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A  new  American  sub-culture  was 
born  in  1983.  A  41-year-old  singer  and 
his  14-year-old  daughter  (the  latter, 
known  as  Moon  Unit)  were  driving 
force  in  the  'valley  girls'  movement. 

The  leaders  of  this  new  ultra  fad 
created  a  new  wave  of  jargon,  dress 
and  mannerisms.  Phrases  like  "ferr 
sure,"  "totally  awesome,"  "grody  to 
the  max,"  and  "barf  out"  became  the 
vernacular  everywhere,  only  years 
after  they  were  coined  in  California's 
valley  region. 

This  new  culture  reintroduced  head 
bands,  mini-skirts,  flat  heeled  shoes, 
and  ankle  socks  to  the  American 
scene.  Frank  and  Moon  Zappa's  hit 
thrived  on  the  young's  tendency  to  be 
different.  However,  unlike  many  of  its 
predecessors,  the  Valley  movement 
thrived  long  and  better  on  commer- 
cial wealth. 

Wearing  designer  shoelaces,  leg 
warmers,  owning  a  personal  home 
computer,  tuning  into  a  micro-sized 
walkman  for  music  and  entertaining 
yourself  with  a  small  leather  bag 
called  a  'hack  sack'  were  all  status 
symbols  in  1983— more  appropriately 
fads. 

Most  are  as  doomed  to  a  short  life 
as  were  their  predecessors:  Rubik's 
Cube,  wearing  designer  blue  jeans 
and  wearing  safety  pins  through  the 
cheeks.  This  phenomena  is  nothing 
new.  It  probably  existed  from  the 
ancient  Roman  emperors  to  the  surfs 
of  medieval  Europe. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  surfs  or 
emperors  would  have  had  a  personal 
home  computer  sitting  in  their  living 
rooms  as  a  family  of  the  80s  might 
very  well  have. 

The  personal  home  computer  may 
well  be  on  its  way  to  a  place  next  to 
the  family  television  in  every  Ameri- 
can household.  Already  an  indispen- 
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sable  tool  in  business  and  industry,  a 
personal  home  computer  may  also 
soon  play  a  critical  role  in  the  every- 
day lives  of  families. 

Already  it  controls  family  finances, 
stores  records  and  recipes,  teaches 
kids  to  read,  write,  multiply  and 
divide  and  entertains  its  users. 

According  to  Clive  Smith,  a  senior 
analyst  for  the  Boston-based  market- 
ing research  firm  Yankee  Group,  1982 
personal  home  computers  sales 
reached  2  million  units,  compared  to 
340,000  computers  sold  the  previous 
year  and  140,000  in  1981. 

Half  of  those  computers  purchased 
in  1982  ranged  in  price  from  $200  to 
$500.  The  most  popular,  lower-priced 
home  computer  was  the  Timex  Sin- 
clair 1000,  the  first  computer  to  sell 
for  less  than  $100.  As  for  the  future  of 
home  units,  Smith  predicts  that  3.5 
million  to  5  million  of  the  computers 
will  be  sold  next  year  alone.  Prices 
will  continue  to  decline,  and  by  most 
estimates,  nearly  half  of  all  American 
homes  will  soon  have  the  powers  of 


the  computer  age  within  their  reach. 

There  is  a  direct  tie  between  the 
computer  craze  and  the  $5.7  billion 
video  game  industry.  The  games  have 
evolved  from  Pac  Man  to  Ms.  Pac 
Man,  from  Donkey  Kong  to  Donkey 
Kong  Junior  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Many  kids  as  well  as  kids-at-heart 
perfect  their  games  to  a  point  that 
they,  like  18-year-old  national  cham- 
pion Ned  Troide,  can  play  a  game 
such  as  Defender  for  62.5  consecutive 
hours  on  one  quarter. 

Aside  from  the  evolution  of  existing 
games,  industry  leaders  like  Atari 
and  Intellivision  have  begun  to  pro- 
duce several  bizzare  fascimilies  of 
popular  music  groups  and  movies. 
One  example  is  a  cartridge  known  as 
'The  Texas  Chainsaw  Massacre'  in 
which  the  player  is  a  psychopathic 
killer  on  the  loose  who  racks  up 
points  by  chopping  heads  off  the  fig- 
ures that  wonder  onto  the  screen. 

When  the  video  game  industry  first 
became  popular  many  prominent 
physicians  blamed  them  for  what 
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they  called  video  elbow  and  arcade 
arthritis.  Since  that  time,  in  the  late 
70s,  many  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  rehabilitation  centers  have 
started  using  the  games  as  a  source  of 
restoring  coordination  to  victims  of 
strokes  and  hand-eye  coordination  to 
persons  who  have  undergone  eye 
surgery. 

Moving  to  the  sounds  of  Beethoven, 
Kenny  Rogers  and  groups  like  the 
BeeGees  were  all  part  of  the  new 
Dancercise  fad.  To  one  extreme  Dan- 
cercise  got  an  estimated  20  million 
Americans — mostly  adolescent  fe- 
males— out  of  their  seats  and  dancing 
excessive  baggage  off.  To  the  other 
extreme,  the  new  dance  craze  was  like 
the  sounds  of  disco  that  died  in  the 
late  70s. 

Again,  dancercise  was  a  commer- 
cial monster;  sending  many  bored 
housewives  and  weight  conscious 
teens  to  stores  to  buy  multi-colored 
danskins,  legwarmers,  sweats  and 
headbands.  All  of  which  are  neces- 
sary and  proper  equipment  for  danc- 
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ing  off  pounds. 

A  major  source  of  the  dance  craze 
was  nationally  syndicated  programs 
like  Richard  Simmons  combination 
exercise  and  diet  show  and  books  like 
Jane  Fonda's  workout  book. 

It  took  ten  years  of  development  for 
a  small  leather  sack  filled  with  beans, 
beads  and  other  assorted  goodies  to 
work  its  way  east  from  Oregon  and 
become  popular  at  SIU-C. 

In  what  could  be  described  as  the 
'hacky  sack  syndrome,'  this  craze 
swept  Carbondale  and  other  cam- 
puses as  the  fall  term  began  and  was 
still  going  strong  at  presstime.  The 
objective  of  the  game  is  to  keep  the 
footbag  from  hitting  the  ground.  The 
way  one  achieves  this  goal  involves 
the  entire  lower  body. 

Games  range  from  a  solo  endeavor 
all  the  way  up  to  group  events  known 
as  hacky  circles.  While  there  have 
been  no  set  guidelines  as  to  time  limit 
and  number  of  players,  one  standard 
has  been  set;  keeping  the  sack  air- 
borne as  long  as  possible.  Kenny 
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Shultz  holds  the  national  record  of 
more  than  two  hours. 

It  was  fashionable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  free  enterprise  system 
through  parodies.  Parodies  of  any- 
thing and  everything  were  abundant. 
The  spoofery  literally  littered  the 
land,  so  much  of  it  was  around  that 
one  might  safely  assume  that  nothing 
is  sacred. 

From  the  Off  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal to  books  like  'Real  Men  Don't  Eat 
Quiche,'  the  market  has  beeen  flooded 
with  buck  making  books,  mags  and 
gags.  "Good  parody  lays  waste  to 
some  of  the  stupidity  and  arrogance 
that  goes  on  all  about  us,"  says 
Robert  Vare,  a  37-year-old  comedy 
writer  who  lives  off  of  parodies. 

Of  all  the  crazes  this  one  requires 
no  amount  of  good  taste  or  scruples. 
The  rash  of  take-offs  have  led  to  a 
multi-million  dollar  industry.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  made  fun  of  can  be 
turned  into  a  profit.  □ 
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/  used  to  have  a  pattern  shaved  into 
the  back  of  my  hair,  a  zig-zag.  It  was 
a  'favor' given  to  me  by  a  friend  for 
the  sake  of  fashion.  The  pattern 
which  emerged  from  under  the  scis- 
sors resembled  a  series  of  v-shaped 
irrigation  ditches  running  from  the 
middle  of  my  scalp  toward  my  ears. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  such 
chic,  I  must  have  looked  like  I  fre- 
quently engaged  in  domestic  violence 
or  like  I  had  had  at  least  one  good 
beating. 

Fashion  of  this  kind  may  be  drastic 
for  a  southern  Illinois  college  towt7, 
but  in  a  more  fashion  conscious  en- 
vironment such  a  hairstyle  would  be 
in  step,  if  not  a  step  behind. 


Features 


It's  hard  not  to  look  at  the  media 
and  around  the  streets  to  see  new 
wave  fashion  as  the  pervasive  trend  it 
is:  even  in  Carbondale. 

Experimenting  with  music,  dress 
and  dance  are  vital  to  this  trend's 
development.  Some  may  label  these 
experimenters  punk  rockers,  new 
wavers  or  just  weird. 

This  trend  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
influenced  by  "new  music."  This  new 
sound  has,  however,  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  in  Carbondale. 

Most  of  the  local  and  area  radio 
stations  are  dedicated  to  a  predomi- 
nately top-40  programming  mix, 
rejecting  the  less  restricted  album 
format  that  existed  in  Carbondale  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  top-40  is 
exactly  what  these  people  want.  They 
seek  an  alternative  that  is  more  bold 
and  full  of  more  energy. 

SIU-C's  student  station,  WIDB, 
remains  dedicated  to  the  policy  of 
bringing  good  alternative  sounds  to 
listeners,  says  music  director  Ken 
Krause. 


Krause  thinks  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite punk  scene  in  Carbondale,  but 
describes  it  as  "sort  of  contrived." 

"The  attitude  is  not  really  there  and 
it  can't  be.  The  attitude  for  true  punk 
rock  has  to  emanate  from  a  source. 

"True  punkers  are  those  who  are 
financially  deprived,  and  are  angry 
about  the  way  they  are  forced  to  live," 
he  said.  "Here  it's  just  middle-class 
boys  and  girls  having  fun." 

WIDB  doesn't  play  the  hard-core 
punk  sound  of  bands  like  Black  Flag 
and  Throbbing  Gristle,  he  says,  but 
does  give  more  airplay  to  the  com- 
mercial sound  of  Romeo  Void  and  X, 
which  he  believes  represents  more  of 
what  listeners  want  to  hear. 

Movements  like  punk  rarely  rejoice, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  joy  in  collective 
bitching,  collective  recognition  of 
frustration.  The  joy  comes  in  the  re- 
lease of  both  aggression  and  frustra- 

New  wave  dancing  is  less  restric- 
tive than  its  predecessor,  punk. 

Frequently,  dancers  can  be  seen 
running  around  the  dance  floor  and 
slam  dancing;  a  form  that,  some 
believe,  is  both  highly  controlled  and 
highly  creative. 


I 

tion.  Primitive  forms  of  dancing  were 

the  perfect  vehicles.  The  pogo  consists 
of  jumping  up  and  down  and  shaking 
all  over,  is  very  close  to  a  temper  tan- 
trum in  attitude. 

With  the  exception  of  four  bars, 
however,  Carbondale  fails  to  supply 
enough  clubs  that  cater  to  the  new 
wave  audience. 

Dress  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  new  wave.  Those  in- 
volved with  new  wave  step  outside 
the  bounds  of  conventionalism  by 
either  a  commercial  new  wave  look 
or  simply  by  sporting  something  un- 
usual and  original. 

One  employee  of  a  vintage  clothing 
store  in  Carbondale,  said  many  peo- 
ple come  in  looking  for  something 
punk  and  leave  with  something 
unusual  and  outlandish. 

Unusual  clothes  can  often  be  found 
at  thrift  shops,  according  to  Yvette 
LeTourneaux,  known  to  friends  as  a 
unique  dresser  and  often  labeled  a 
'punker'  by  those  who  see  her  on  the 
street. 

LeTourneaux  said  that  she  gets 
most  of  her  clothes  from  her  grand- 
mother and  thrift  shops.  "Most  of  the 
things  I  wear  are  older  but  you  could 
call  them  vintage,"  she  said. 

Unique  hairstyles  can  also  be  seen 
in  Carbondale  and  have  been  a  vital 
part  of  achieving  a  head-turning  look. 
The  trend  has  reverted  back  to  a  six- 
ties vogue  known  as  the  spike.  Spiked 
hair  stands  up,  forming  points  or 
spikes  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Aside 
from  shaping  your  hair  it  is  impor- 
tant that  one  finds  a  color  that  best 
reflects  his  or  hers  feelings.  Colors 
vary  from  shades  of  purple  and  red  to 
green. 

Allen  Weisman,  though  he  is  not  a 
participant  in  the  new  wave  move- 
ment, sees  the  entire  attitude  and  look 
as  an  "intellectual  movement  that 
focuses  on  avant-garde  self 
expression." 

Steve  Rush,  a  senior  in  public  rela- 
tions, agrees.  "There's  a  definite  sub- 
culture of  new  wave  which  has  a 
more  realistic  set  of  ideals,"  he  said. 
"But  I  don't  think  its  quite  as  strong 
as  punk  was.  Punk  was  a  total 
lifestyle."  □ 


The  Year  in  Review 

The  Obelisk  II  takes  a  look  at  some  of  this  year's 
headlines  and  highlights. 


From  El  Salvador 
to  the  Falklands, 
war  raged  on. 


Eighteen  nations  were  fighting, 
whether  it  be  battle  of  the  land  or 
seas  or  guerrilla  warfare,  and  an  es- 
timated 125,000  men,  women  and 
children  lost  their  lives  during  these 
skirmishes  in  1982. 

Since  the  ultrarightist  Major  Roberto 
d'Aubuisson  came  into  power  three 
years  ago,  30,000  citizens  have  died 
there.  Despite  public  complaints  to 
Congress  over  continuing  abuse  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  U.S.  sent  more  than 
$300-million  in  military  and  economic 
aid  to  El  Salvador  in  1982  alone.  Aside 
from  the  continual  flow  of  arms  into 
to  the  Central  American  hot-spot  the 
United  States  proposed  increasing  the 
number  of  military  advisors  to  train 
government  forces.  The  increased  aid 
made  the  fight  for  El  Salvador  look 
more  and  more  like  Viet  Nam. 

In  Guatemala,  where  government 
forces  have  claimed  some  5,000  civil- 
ian lives  since  a  coup  in  March  of 
1981,  the  picture  was  no  different. 

On  April  2  Britain  was  pushed  into 
a  battle  for  4,700  square  miles  of  rocky 
islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  when 
Argentines  took  control  of  the  tiny 
Ealkland  Islands  colony.  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  reacted  by 
sending  27,000  men,  more  than  twelve 
times  the  population  of  the  province, 
aboard  warships,  submarines  and 
converted  luxury  liners — the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  the  Canberra. 

Although  the  war  only  lasted  until 
early  June,  the  human  cost  was  high. 
Some  255  British  troops  and  746  Ar- 
gentines died  along  with  three  civil- 
ians from  the  capital  city  of  Port 
Stanley. 


Wide  World  Photo 


GOOSE  GREEN,  EAST  FALKLAND— Argentinian  soldiers  captured  at  Goose 
Green  are  guarded  by  a  Royal  Marine  shortly  after  their  surrender  ended  a 
three-month-old  conflict  with  Great  Britain. 


While  the  battle  off  the  coast  of 
Argentina  took  most  by  surprise,  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon — after  seven  long 
years — was  just  part  of  everyday  life. 

A  surprise  attack  by  Israeli  bomb- 
ers and  troops,  however,  was  the  far- 
thest thing  from   everyday   life  that 


the  residents  of  Lebanon  were  expect- 
ing. It  looked  like  the  Middle  East 
bloodshed  might  come  to  an  end  when 
U.S.  envoy  Phillip  Habib  mediated  for 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Israeli  government 
headed  bv  Prime  Minister  Menachem 


10 


Begin. 

The  assassination  of  Lebanese 
President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel  in 
September  prompted  Israeli  troops  to 
occupy  west  Beirut.  With  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  peace,  Israeli  forces 
were  soon  stained  by  the  blood  of  a 
PLO  Christian  Phalangists  slaughter 


of  800  men,  women  and  children. 

As  the  war  between  Iran  and  neigh- 
boring Iraq  escalated  into  its  third 
year  casualties  climbed  above  100,000 
in  1982.  Arms  supplied  by  Israel  and 
the  Soviet  Union  assisted  Khomeni 
in  his  counterattack. 

The  Soviet  puppet  government  in 


Afghanistan  held  its  own  against  tri- 
bal guerrilla  forces  in  that  ongoing 
conflict.  It  was  a  year  of  strategic 
moving  for  Soviet  and  Afghan  forces 
who  attempted  to  regain  parts  of  the 
desert-like  terrain  that  seemed  to  see- 
saw between  the  two  forces.  □ 
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NEW  YORK— A  booming  stock  market  made  for  feverish 
activity  as  prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  soared 
to  record  levels,  reaching  a  high  for  the  Dow  Jones  Indus- 
trial Average  of  1,065.49  on  Nov.  3,  1982. 
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WASHINGTON— Demonstrators  stand  in  Lafayette  Park, 
across  from  the  White  House,  protesting  unemployment 
which  left  more  than  12  million  Americans  out  of  work  by 
year's  end. 


Chrysler  rebounds, 
the  Dow  Jones  and 

unemployment 
peaks. 


It  was  a  roller  coaster  year  for  the 
economy.  On  October  8,  unemploy- 
ment reached  double-digit  proportions 
for  the  first  time  since  1941.  A  month 
later,  on  November  3,  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  hit  an  all-time  high  at 
1,065.49. 

Leading  economic  indicators — in- 
cluding the  housing  industry — were  on 
the  up  swing  at  the  end  of  1982.  The 
biggest  signal  that  good  times  were 
on  the  way  back  was  a  profit  shown 
by  the  Chrysler  Corporation. 


In  the  four  years  since  an  act  of 
Congress  saved  Chrysler  from  corpo- 
rate disaster  the  company  has  been 
showing  a  profit  and  even  boasts  of  a 
$900-million  cash  hoard.  Last  year  the 
value  of  Chrysler  stock  more  than 
quintupled  from  3%  to  17%,  second 
only  to  electronic  game  makers  Coleco. 

However,  one  financial  signal  grew 
seemingly  worse  as  the  year  pro- 
gressed. The  number  of  foreclosures 
on  both  small  businesses  and  homes 
reached  a  phenomenal  45  percent.  □ 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY7,  UTAH- 
The  world's  first  heart  trans- 
plant recipient  Dr.  Barney 
Clark  manages  a  smile  a  day 
after  a  team  of  surgeons, 
including  Dr.  William 
DeVries  (right),  completed' 
the  implantation  on  the 
Seattle  dentist.  One  hundred 
and  twelve  days  after  the 
landmark  December  2,  1982 
operation  Clark  died  at  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical 
Center. 


Clark  makes 
medical  history. 


Medical  history  was  made  on  De- 
cember 2  when  a  team  of  surgeons  at 
the  University  of  Utah  Medical  Center 
implanted  an  artificial  heart  in  an 
ailing  Seattle  dentist. 

One-hundred  and  twelve  days  and 
more  than   13-million  beats  later  the 


man-made,  plastic  and  aluminum 
heart  was  shut  off.  Not  because  it  was 
defective  but  because  the  62-year-old 
Barney  Clark's  other  organs,  includ- 
ing kidneys  and  lungs,  failed. 

A  lot  can  be  said  for  Barney  Clark's 
courage  and  stamina.  In  addition  to 
the  seven-and-a-half  hour  operation  to 
install  the  first  permanent  artificial 
heart,  Clark  underwent  surgery  to 
close  blisters  on  his  lungs,  replace  a 
cracked  valve  in  the  mechanical  heart 
and  to  stop  severe  nose  bleeds.  Clark 
also  suffered  seizures,  bouts  of  pneu- 
monia, kidney  failure,  depression  and 


J 

Wide  World  Photo 

mental  confusion. 

Clark's  sacrifice  and  suffering  has 
added  to  the  medical  profession's 
knowledge  and  will  save  lives  in  the 
future.  Dr.  Robert  Jarvik,  the  heart's 
designer,  feels  that  his  invention  has 
proved  its  worth.  "We  have  been  able 
to  offer  at  least  one  patient  who  was 
terminally  ill  a  reasonable  level  of 
hope  for  a  good  life."  □ 
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Tylenol  poisoning 
claims  seven  lives. 


In  early  October  seven  suburban 
Chicagoans  died.  Not  unusual  for  a 
city  of  more  than  three  million  citi- 
zens. Then  a  common  denominator 
was  found  in  the  deaths.  An  airline 
stewardess,  a  homemaker  and  a  young 


school  girl  who  had  been  ailing  from 
a  cold  had  all  taken  cyanide-laced 
Tylenol. 

The  deaths  kicked  off  a  chain  reac- 
tion of  shock  and  panic.  The  result 
was  a  $100-million  nationwide  recall 
by  the  makers  of  the  nation's  number 
one  over-the-counter  pain  reliever, 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 

More  than  22  million  bottles  of  the 
tablets  and  capsules  poured  into  re- 
gional testing  centers  and  authorities 
followed  any  lead  they  came  across. 
To    complicate    matters,    "copy    cat" 


crimes  soon  followed.  In  one  instance 
'another  pain  reliever  was  laced  with 
strychnine  and  in  another,  acid  was 
mixed  with  eyewash. 

Several  weeks  after  the  recall  Tyle- 
nol was  reintroduced  to  the  public  with 
a  new  threefold  safety  wrapping. 
Other  corporations  soon  followed  Mac- 
Neil  Labs  in  instrumenting  tamper- 
proof  features.  □ 


CHICAGO— Employees  of 
the  Chicago  City  Health 
Department  test  Tylenol 
medications  for  deadly 
cyanide  that  killed  seven 
Chicago  area  residents  who 
took  the  extra  strength 
capsules. 
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Cards  win  series 
while  football 
strikes  out. 


The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  beat  Har- 
vey Kuhn's  Wall  Bangers  in  a  dra- 
matic seven  game  World  Series. 
Catcher  Darrell  Porter  drove  away 
with  the  cars  as  the  series  MVP  and 
Manager  Whitey  Herzog's  Redbirds 
beat  the  Milwaukee  Brewers  a  pitch 
at  a  time. 

It  was  a  season  when  big  league 
attendance  was  increasing  almost  as 
fast  as  Gaylord  Perry's  all-time  win 
mark  was.  The  42-year-old  "Ancient 
Mariner"  pitched  his  300th  career  vic- 
tory in  1982. 

It  was  also  a  year  for  fury  and 
confusion  in  the  National  Football 
League.  The  NFL  Players  Association 
went  on  a  57-day  walkout  beginning 
September  21,  that  exacted  some  $210 
million  from  the  league's  clubs  and 
more  than  $63  million  from  players' 
pockets.  The  strike  was  caused  by  dif- 
fering views  on  the  way  a  billion  dol- 
lar television  revenue  pie  should  be 
cut.  By  end  of  the  strike  the  NFLPA 
made  many  concessions  to  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Rozelle  and  the  club  execs. 

In  the  Super  Bowl  Miami's  Killer 
Bees  got  stung  by  the  Hogs  of  Wash- 
ington by  a  27-17  margin.  Skin's  full- 
back John  Riggins  scampered  43-yards 
to  the  goal  line  to  put  Washington  on 
top  for  good.  Riggins  set  a  single  game 
Super  Bowl  record  with  166  yards 
rushing,  ten  fewer  than  Miami's  of- 
fense collected. 

Former  New  Orleans  Saint  and 
Miami  Dolphin  Defensive  Tackle  Don 
Reese  revealed  that  he  had  been  a 
heavy  cocaine  user  and  said  that  the 
league  faced  a  drug  problem  of  epi- 
demic proportions  in  a  June  14  Sports 
Illustrated  article.  By  season's  end 
superstars  like  Chuck  Muncie  and 
George  Rogers  confessed  to  having 
drug  related  problems. 

The  new  United  States  Football 
League  made  spring  football  a  reality 
and  landed  both  some  of  the  biggest 


ST.  LOUIS— St.  Louis  Cardinal  players,  including  Mike  Ramsey  (on  top)  who 
scored  the  deciding  run  in  the  seven  game  World  Series,  celebrate  after  beating 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  in  the  annual  fall  classic. 


television  contracts  and  college  players 
around.  Among  the  top-rated  college 
stars  were  Heisman  winner  Herschel 
Walker  and  Trumaine  Johnson. 

Repeated  blows  to  the  head  of  Duk 
Koo  Kim  only  19  seconds  into  the 
14th  rounds  of  a  WBA  lightweight 
championship  bout  by  Ray  Mancini 
killed  the  South  Korean  fighter  and 
changed  the  face  of  boxing. 

Kim's  death  was  followed  by  the 
imposition  of  a  discretionary  standing 
eight  count  and  a  12-round  limit  on 
all  title  fights. 


Following  a  May  9,  1982  operation 
to  repair  a  detached  retina  suffered 
during  training  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 
announced  that  he  would  retire  from 
professional  boxing. 

Adorning  a  tuxedo  the  26-year-old 
Leonard  stepped  into  the  ring  for  the 
last  time  for  a  media-event  to  an- 
nounce that  his  five  year  middle 
weight  career  would  end. 

December  2,  1982  a  man  that  could, 
at  best,  be  described  as  a  "legend  in 
his  own  mind"  revealed  that  he  would 
no  longer  commentate  boxing  matches. 
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LONDON— Their  Royal  Highnesses  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  shown  with  their  infant  son. 
Prince  William,  who  was  born  June  21. 


Announcing  his  retirement  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Howard  Cosell  said, 
"I'm  not  doing  anymore  boxing  ...  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  hypoc- 
risy, the  sleaziness  .  .  .  I'm  worn  out 
by  it."  □ 


Potpourri 


Two  questions  pondered  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  observe  Great 
Britain's  Royal  Family  this  past  year. 
When  would  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  add  a  new  generation  to  the 


Royal  lineage  and  what  would  they 
name  the  child. 

Both  of  those  questions  were  an- 
swered on  June  21  when  Prince 
Charles  and  Princess  Diana  gave  birth 
to  Prince  William. 

The  appearance  of  Prince  Charles' 
successor,  however,  was  not  England's 
most  prominent  story.  Headlines 
tainted  with  phrases  like  "Trouble  in 
Paradise"  and  "Please,  Di,  don't  .  .  . 
You're  Being  Stupid"  crowded  the 
front  pages  of  many  of  England's 
tabloids. 

By  the  year's  end  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration had  accepted  resigna- 
tions from  Security  Advisor  Richard 
Allen,  Transportation  Secretary  Drew 
Lewis  and  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig. 

John  W.  Hinckley,  Jr.  was  found 
not  guilty  of  shooting  the  President 


by  reason  of  insanity.  Benjamin  Sas- 
way  became  the  first  youth  to  be  sen- 
tenced for  failing  to  comply  with  draft 
standards. 

Strains  of  Mendelssohn  filled  the 
air  as  2,075  couples,  all  dressed  in 
identical  black  tuxs  and  virgin  white 
gowns,  exchanged  July  wedding  vows 
in  unison  and  unilaterly  exchanged 
gold  wedding  bands.  The  event  lasted 
for  more  than  two  hours  and  united 
couples  from  75  nations. 

Many  stars  found  themselves  in 
legal  trouble  in  1982.  Italian  movie 
actress  Sophia  Loren  spent  17  days  of 
a  30-day  sentence  for  tax  evasion  in 
jail.  The  Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon 
was  sentenced  to  18  months  for  tax 
evasion  related  to  his  nationally 
known  Unification  Church. 

Car-maker  John  DeLorean  was 
jailed    and    charged    with    allegedly 
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Dustin    Hoffman    starred    in    the    zany 

smuggling  drugs  but  spent  very  little 
time  in  the  Los  Angeles  lock  up  after 
he  scrapped  together  the  $10-million 
for  bail.  □ 


Bombs  over  Bread 


When  it  came  down  to  making  a 
choice  between  social  programs  and 
arms,  the  Reagan  Administration 
came  across  loud  and  clear,  choosing 
bombs  over  bread. 

The  Reagan  camp  cut  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  from  social  pro- 
grams for  the  second  straight  year 
while  adding  nearly  $500-billion  to  de- 
fense programs. 

The  Administration's  projected  $1.6 
trillion  military  build  up  would 
amount  to  about  $20,000  for  each  U.S. 


hit  "Tootsie." 

household  over  the  next  five  years. 

When  questioned  about  where 
money  would  go  several  analysts  noted 
that  men  in  the  service  would  receive 
pay  hikes,  and  said  that  much  of  the 
money  would  be  invested  in  develop- 
ment of  new  technology. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  met 
a  prolonged  end  on  June  30.  Despite 
polls  showing  that  two-thirds  of  all 
men  and  women  supported  ERA  the 
effort  for  passage  fell  short  of  the  38 
states  necessary  for  ratification. 

In  the  end,  the  pro-ERA  movement 
employed  theatrics  such  as  chaining 
themselves  together  and  fasting  in  the 
Illinois  state  house,  and  shrewd  poli- 
ticking. 

Many  anti-ERA'ers  were  exuberant 
as  the  witching  hour  on  June  30  came 
and  went.  "ERA  is  dead  for  now  and 
forever  in  this  century,"  cried  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  president  of  Eagle  Forum,  a 
right-wing  pressure  group. 

But  it  was  not  really  dead.  Two 
weeks  later  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  reintroduced  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  157  congressmen  and  46 


senators  and  the  ratification  process 
begins  again. 

Despite  the  imprisonment  of  Soli- 
darity Trade  Union  leaders  the  strug- 
gle for  economic  and  political  freedom 
continued  in  1982.  On  August  31,  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  independent 
trade  union's  birth,  millions  of  Po- 
land's oppressed  appeared  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet-installed  Jaruzelski  regime. 

Authorities  resorted  to  water  can- 
nons and  tear  gas  to  maintain  the 
members  of  the  outlawed  union.  Mem- 
bers were  unified  in  their  attempts  to 
shut  down  the  government,  who,  in- 
turn  attempted  the  same. 

The  result  of  the  protest  in  54  Polish 
cities  was  the  arrest  of  more  than 
4,000  rioters,  the  deaths  of  five  and 
the  injury  of  148  policemen. 

After  squelching  strike  attempts  in 
late  October  and  early  November  the 
government  released  Solidarity  leader 
Lech  Walesa  on  November  15.  He 
promptly  renewed  the  union's  pledge 
to  protest.  □ 
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HOLL  YWOOD — Actress  Drew  Barrymore  kisses  her  friend  and  the  star  of  box  office  smash  E.  T. 


Wide  World  Photo 


Anything  but  a 
normal  year.  .  . 
At  the  movies.  . 


It  was  anything  but  a  normal  year 
for  the  movies.  Men  playing  women, 
women  playing  men  and  a  face  that 
only  a  mother  could  love. 

But  the  gold  of  the  year  bypassed 
any  of  these  abnormalities.  The  Os- 
cars for  best  movie  and  best  actor 


went  to  the  British/Indian  film 
Ghandi.  With  actor  Ben  Kingsley  in 
the  lead  role  the  movie  portraying  the 
life  of  Indian  Mohandas  Ghandi  won 
nine  Oscars.  They  included  best  art 
direction,  set  decoration,  cinematog- 
raphy, costume  design,  film  editing, 
screenplay  and  best  direction  by  Rich- 
ard Attenborough. 

The  box  office  block  buster  was  a 
tale  of  two  worlds  and  the  perils  of  an 
Extra  Terrestrial  stranded  in  the 
wrong  one  after  his  ship  had  to 
abruptly  depart  for  home.  The  movie 
centers  around  the  tiny  E.T.'s  efforts 
to  phone  home.  Although  E.T.'s  con- 
nection was  not  good  enough  to  get 


the  Oscar  for  best  picture  the  movie 
under  the  direction  of  Steven  Spiel- 
berg, collected  four  awards;  including 
best  visual  and  sound  effects. 

In  music,  "Beauty  and  the  Beat"  by 
the  Go  Go's  spent  seven  weeks  at  the 
top  of  the  charts  and  the  WHO  toured 
the  U.S.  for  what  could  be  the  last 
time.  The  Doobie  Brothers  went  their 
separate  ways  while  bands  like  the 
Rolling  Stones  pulled  together  for 
another  successful  world  tour.  □ 
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Grace  Kelly,  59,  died  September  14, 
1983  due  to  injuries  sustained  during 
a  car  crash.  She  gave  up  her  Holly- 
wood movie-queen  throne  to  marry 
and  spend  the  last  25  years  of  her  life 
ruling  the  province  of  Monaco  with 
Prince  Rainer  the  III. 

Ingrid  Bergman,  67,  died  August 
29,  1982.  In  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls, 
Casablanca  and  Intermezzo  Bergman 
was  noted  for  her  independence  and 
will  be  long  remembered  for  her 
acting. 

Paul  Lynde,  55,  died  January  10, 
1983,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  his  endless  one  liners 
and  moreover  as  one  in  the  great  ad 
libers  of  the  day.  He  logged  more  than 
200  hours  annually  on  television 
shows. 

John  Belushi,  33,  died  on  March 
5,  1982  of  an  apparent  drug  overdose. 
A  native  of  Wheaton,  Illinois,  he 
launched  a  comedy  career  on  the 
"National  Lampoon  Hour"  and  later 
as  part  of  the  celebrated  "Saturday 
Night  Live"  troupe. 

Henry  Fonda,  77,  died  August  12, 
1982  of  a  heart  attack.  His  final  tri- 
umph came  in  his  80th  film  On  Golden 
Pond,  for  which  he  won  his  only 
Oscar. 

Leroy  Satchel  Paige,  75,  died  June 
8,  1982.  After  pitching  2,000  victories 
in  the  Old  Negro  League,  "Satch" 
signed  on  at  age  42  as  a  rookie  with 
the  American  League  once  the  color 
line  was  broken.  "Maybe  I'll  pitch 
forever,"  he  once  quipped. 

Dave  Garroway,  69,  died  July  21, 
1982.  After  a  long  stint  with  illness 
the  broadcaster  took  his  own  life.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  causal 
manner  which  made  early  morning 
television  a  trend.  In  1952  the  Chicago 
native  started  NBC's  long  running 
"Today"  show. 

Bess  Truman,  97,  died  October  18, 
1982  after  a  bout  with  pneumonia. 
She  married  her  childhood  sweetheart 
and  became  the  most  influential  ad- 
visor to  the  man  who  made  her  a  two- 
term  first  lady.  She  was  buried  next 
to  her  husband  Harry  in  their  home- 
town of  Independence,  Missouri. 


Grace  Kelly 


Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
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Greats 


Leonid  Brezhnev,  75,  died  November 
10,  1982  of  undisclosed  causes.  Soviet 
president  for  18  years,  he  rose  up  from 
the  pits  of  Russian  steel  mines  to  win 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  many 
world  leaders. 

Marty  Robbins,  57,  died  December 
8,  1982,  of  a  heart  attack.  The  Arizona 
native  was  the  first  singer  to  win  a 
Grammy  for  a  country-and-western 
hit.  He  did  so  with  the  song  "El  Paso" 
in  1960. 

Murray  Kaufman,  60,  died  February 
21,  1983  of  cancer.  Referred  to  as  the 
fifth  Beatle,  Murray  "the  K"  gained 
noteriety  as  a  disc  jockey  in  the  early 
Sixties  on  WINS  in  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Godfrey,  79,  died  March  16, 
1983  of  cancer.  He  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  days  of  radio,  his 
boyish  features  and  his  reputation  as 
a  crooner. 

Gloria  Swanson,  84,  died  April  9, 
1982  of  heart  disease  in  New  York 
City.  Best  remembered  as  a  quintes- 
sential symbol  of  movie  glamour  for 
seven  decades  she  performed  in  such 
movies  as  Sadie  Thompson  (1928)  and 
Sunset  Boulevard  (1950).  She  got  her 
start  in  Mack  Sennett  comedies,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  naughty  sex 
farces.  While  Swanson's  Hollywood 
career  rollercoastered  she  ended  her 
career  in  Airport  (1975),  playing  her- 
self: a  role  she  never  misplayed. 

Jack  Webb,  62,  in  late  December  of 
1982  of  heart  disease  in  West  Holly- 
wood, California.  As  an  actor  he 
played  the  alter  ego  of  steely,  deadpan 
Sergeant  Joe  Friday  ('Just  the  facts 
ma'am')  on  Dragnet.  As  a  producer- 
director  he  worked  on  radio  shows 
and  films  from  1949  until  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Walter  Reisch,  79,  on  April  3,  1982 
of  pancreatic  cancer  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  academy  award-winning  screen 
author  who  wrote  and  occasionally 
directed  some  25  films  in  Austria  and 
Germany  before  fleeing  to  the  U.S.  in 
the  30's  to  script  hit  movies  for  Greta 
Garbo,  Ingrid  Bergman  and  Vivien 
Leigh  and  to  win  a  lone  academy 
award  for  his  1935  disaster  film 
Titanic. 
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This  Year : 


The  Obelisk  II  reviews  the  events  that  affected 
SIU-  C  and  Carbondale  this  year. 


Talk  of  cutbacks,  callbacks,  layoffs, 
a  convention  center  and  a  building  in 
Marion  called  Bracy  were  SIU-C's  top 
stories  of  1982  and  1983. 

In  February  of  1983  Governor  James 
Thompson,  in  his  State  of  the  State 
address,  proposed  $2  billion  in  tax 
increases  for  the  upcoming  year.  SIU 
Chancellor  Kenneth  Shaw  felt  that 
Thompson  was  justified  in  his  call  for 
more  taxes  and  said  that  improvement 
of  the  state's  economic  condition  would 
better  the  universities  position  in  edu- 
cation, research  and  related  fields. 

A  month  later,  on  March  2,  Thomp- 
son threw  Illinois  universities  a  curve 
when  he  introduced  an  austerity 
budget  to  the  General  Assembly  call- 
ing for  $107  million  reduction  in 
higher  education's  1984  budget. 

Shaw  responded  to  the  budget  cuts, 
estimated  between  $13  million  and  $15 
million  by  SIU-C  fiscal  planners,  by 
saying  that  the  university  may  have 
to  lay  off  faculty  and  staff  and  impose 
across-the-board  salary  cuts  or  raise 
tuition  by  as  much  as  $800  a  year. 

On  March  10,  1983  action  that  would 
have  shortened  the  SIU-C  employee 
work  week  from  40  hours  to  371/'  hours 
was  tabled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
First  proposed  in  November  of  1981, 
the  move  was  tabled  without  further 
action. 

On  the  same  day,  SIU-C  officials 
announced  that  tuition  rates  would  go 
up  approximately  ten  percent  for  the 
summer  term.  Although  fall  tuition 
hikes  were  undetermined,  April  bul- 
letins suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion was  looking  at  a  possible  60  per- 
cent increase.  Such  a  move  would  set 
full-time  in-state  rates  at  $1308  per 
semester. 

Despite  all  the  talk  of  budget  reduc- 
tions the  University  planned  to  spend 
$175,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  general  improvement  in  and 
around  the  campus  community. 

In  mid-March  the  University  asked 
the  Illinois  Capital  Development  Board 


to  examine  purchase  options  on  three 
area  buildings  for  potential  book 
storage  sites  that  might  relieve  over- 
crowding at  Morris  Library. 

One  of  three  places  under  considera- 
tion for  the  $1.6  million  CDB  appro- 
priation was  the  Bracy  building,  a 
60,000  square  foot  warehouse  near 
Marion.  Other  possible  storage  sites 
were  the  Wal-Mart  Discount  Cities 
store  on  West  Main  in  Carbondale 
and  the  Baptist  Student  Center  near 
campus. 

As  the  year  progressed  Bracy  be- 
came a  heated  student  issue  and  what 
President  Albert  Somit  called  a  "moral 
obligation"  for  the  school.  The  CDB 
(at  press  time)  had  made  no  decisions 
on  the  purchase. 

On  April  21,  1983  the  university 
appointed  Committee  on  Academic 
Priorities  recommended  that  eight  de- 
gree programs  in  seven  areas  be  cut 


and  24  degree  programs  in  17  other 
areas  would  be  reduced. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
two  degree  programs  in  both  computer 
science  and  physics  be  the  only  four 
of  nearly  200  University  programs  to 
be  enhanced.  Programs  recommended 
for  cuts  included  Religious  studies, 
Latin  American  studies,  Law  En- 
forcement, Foreign  Languages  and 
Literature. 
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John  Guyon,  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  research,  set  aside 
a  reserve  of  $350,000  from  13  different 
areas  of  university  studies;  ranging 
from  $9000  for  General  Academic  Pro- 
grams to  $53,000  by  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

In  early  February  the  administra- 
tion moved  to  hold  diplomas  from 
seniors  with  outstanding  bills— and 
add  a  1.5  percent  monthly  service 
charge  on  unpaid  balances. 

Beginning  with  the  Salukis'  first 
home  football  game  on  September  18, 
1982  spectators  were  discouraged  from 
bringing  alcoholic  beverages  into  Mc- 
Andrew  Stadium. 

Enforcement  of  a  long  standing  ban 
on  booze  inside  the  stadium  "will  be 
tightened,"  university  officials  said. 
The  reason  for  the  enforcement  was 
listed  as  the  "potential  for  several  in- 
cidents in  the  past." 

Despite  efforts  by  SIU  Police,  brown 
bottles,  pints,  coolers,  kegs  and  as- 
sorted variations  of  alcoholic  contain- 
ers found  their  way  into  McAndrew. 
The  season  ended  without  incident. 

Despite  unfavorable  student  reac- 
tion, SIU-C's  School  of  Agriculture 
sold  all  but  six  of  its  29  horses  in  late 
October.  The  lot  was  sold  for  $8,598.15, 
for  an  average  price  of  nearly  $478. 

The  sale  was  an  attempt  to  off-set 
the  $72,000  reduction  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture's  budget.  The  program  cost 
was  estimated  by  the  college  to  be  as 
much  as  $40,000  per  year. 


It  began  at  3:16  p.m.  on  May  29, 
1982.  It  lasted  only  thirty  minutes  but 
southern  Illinois'  worst  tornado  in  re- 
cent memory  ripped  through  Marion, 
causing  property  damage  estimated 
at  $85  million,  killing  10,  injuring 
nearly  150  and  leaving  450  persons 
homeless. 

Shawnee  Village  Apartments  were 
the  hardest  hit;  seven  died  there.  One 
of  those  injured  was  Methodist  minis- 
ter, Carl  Hearns.  He  left  Marion  Me- 


morial Hospital  six  months  after  a 
water  heater  nearly  crushed  him  to 
death  in  his  home. 

Two  of  Marion's  shopping  centers 
were  among  those  hardest  hit  by  the 
May  storm.  Even  though  state  and 
federal  agencies  poured  millions  into 
renovation  and  reconstruction,  busi- 
ness officials  predicted  that  more  than 
$3  million  was  lost  in  sales  in  the 
Town  and  Country  Shopping  Center 
and  Westmore  Plaza. 
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Governor  James  Thompson  and 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  were  the  guests  of  honor  at 
the  September  18,  1982  dedication  of 
the  Hiram  H.  Lesar  Law  School. 

Blackmun,  a  native  of  southern 
Illinois,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  morning  ceremony  dedicating  the 
$7.6  million  building. 

On  her  25th  birthday,  Sharon 
Hutcherson  won  a  run-off  election  for 
the  Student  Trustee  position  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  second-year 


law  student  beat  five  opponents  with 
1,010  votes  in  the  February  22,  1983 
election.  The  position  was  vacated  in 
January  by  Stan  Irvin,  who  resigned 
to  work  in  the  Jackson  County  State's 
Attorney's  office. 

Early  in  the  spring  semester  the 
campus  and  community  learned  of  the 
perils  of  Harold  McFarlin,  SIU-C  his- 
tory professor  on  leave  because  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

McFarlin  had  become  more  than 
the  victim  of  heart  problems,  he  be- 
came a  victim  of  the  hard  economic 
times.  The  14-year  professor  of  Rus- 
sian history  was  waiting  for  the 
$80,000  required  by  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  for  a  heart 
transplant.  A  transplant  which  would 
decide  if  McFarlin  lived  beyond  the 
year  that  doctors  had  given  him. 

As  the  semester  progressed  a  com- 
mittee was  formed,  based  in  the  his- 
tory department,  and  groups  like  the 
Inter-Greek  Council  organized  car- 
washes  and  benefits  for  McFarlin; 
raising  thousands.  Among  those  ef- 
forts was  that  of  pop  group  REO 
Speedwagon  who  played  a  charity 
basketball  game  against  staff  mem- 
bers of  WCIL-FM.  They  raised  more 
than  $2000. 

By  the  semester's  close,  the  Harold 
McFarlin  Fund  had  grown  beyond  the 
$40,000   level   and   was   matched   by 
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additional  funds  from  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Health.  And 
on  May  11,  he  boarded  a  plane  for 
California  where  he  would  get  his  new 
heart. 

As  state  and  federal  monies  became 
harder  to  come  by  for  SIU-C's  Broad- 
casting Service's  "Festival  83"  fund- 
raising  effort  for  WSIU-TV  in  Carbon- 
dale  and  WUSI-TV  in  Olney  produced 
record-setting  results. 

Totals  for  the  18-day  "Festival  '83" 
included  $112,650  raised  through 
phone-in  pledges  by  4,325  people 
throughout  the  station's  viewing  area. 
The  station,  which  offers  students 
hands-on  experience  in  broadcasting, 
also  received  $18,500  in  pre-Festival 
membership  renewals.  □ 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO 


Delyte 


Morris 


• 


Story  By  Joyce  Vonderheide 


During  his  term  as  president  of 
SIU-C  from  1948  to  1970,  Delyte  W. 
Morris  changed  a  small  teacher's  col- 
lege of  3,000  students  into  an  interna- 
tionally known  university  of  almost 
24,000  students.  He  was  man  un- 
afraid to  work  and  make  his  dreams 
for  southern  Illinois  come  true. 

Concerned  with  helping  students, 
he  promoted  financial  aid  and  stu- 
dent work  programs  and  constructed 
buildings  that  were  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

In  honor  of  the  late  president,  April 
9,  1983  was  set  aside  as  a  day  of  trib- 
ute. The  University  held  an  open 
house  featuring  campus  tours,  exhib- 
its and  musical  performances  by  sev- 
eral campus  groups.  Various  people 
who  worked  with  Morris  during  his 
tenure  as  SIU  president  reminisced 
about  him  before  the  highlight  of  the 
day,  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  statue 
of  Morris. 
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"Morris  took  a  crumbling  brick  and 
made  a  mansion,"  John  Lonergan,  an 
arrival  to  SIU  during  the  early  years 
of  Morris'  term,  said.  When  Morris 
began,  the  faculty,  staff  and  commu- 
nity were  used  to  doing  without.  Mor- 
ris changed  their  ideas  of  the  status 
quo  and  made  them  accept  ideas  of 
expansion.  He  struggled  to  get  dormi- 
tories, water  lines,  police  and  fire 
departments  and  more  buildings  and 
services. 

Lonergan  was  one  of  several  people 
who  recalls  Morris  bicycling  across 
campus  with  his  wife  Dorothy  and 
stopping  to  talk  with  students  and 
staff. 

"He  was  a  president  who  could  be 
touched,"  Lonergan  said.  "He  was  not 
in  an  ivory  tower  set  aside  from  other 
people.  He  was  part  of  the  campus." 

Seymour  Bryson,  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Human  Resources,  le- 
called  Morris'  warmth  and  his  work 
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in  attracting  minority,  international 
and  disabled  students  to  the 
university. 

"All  of  America  has  benefited  from 
his  willingness  to  work  against  odds, 
to  build  a  university  that  would  pro- 
vide an  essential  service  to  black 
Americans  and  other  underrepre- 
sented  groups,"  Bryson  said.  "SIU 
under  Morris  became  known  as  an 
institution  where  you  would  be  wel- 
comed and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  judged  not  by  the  color  of  your 
skin  but  by  your  abilities." 

William' Norwood,  a  1959  SIU-C 
graduate,  said  that  in  the  late  1950s 
only  three  other  major  universities 
other  than  SIU-C  had  more  than  a 
five  percent  black  student  population. 

Remembering  Morris  as  a  vision- 
ary, Norwood,  a  nine-year  Board  of 
Trustees  member,  said,  "He  left  a 
spirit  of  'can  do.'  He  left  a  spirit  of  'we 
together  can  accomplish  anything.'" 

News 
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Betty  Mitchell,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  remembered  Moms  as  a 
problem-solver,  planner  and  builder. 
Mitchell  said  Morris  personified  the 
word  'ubiquitous'  because  his  work 
extended  beyond  the  campus  to  the 
entire  southern  Illinois  community. 

Calling  Morris  a  giant  in  higher 
education,  Board  of  Trustees  member, 
Ivan  Elliott,  said,  "He  moved  forward 
aggressively  and  seized  all  available 
opportunities." 

In  SIU's  first  75  years,  almost  5,000 
students  received  degrees,  Elliott  said. 
When  Morris  retired  in  1970,  over 
7,000  degrees  were  conferred. 

"The  seeds  he  planted  grew  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  into  a  broad 
professional  school  program,"  Elliott 
said.  "Only  now  do  we  realize  how  far 
ahead  he  planned."  , 

The  statue  of  Morris,  placed  in  the 
Hall  of  Presidents  in  the  library  bear- 
ing his  name,  was  unveiled  by  Mor- 


ris' widow  Dorothy,  son  Peter  and 
grandsons  Brett  and  Trevor. 

Addressing  the  500  people  at  the 
dedication  ceremony,  Peter  Morris 
said,  "We  dedicate  this  statue  as  a 
symbol  for  a  symbol.  This  becomes  a 
symbol  for  the  university  that  was 
developed  for  the  people." 

The  one-and-a-quarter  lifesize 
statue  was  sculpted  by  Fredda  Bril- 
liant, an  internationally  known  artist 
who  has  sculpted  such  people  as 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  R.  Buckminister 
Fuller  and  Pandit  Nehru.  Biilliant 
and  her  husband,  SIU-C  professor 
emeritus  Herbert  Marshall,  were  good 
friends  of  Delyte  and  Dorothy  Morris. 

"I  watched  what  he  did  for  the  uni- 
versity," Brilliant  said  in  an  inter- 
view prior  to  the  unveiling.  "I  never 
saw  anybody  so  conscientious.  To 
him  this  university  was  the  world. 
And  I  thought  there  should  be  a 
sculpture  of  him  one  day." 
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Brilliant  said  Morris  believed  in 
giving  everyone  a  second  chance  and 
wanted  to  make  everyone  happy. 

"Next  to  Nehru,"  Brilliant  said,  "I 
would  rate  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  I've  known,  and  I've  met 
some  very,  very  great  men." 

Brilliant,  who  has  lived  in  Carbon- 
dale  for  14  years,  began  sculpting  a 
clay  model  of  the  statue  in  April  of 
1969  in  a  small  room  in  Woody  Hall. 

She  decided  to  put  Morris  in  an 
academic  gown  and  to  end  the  statue 
just  below  the  knees  so  the  statue 
would  remain  timeless.  Having  Mor- 
ris in  a  suit  or  wearing  shoes  would 
make  the  statue  old-fashioned  in  the 
future,  she  said. 

A  specialist  from  New  York  then 
made  a  nine  piece  fiberglass  cast  of 
the  sculpture,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Noack  Foundry  in  West  Germany  to 
be  cast  in  bronze. 

Efforts  to  raise  money  for  the 
statue  began  in  1974  and  a  contract 
between  Brilliant  and  the  SIU  Foun- 
dation was  signed  in  November  of 
1982.  Arrangements  were  then  made 
to  transport  the  sculpture,  purchased 
through  some  300  private  contribu- 
tions to  the  Foundation,  from  West 
Germany  to  Carbondale. 

In  Morris'  1949  inaugural  address, 
he  said,  "Because  I  believe  in  the 
moving  power  of  education  and  the 
inherent  and  abiding  worth  of  my 
own  people,  I  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  complex  and  difficult 
burden  you  today  place  upon  me,  and 
look  ahead  with  confidence." 

Morris  remembered  his  responsibil- 
ity and  the  heroic-sized  statue  is  a  fit- 
ting remembrance  for  the  great  man 
who  lived  his  dreams.  □ 
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For  the  first  time  the  Obelisk  II  Maga- 
zine Format  Yearbook  takes  a  look  at 
research  projects  and  at  the  Office  of 
Research  Development  and  Administra- 
tion, who  coordinates  such  operations  at 
SIU-C. 

We  will  highlight  four  of  the  University's 
on-going  projects.  These  projects  have 
gained  a  spot  in  the  public  eye  over  the  last 
year  and,  we  felt,  merited  attention.  Keep 
in  mind  that  these  projects  are  only  the  tip 
of  a  large  iceberg. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  new  break- 
throughs in  medicine,  technology  and 
human  resources  are  daily  occurences.  Col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  world  play  an  important  role  in 
such  advancements  and  SIU-C  is  no 
exception. 

Whether  it  be  teaching  people  to  fly  in 
Nepal,  putting  books  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library,  researching  feeding  methods  for 
farm  animals  or  paying  some  SIU-C  stu- 
dents for  student  work,  the  Office  of  Re- 
search Development  and  Administration 
headed  by  Dr.  Michael  R.  Dingerson  is 
involved. 

The  call  for  such  an  office  within  the  SIU 
system  first  came  during  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Delyte  W.  Morris.  Morris  believed  that 
SIU-C  should  play  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  southern  Illinois.  In  reality,  the 
Morris  concept  of  community  service  trans- 
lates into  seemingly  small  but  important 


tasks  like  numbering  houses  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  region  or  conducting 
water  and  soil  tests  at  abandoned  strip 
mines. 

Although  there  is  no  cost  to  such  patrons 
the  overall  price  tag  for  all  these  projects 
was  more  than  $30-million  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  an  increase  of  $2.5  million  over  the 
previous  year.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
separate  donors,  ranging  from  federal  to 
state  to  private  sources,  supplied  these 
monies  in  1982. 

A  large  portion  of  those  external  dollars 
comes  from  corporations  who  hope  to  en- 
hance the  learning  environment  of  SIU-C 
students,  according  to  Dr.  Diane  Gilliland. 
Gilliland,  a  corporate  relations  coordinator 
for  the  Coal  Extraction  and  Utilization 
Research  Center,  said,  "Corporations  are 
interested  in  our  graduates  and  want  their 
training  to  be  the  best." 

While  there  is  no  denial  of  the  advantages 
of  research  projects,  such  programs  are 
threatened  most  by  budget  cutbacks.  Stan- 
ley McAnally,  vice  president  for  university 
relations  and  development,  said  in  Sep- 
tember of  1982  that  "(he)  hoped  to  raise 
money  from  private  sources,  predominantly 
alumni  and  friends."  He  believes  that  he 
can  reach  a  goal  of  $5-million  a  year 
through  gifts  and  contributions.  In  1981, 
the  University  collected  more  than  $1- 
million  from  private  sources.  □ 
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Linking  the  past  to  the  future 


Imagine  what  life  would  be  without 
blue-green  algae. 

John  Yopp  has  tried,  and  he  can't. 

He's  convinced  that  the  tiny  organ- 
isms, which  first  appeared  on  earth 
about  two  billion  years  ago  during 
what  geologist  call  the  Pre-Cambrian 
Period,  are  probably  responsible  for 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

"There's  very  convincing  evidence 
that  those  blue-green  algae  were  the 
first  organisms  on  earth  to  use  photo- 
synthesis to  produce  oxygen,"  he  said. 

But  Yopp,  a  professor  in  SIU-C's 
Department  of  Botany,  is  also  con- 
vinced that  the  ancient  plants  may 
hold  a  key  to  production  of  more  food 
in  the  future. 

The  blue-green  algae  Yopp  is  talking 
about  don't  bear  much  resemblance  to 
the  scum  that  fouls  your  home  aquar- 
ium   or    blooms    on    polluted    ponds. 


Many  species  of  the  tiny  plants  seem 
to  have  survived  and  flourished 
through  the  eons  by  adapting  success- 
fully to  conditions  so  dry  and  salty 
that  less  hardy  plants  would  shrivel 
and  die. 

In  fact,  they  sponge  up  water  so 
efficiently  that  they'd  literally  explode 
in  a  fish  tank. 

He  thinks  the  characteristics  have 
helped  the  algae  survive  may  be  part 
of  the  plant's  genetic  heritage.  If  true, 
that  fact  could  help  agronomists  breed 
hardier  food  crops  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Yopp  says  fossils  found  by  geolo- 
gists indicate  that  the  primitive  algae 
once  literally  blanketed  the  earth.  He's 
convinced  that  all  modern  plants 
which  use  photosynthesis  to  produce 
oxygen  are  genetically  descended  from 
them. 


"We're  breathing  the  results  of  their 
photosynthetic  activity,"  he  said. 

This  combination  of  tolerance  for 
arid,  salty  conditions  and  apparent 
genetic  kinship  to  plants  that  lived 
billions  of  years  ago  fascinates  Yopp 
and  his  research  colleagues  at  SIU-C 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA). 
NASA  is  funding  a  three-year, 
$250,000  study  of  the  algae  by  Yopp 
and  an  SIU-C  research  team,  aimed 
at  making  that  connection. 

The  blue-green  algae  are  useful  to 
Yopp  and  his  colleagues  because  the 
plants  are  what  scientists  call  "ex- 
tremely conservative  organisms." 

"They're  evolving  very  slowly  or  not 
at  all,"  he  said. 

Even  under  powerful  electron  micro- 
scopes, it's  all  but  impossible  to  tell  a 
two-billion-year-old  fossil  algae  from 
one  fresh  out  of  a  laboratory  flask,  he 
says.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use 
algae  grown  in  campus  labs  to  study 
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the  genetic  characteristics  of  their 
two-billion-year-old  ancestors.  Yopp 
and  his  research  group  are  using  28 
selected  strains. 

If  Yopp  and  his  SIU-C  colleagues 
are  right  when  they  theorize  that 
today's  blue-green  algae  carry  the 
same  genes  as  their  Pre-Cambrian 
forebears,  it  opens  the  possibility  of 
using  recombinant  DNA  techniques, 
or  "gene-splicing,"  to  transfer  the  or- 
ganisms' tolerance  for  arid  surround- 
ings to  modern  plants  such  as  corn  or 
soybeans.  If  the  idea  works,  it  could 
mean  more  food  for  regions  usually 
considered  too  dry  to  grow  conven- 
tional crops. 

The  three-year  project  is  based 
heavily  on  nearly  10  years  of  NASA 
funded  research  conducted  on  blue- 
green  algae  by  Yopp  and  his  SIUC  co- 
investigators,  physiologist  Donald 
Miller  and  phycologist  Donald  Tin- 
dall,  a  specialist  in  algae.  □ 

—  University  News  Service 


nfant  research  finds  answers 


How  is  language  processed  in  the 
brain?  Why  are  children  able  to  pick 
up  a  language  so  quickly?  Is  there  an 
innate  component  that  gives  some 
children  a  bias  in  learning  a  lan- 
guage? 

Wanting  answers  to  these  questions 
prompted  a  four-year  study  by  Dennis 
and  Victoria  Molfese,  SIU-C  psychol- 
ogists. The  Molfeses  followed  60  chil- 
dren of  low  birth  weight  and  normal 
birth  weight  from  infancy  to  three 
years  of  age,  analyzing  brain  wave 
tests  and  comparing  those  tests  with 
language  skills  tests  given  to  these 
children  a  year  ago.  The  results  show 
a  strong  correlation  between  the  new- 
born infant's  brain  wave  pattern  and 
the  children's  test  scores  three  years 
later.  Information  from  this  and  future 
studies  could  be  a  valuable  assessment 


tool,  enabling  doctors  to  diagnose 
infants  with  language  disabilities 
and  hearing  problems  and  correct  the 
problems. 

To  analyze  brain  waves,  electrodes 
are  attached  to  the  head  and  the. 
brain's  response  to  stimuli  is  recorded. 
A  variety  of  vowel-consonant  sounds 
were  fed  to  newborns  and  amplified 
to  see  how  the  information  was  proc- 
essed. Babies  who  were  able  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  sounds  did  better 
on  the  future  language  tests. 

The  March  of  Dimes  provided  fund- 
ing for  the  project,  wanting  to  know  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  language  de- 
velopment between  low  birth  weight 
(under  5'/_>  pounds)  and  normal  birth 
weight  children. 

Dennis  Molfese  noted  that  people 
who  have  studied  low  birth  weight 
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babies  in  the  past  have  tended  to 
study  those  with  additional  problems 
(respiratory  problems,  for  example), 
factors  which  may  have  led  to  the 
wrong  conclusions.  "The  differences 
(in  birth  weight)  don't  seem  to  mean  a 
lot  by  the  time  the  child  is  three.  There 
aren't  many  observable  results,"  Mol- 
fese  said.  "We  controlled  for  these  fac- 
tors in  our  experiment.  If  you  can 
control  factors  like  gestational  age, 
the  income  level  of  parents,  educa- 
tional level  of  parents,  there  isn't 
much  difference."  Controlling  these 
variables  enabled  the  Molfeses  to  test 
children  of  the  same  background.  If 
funding  is  granted,  Molfese  hopes  to 
rerun  the  study  with  infants  of  other 
backgrounds  and  see  if  the  results 
hold. 

In  studying  the  infants,  clearance 
had  to  be  given  by  the  hospitals  in- 
volved for  the  study.  Women  who  had 
just  given  birth  were  interviewed  and 
told  about  the  research.  If  they  were 
interested  in  having  their  child  in  the 
study,  the  infant  was  tested  while  in 
the  hospital.  Parents  were  allowed  to 
observe  the  thirty  to  forty-five  minute 
test,  conducted  at  Carbondale  Memo- 
rial and  at  Stanford  in  California.  The 
babies  were  retested  at  six-month  in- 
tervals and  the  data  studied  after  each 
test.  "At  one  point,  our  computer  was 
broken  for  two  years  so  we  couldn't 
analyze,  we  could  only  give  the  tests," 
said  Molfese.  The  tests  were  completed 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  analyzed  in 
the  year  after  the  tests. 

Currently  the  responses  are  tape 
recorded,  amplified,  and  brought  back 
for  analysis.  Molfese  and  his  col- 
leagues hope  to  adapt  an  Apple  Com- 
puter so  that  only  one  machine  is 
needed  rather  than  bringing  the  re- 
sponses back  for  analysis. 

Molfese  became  interested  in  the 
language  process  while  a  graduate 
student  at  Pennsylvania  State  where 
he  received  his  master's  in  1970  and 


his  doctorate  in  1972.  His  wife,  Vic- 
toria, also  received  her  doctorate  at 
Penn  State  (1974)  after  completing 
work  for  her  master's  at  San  Francisco 
State  in  1970. 

The  Molfeses  each  have  their  own 
research  programs.  Victoria,  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  has  studied 
morbidity  and  the  infant's  chances  of 
survival,  the  impact  of  fetal  monitor- 
ing on  parents,  color  perception  in 
babies,  and  communication  between 
the  elderly.  Dennis,  professor  of  psy- 
chology,  has  researched   neural  lin- 


guistics, how  the  brain  is  organized  to 
process  language,  and  has  begun  a 
long-term  research  project  to  study 
individuals  from  birth  to  age  80. 

While  environmental  factors  are 
important  in  language  development, 
the  Molfese's  study  indicates  that 
genetics  may  be  a  more  important 
factor  than  previously  thought.  Their 
soon  to  be  published  research  findings 
could  lead  to  procedures  to  correct  and 
prevent  language  problems  in  the 
future.  □ 

—Joyce  Vonderheide 
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Dragline  simulator— a  miniature  mine 


Southern  Illinois  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  you  can,  with  the  slight- 
est stretch  of  your  imagination,  oper- 
ate a  40-million-pound  coal  mining 
dragline  14  stories  high  in  a  building 
no  larger  than  a  high  school  gym- 
nasium. 

You  sit  in  a  bonafide  Bucyrus-Erie 
dragline  pilot's  seat  surrounded  by 
bonafide  Bucyrus-Erie  controls  in  a 
room  resembling  as  closely  as  possible 
a  bonafide  dragline  cab.  As  you  ma- 
nipulate the  controls  you  see  a  giant 
video  screen  an  apparently  huge  boom 
and  a  toothed  shovel  swing  and  dig 
in  what  looks  like  an  actual  strip  mine 
with  farms  and  green  hills  around  it. 


Behind  you,  a  computer  which  can  be 
programmed  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
any  of  three  makes  of  draglines  keeps 
track  of  your  errors  and  spits  them 
out  on  command.  To  your  right,  in  the 
corner,  a  much  smaller  video  screen 
waits  to  show  you  an  instant  replay 
of  your  mining  operations. 

"It's  very  realistic,"  said  Keith  Con- 
tor,  an  assistant  professor  in  SIU-C's 
department  of  technology.  "People  will 
grab  onto  something  to  steady  them- 
selves when  they  see  the  boom  swing. 
Experienced  operators  say  the  stress 
and  fatigue  are  the  same  as  on  a  real 
dragline." 

That   mav   seem   hard   to   believe. 


since  the  operators  know  that — rather 
than  running  a  machine  which  is  so 
expensive  that  major  damage  could 
put  a  small  mine  out  of  business — 
they  are  moving  a  boom  and  bucket 
no  larger  than  the  visible  parts  of  a 
submarine  periscope. 

The  boom  and  bucket  are  suspended 
from  a  swivel  in  another  room — a  sort 
of  sandbox  with  a  painted  stripmin- 
ing  landscape  for  walls.  Cameras  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  boom  allow 
a  magnified  view  of  the  scene  and  the 
digging  to  appear  on  the  big  screen  in 
the  mock  cab-room. 

"The  picture  may  not  be  that  good," 
Contor    said,    "but    once    people   get 
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going  on  the  controls,  they  really  get ; 
involved.  Some  of  the  operators  who 
were  testing  it  for  us  would  come  in 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  hours  just  to 
play  with  it.  And  this  was  after  they'd 
been  working  all  day  on  a  real  drag- 
line. They'd  bring  in  their  sons  and 
friends,  and  teach  them  how  a  drag- 
line's run." 

Though  it  is  easy  to  see  the  simula- 
tor as  an  expensive  toy,  Contor  said  it 
does  serve  a  vital  purpose — training 
of  people  who  plan  to  become  dragline 
operators. 

At  present,  the  only  way  to  learn 
the  operation  of  a  dragline  is  to  simply 
take  over  the  controls  of  one — a  haz- 
ardous business  with  a  machine  that 
lifts  a  million  pounds  of  dirt  in  one 
load  and  moves  it  to  a  new  site  in  less 
than  65  seconds. 

"Small  mistakes — a  half  full  bucket 
—can  cost  from  $800  to  $1000,"  Contor 
said.  "There  are  no  computers  like  the 
ones  the  simulator  has  in  a  real  drag- 
line, nothing  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 
You've  got  to  develop  a  feel,  learn  to 
recognize  visual  cues  like  the  shadows 
of  the  boom  and  bucket." 

McDonnell-Douglas  developed  the 
dragline  simulator  and  outlines  for  a 
training  program  for  the  Department 


of  Energy.  SIU-C  researchers  inher- 
ited the  project  when  the  University 
took  over  the  DOE's  Carbondale  Min- 
ing Technology  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  original  10-day 
operator's  program,  Contor  and  his 
associates  are  developing  programs 
for  mine  supervisors  and  managers 
which  will  assist  in  increasing  mine 
activity. 

"Knowing  how  a  dragline  works 
will  give  them  a  better  idea  of  what 
they  can  expect  of  operators,"  Contor 
said,  adding  that  a  trainee  is  usually 
"pretty  good"  after  15  hours  on  the 
simulator  "without  any  damage  or 
operating  costs." 

The  simulator  is  the  last  stage  in 
the  training  program.  Trainees  first 
study  workbooks,  slides  and  video- 
tapes pertaining  to  dragline  operation. 
They  then  move  to  the  "Dynamics 
Concept  Trainer,"  an  uncomputerized 
dragline  simulator  a  little  taller  than 
a  man  which  works  basically  like  toy 
cranes  in  carnival  games.  The  DCT 
familiarizes  the  trainee  with  boom  and 
bucket  movement,  and  with  the  visual 
cues  of  bucket-position. 

A  sandbox  model  of  a  strip  mine  is 
also  provided  to  assist  in  short-term 
planning.  Using  handscoops,  an  op- 


erator can  forecast  how  much  dirt  he 
can  move  and  to  where  he  can  move 
it. 

Though  dragline-operating  is  "the 
cushy  job — the  one  miners  want," 
Contor  said  it  involves  much  more 
than  the  mere  digging  and  dumping 
of  dirt.  "Operators  have  to  plan  roads, 
soil  placement  and  mine  drainage," 
Contor  said.  To  make  this  planning 
more  complex,  environmental  regula- 
tions require  that  strip  miners  leave 
the  mined  area  in  a  condition  equal  to 
or  better  than  its  original  condition. 

Training  of  dragline  operators 
aside,  the  computerized  simulator  still 
proves  useful.  An  operator  who  suf- 
fered a  radiation  burn  in  one  eye  used 
the  simulator  to  learn  if  he  would  still 
be  competent  with  a  real  dragline 
despite  his  impaired  vision.  SIU-C 
psychologists  monitor  students  who 
are  running  a  simulator  to  collect  data 
on  stress  reactions. 

As  to  why  southern  Illinois  was 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  only  dragline 
simulator  in  existence,  Contor  said, 
"This  area  is  unique.  There  are  only  a 
few  big  draglines  in  operation  and 
this  is  probably  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  them  in  the  world."  □ 

—Kevin  Eldndge 
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Turning  waste  into  profit 


It  sounds  like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot 
and  looks  like  a  storm  in  a  tube.  Re- 
searchers at  the  School  of  Engineering 
call  it  a  hydrocyclone  and  it's  turning 
coal  waste  into  usable  fuel. 

The  hydrocyclone  is  being  used  by 
the  researchers  to  salvage  usable  coal 
from  waste  piles.  Presently,  thousands 
of  acres  of  coal  wastes  containing 
usable  coal  cannot  be  used  because  it 
contains  pieces  of  rocks,  clay,  lime- 
stones, pyrites,  and  other  particles 
that  will  not  burn,  according  to  Phillip 
K.  Davis,  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Engineering,  Me- 
chanics and  Materials. 

Basically,  a  hydrocyclone  can  be 
used  to  separate  waste  materials  from 
a  variety  of  materials  such  as  coal  or 
copper.  The  device  is  used  to  separate 
heavy  particles  from  light  particles, 
Davis  said. 

Davis  and  his  research  team  have 
been  working  on  a  project  to  reclaim 
unusable  coal  since  September  1981. 
They  believe  that  the  hydrocyclone 
can  help  the  coal  industry  convert 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  fines  into 


usable  fuel.  Davis  hopes  to  complete 
the  project  by  August  of  1983. 

A  hydrocyclone  is  not  complicated. 
It  is  a  machine  that  makes  cyclones — 
funnels  that  whirl  around,  pick  things 
up  and  spit  them  out  the  top. 

Davis  said  the  hydrocyclone  creates 
a  liquid  cloud  by  pumping  fluids  at  a 
high  pressure  into  a  cylinder.  The  two 
experimental  hydrocyclones  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy can  be  pressurized  up  to  30  pounds 
per  square  inch.  One  of  the  hydro- 
cyclones  measures  11.5  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  the  other  5.5  inches. 

Centripetal  force  inside  the  whirling 
mass  of  liquid  draws  the  coal  particles 
into  the  vortex  and  out  to  the  top  of 
the  cone  through  a  collector  pipe, 
Davis  said.  Heavier  particles  such  as 
rocks  and  clay  are  forced  to  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  and  are  eventually 
flushed  through  the  bottom  pipe. 

Davis  said  the  process  works  be- 
cause coal  is  lighter  than  the  waste 
particles  separated  from  it.  This  dif- 
ference allows  the  hydrocyclone  to 
separate   coal   from   the   rest   of  the 


slurry,  he  said. 

The  larger  hydrocyclone  in  use  here 
has  a  capacity  of  up  to  100  gallons  of 
liquids  per  minute,  Davis  said.  About 
40  percent  to  60  percent  of  coal  may 
be  extracted  from  the  waste  material. 

Davis  said  the  researchers  plan  to 
try  out  different  sizes  and  shapes  of 
cylinders,  collectors  and  bottom  tubes 
to  find  a  combination  that  will  do  the 
job  most  efficiently  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  water  and  power. 

The  hydrocyclone  process  is  used 
not  only  in  the  coal  and  mineral  in- 
dustries, but  also  in  the  paper,  food 
and  petroleum  industries,  Davis  said. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  hydro- 
cyclone does  not  determine  efficiency, 
Davis  said,  there  are  no  plans  to 
acquire  larger  hydrocyclones. 

Assisting  Davis  in  the  project  are 
several  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students.  One  graduate  student  wrote 
his  master's  thesis  on  the  hydrocy- 
clone and  left  SIU-C  last  fall  for 'a 
position  with  McDonnell  Douglas  in 
St.  Louis. 

The  project  received  a  one-year 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Illinois  Min- 
ing and  Materials  Resources  Research 
Institute,  and  a  two-year  $134,647 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy. 

—William  Jason  Yong 
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Parent's  Day 


Story  By  Ramesh  Loganathan 


Parent's  Day  1982  arrived  in  Car- 
bondale  along  with  overcast,  gloomy 
skies.  Normally  it  would  have  meant 
staying  indoors,  but  parents  and  stu- 
dents alike  were  determined  not  to  let 
the  weather  deter  them  from  enjoying 
the  festivities. 

Parents  from  across  the  country 
took  advantage  of  SIU-C's  annual 
event  to  take  time  away  from  home 
and  venture  to  Carbondale.  More  than 
a  vacation,  the  weekend  gave  them  a 
chance  to  spend  time  with  their  stu- 
dents at  Southern. 

The  Student  Programming  Council 
and  University  Food  Service  arranged 
two  buffet  brunches  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  as  well  as  a  buffet  dinner  on 
Saturday  evening.  A  style  show  spon- 
sored by  the  Clothing  and  Textile  Club 
and  piano  music  by  Gus  Pappelis  pro- 
vided entertainment  for  the  two 
brunches.  Jazz  music  group,  Sapphire, 
performed  for  the  Saturday  dinner 
crowd  gathering  in  Ballroom  D  of  the 
Student  Center. 

The  main  attraction  of  Parent's 
Weekend  is  always  the  Parent's  Day 
football  game.  The  game  was  prefaced 
by  perfect  landings  on  the  McAndrew 
Stadium  turf  by  members  of  the 
SIU-C  Skydiving  Club,  their  multi- 
colored parachutes  adding  a  touch  of 
color  to  an  otherwise  gray  day. 

Parents  anxious  to  see  an  action- 
packed  college  football  game  were 
obliged  by  the  Salukis  and  Arkansas 
State  Indians.  After  an  evenly 
matched  game,  Arkansas  State  gained 


a  touchdown  in  the  final  few  minutes 
to  win:  victory  over  SIU.  However, 
Saluki  fans  weren't  to  be  outdone  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  fun,  launched  an  attack 
on  an  unsuspecting  Red  Indian  mas- 
cot. The  mascot  barely  survived  the 
ordeal  with  headband  intact. 

At  halftime,  the  Marching  Salukis 
gave  a  fine  performance.  Their  un- 
usual formations  and  well-executed 
music  endeared  them  to  the  crowd. 

The  parents  of  the  day,  Richard  and 
Karen  Zucco,  from  Washington,  111., 
were  presented  flowers  and  an  en- 
graved Paul  Revere  Bowl  from  Presi- 
dent Albert  Somit  at  the  game's  half- 
time  ceremonies. 

The  Zuccos  were  nominated  by  then- 
daughter,  Ronda,  in  an  essay  contest. 
Ronda's  essay  was  selected  from  37 
entries  by  a  panel  of  3  judges  repre- 
senting students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istration on  campus. 

Ronda,  an  SIU-C  graduate  student 
in  Guidance  and  Counseling,  felt  that 
nominating  them  for  "Parents  of  the 
Day"  was  the  best  way  to  express  her 
appreciation  for  all  that  they  had  done 
for  her  over  the  years. 

"Both  of  them  have  given  me  the 
love,  understanding,  reassurance  and 
confidence  to  now  lead  my  life  but  to 
always  be  a  special  part  of  theirs," 
she  wrote. 

Runners-up  for  Parents  of  the  Day 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Neal,  par- 
ents of  Patrick  Neal,  a  senior  in  Radio 
and  Television. 

In  conjunction  with  Saturday's  ac- 
tivities, the  Academy  Award  winning, 
film  "On  Golden  Pond"  was  screened 

continued 
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at  the  Student  Center  Auditorium. 

To  add  a  taste  of  culture  to  the  day, 
the  Shryock  Auditorium  presented  the 
Lotte  Goslar  Pantomime  Circus.  It 
was  an  evening  of  laughter,  dance 
and  mime  for  those  attending. 

All  weekend  the  staff  from  Recrea- 
tion Center  offered  campus  tours  to 
parents  as  well  as  free  use  of  many  of 
their  facilities. 

By  Sunday  evening,  Parent's  Week- 
end was  almost  over  and  the  parents 
wished  their  children  all  the  best  with 
warm  goodbyes.  But  the  goodbyes 
were  soon  over  and  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  another  week.  □ 
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A  student's  tribute  to  special  parents 


Although  my  father  had  to  raise  only  one  child,  his 
task  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  two  roles: 
that  of  father  and  mother.  My  natural  mother  passed 
away  shortly  after  I  was  born,  so  my  father  raised  me  by 
himself  until  he  remarried  when  I  was  a  sophomore  in 
high  school.  He  never  dated  until  I  entered  high  school, 
because  he  wanted  to  devote  all  his  extra  time  to  being  a 
good  parent.  He  did,  however,  spend  much  of  his  time 
working  double  shifts  as  a  machine  operator  at 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  in  East  Peoria,  Illinois.  He 
worked  many  long  and  hard  hours  in  order  to  support 
me.  I  realize  now  that  many  times  he  went  without  to 
ensure  that  I  had  enough  food  and  clothing. 

Instead  of  sleeping  between  shifts,  my  father  would 
read  to  me  or  help  me  with  my  school  work.  Although 
my  father  was  never  financially  able  to  attend  college, 
he  always  stressed  the  importance  of  an  education.  Now 
that  I  am  working  on  my  Master's  degree  in  Guidance 
and  Counseling,  I  appreciate  what  he  has  taught  me  in 
terms  of  values.  Whether  he  agreed  or  disagreed  with  my 
ideas  and  beliefs,  he  has  always  given  me  the  emotional 
support  I  have  needed.  He  is  a  very  strong  minded  yet 
sensitive  and  caring  individual.  He  generates  a  certain 
warmth  and  love  that  always  exists  whether  I  am  at 


home  with  him  or  away  at  school.  He  is  always  there 
whether  I  need  someone  to  listen  or  to  just  give  me  a 
hug.  He  shares  and  takes  interest  in  my  good  times  as 
well  as  my  bad. 

My  father  remarried  in  June  of  1975.  My  stepmother  is 
a  professor  of  sociology  and  psychology  at  Illinois 
Central  College.  She  is  an  intelligent  woman  with  a 
charming  personality.  She  is  very  sincere  and  genuine  in 
her  relations  with  others  and  a  pleasure  to  talk  with. 
Although  I  never  regretted  not  having  a  mother  as  a 
child,  I  am  now  glad  that  I  have  one.  She  took  the  extra 
time  to  know  me,  to  understand  me,  and  to  love  me.  She 
had  always  wanted  a  child  but  could  not  give  birth,  so 
she  enjoyed  being  a  part  of  our  lives.  She,  like  my  father, 
is  always  very  busy  but  she  lets  me  know  that  she  is 
there  when  I  need  her.  She  is  patient  and  takes  the  time 
to  listen  and  to  offer  advice. 

Both  of  them  have  given  me  the  love,  understanding, 
reassurance,  and  confidence  to  now  lead  my  own  life  but 
to  always  be  a  special  part  of  theirs.  I  feel  that  these 
qualities  define  a  "good"  parent.  I  also  feel  that 
nominating  them  for  "Parents  of  the  Day"  is  the  best 
way  to  express  by  appreciation  for  all  that  they  have 
done  over  the  years.  □ 
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A  HOMECOMING 


MARDI  GRAS 
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Story  By  Kevin  Eldndge 

Ask  any  dog  and  his 
brother  what  Mardi  Gras 
means  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  in  their  best  Hunter 
Thompson  snarls,  they'll  tell  you, 
"Mardi  Gras  is  decadent  and 
depraved."  Nine  times  out  often 
they'll  be  right. 

But  this  year's  Homecoming  at 
SIU-C,  thematically  Mardi  Gras, 
turned  out  to  be  number  ten — the  time 
every  dog  and  his  brother  was  wrong. 
Scarcely  a  whisper  of  decadence, 
scarcely  a  speck  of  depravity  sur- 
faced. Perhaps  students  were  playing 
it  sly  and  crafty,  biding  their  time 
until  Carbondale's  Halloween,  widely 
billed  as  the  Midwestern  Mardi  Gras. 
Perhaps  the  presence  of  visiting 
alumni  tempered  the  atmosphere.  Or 
perhaps  there  is  simply  a  niceness  in 


life  that  balances  its 
vulgarity. 

Nice — take  it  whatever  way  you 
will — is  the  only  word  for  Homecom- 
ing '82. 

A  combination  pep  rally/snake 
dance/ bonfire  on  Friday  night 
sparked  off  the  weekend's  events. 
While  the  Marching  Salukis  marched, 
the  Saluki  Shakers  shook  very  nicely. 

At  the  Masquerade  Ball  afterwards, 
Judy  Mills,  a  junior  in  public  rela- 
tions, and  Percy  Cordell  Smith,  a 
sophomore  in  computer  science,  were 
named  Homecoming  Queen  and 
King. 

Said  Mills,  who  turned  20  that 
same  night,  "I  feel  like  Princess 
Diana."  Quintessentially  nice. 

Saturday  morning  Mills,  Smith  and 
the  royal  court  presided  over  the 
annual  parade,  along  with  Jaleigh 
Jeffers,  the  reigning  Miss  Illinois. 

continued 
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Some  5,000  viewers  lined  South  Illi- 
nois Avenue,  those  under  the  age  of 
ten  and  a  few  over  twenty  keeping 
eagle-eyes  out  for  candy  being  tossed 
from  floats  and  convertibles.  Assorted 
politicians  tossed  pamphlets  to 
viewers. 

Twenty-four  high  school  bands  vied 
for  prizes  in  the  procession.  The 
hometown  Carbondale  Marching  Ter- 
riers drummed  out  their  competition 
for  the  first-place  award.  In  the  float 
competition,  University  Park  took  top 
honors,  while  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
copped  first  among  decorated  cars. 

All  nice  stuff,  those  floats  and 
bands,  that  candy.  But  the  crass  soul 
of  Mardi  Gras  wasn't  completely 
absent. 

The  SIU-C  rugby  team  strutted  in 
transvestite  garb,  baring  flat  breasts 
and  hooting  at  soldiers — a  premoni- 
tion, surely,  of  some  future  outburst  of 
depravity. 

Disquieting,  those  sultry  ruggers. 
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The  football  Salukis  eased  Home- 
coming festivities  to  a  close  with  a  21- 
9  triumph  over  Indiana  State.  Home- 
town victories,  especially  during 
Homecoming,  are  the  American 
equivalent  of  Princess  Diana:  nice, 
very  nice.  But  this  particular  victory 
was  messily  won  in  a  slow,  hap- 
hazard game.  Winning  was  nice,  but 
the  process  of  it  was  all  too  bland;  it 
was  even,  in  view  of  Homecoming's 
intrinsically  inspirational  atmos- 
phere, slightly  depressing. 

The  game  failed  to  fully  dispel  the 
threat  of  those  ruggers  and  wardheel- 
ing  politicians,  who  were,  doubtless, 


harbingers  of  the  Carbondale  Hallo- 
ween celebration  less  than  a  week 
away. 

Balance  is  the  key.  Homecoming 
served  as  a  sort  of  inoculation,  a  hair- 
curling  dose  of  niceness  to  counter 
that  upcoming  spree  of  decadence 
and  depravity,  the  true  and  infamous 
Midwestern  Mardi  Gras. 

Balance!  That's  the  ticket. 

When  Di  and  Charles  minced  into 
the  limelight,  remember,  they  rode  the 
news  seesaw  with  riots.  And  remem- 
ber, too,  what  the  old  folks  say:  nine 
time  out  often,  every  dog  and  his 
brother  will  have  their  day.  D 
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Marching 

Salukis 

Shine  at 
Busch  Stadium 


photos  by  Brian  Howe 


Story  By  Thomas  Sparks 


"Beautiful,  just  beautiful,"  said  Mike  Hanes,  director  of 
the  Marching  Salukis,  as  the  band  was  leaving  the  field  at 
Busch  Memorial  Stadium. 

They  had  just  performed  their  version  of  the  National 
Anthem  at  the  second  game  of  the  World  Series  before  a 
crowd  of  53,723. 

When  the  Salukis  began  playing,  they  brought  a  new 
dimension  to  the  World  Series.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
Series'  80-year  history,  the  National  Anthem  was  played  as 
an  instrumental,  instead  of  being  sung  by  a  celebrity. 

It  was  also  a  new  experience  for  the  fans.  The  Saluki 
version,  officially  known  as  "A  Salute  to  America,"  open- 
ing with  strains  of  "America  the  Beautiful,"  confused  the 
unsuspecting  crowd. 


When  the  solo  trumpets  of  Tony  Baca  and  Jon  Patton  < 
began  the  National  Anthem  following  a  timpani  roll,  the 
crowd  began  to  catch  on.  As  the  full  band  began  to  play, 
the  crowd  was  at  full  attentiveness. 

Baca,  the  first  soloist,  was  quite  matter-of-fact  following 
his  performance  before  an  estimated  television  crowd  of 
10  million. 

"I've  played  it  better,"  said  Baca,  "but  I  was  not 
conscious  of  the  the  television  cameras.  I  just  concentrated 
on  Mr.  Hanes  directing  and  the  sound  coming  out  of  my 
horn." 

But  Patton  was  not  so  matter-of-fact.  "I  was  so  nervous  I 
couldn't  go  to  sleep  until  4:30  in  the  morning.  But  once  we 
got  on  the  field,  I  just  blocked  everything  out." 

Although  many  members  of  the  band  regretted  not  being 
able  to  stay  for  the  game,  most  were  ecstatic  at  just  being 
able  to  perform  at  the  World  Series.  □ 
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Carbondale  style. . .  where  men  are 
women,  women  are  cats,  and  i/ou're 

/ 

known  for  a  sense  of  survival 


Story  By  Kevin  Eldridge 


"Watch  out.  This  weekend  is  Halloween  and  all  the 
crazies  are  out,  especially  here.  So  be  careful,  okay?" 

SIU-C  English  professor  Bill  Lewis  warned  his  short 
story  class  the  Wednesday  evening  before  Halloween,  "Don't 
get  murdered,  robbed,  assaulted.  Don't  take  any  Tylenol  or 
other  dangerous  drugs  from  strang- 
ers. Show  up  here  Monday  in  one 
piece." 

Not  your  typical  prescription  for 
Halloween  caution,  that,  but  a  fit- 
ting preface  for  All  Hallow's  Eve  in 
Carbondale,  especially  in  the  wake 
of  the  Tylenol  cyanide  murders. 

Carbondale  is  infamous  for  play- 
ing the  reluctant  and  unofficial  host 
of  an  annual,  wild  and  drunken 
street-celebration  in  honor  of  Hal- 
loween. The  Midwestern  Mardis 
Gras,  some  insightful  and  glib  soul 
christened  it  a  few  years  back. 

Annually,  as  October  expires,  stu- 
dents and  professional  drinkers 
journey  to  Carbondale  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  to  share  with 
their  local  counterparts  the  simple 
pleasures  of  reeling  in  altered  states  down  South  Illinois 
Avenue  and,  in  some  cases,  bending  the  law  until  it  breaks. 

Lunacy  is  expected,  even  encouraged,  and  curbed  only  by 
individual  taste  and  highly  outnumbered  patrolmen. 

This  year,  with  tales  of  the  Tylenol  deaths  still  trickling 
through  the  media,  Halloween  lunacy  took  on  a  nervous — if 
not  a  grim— edge.  A  disc-jockey  for  Carbondale's  WCIL-FM 
wondered  over  the  air  how  the  poisonings  would  affect  the 


incidence  of  tampering  with  Halloween  candy. 

By  some,  at  least,  this  issue  was  summarily  skirted.  One 

student  said,  "I  wasn't  expecting  to  have  trick-or-treaters, 

so  I  didn't  have  any  candy  for  the  ones  I  did  have.  I  gave 

them  quarters  instead.  They  said  a  lot  of  people  had  given 

them  money  rather  than  candy." 

On  South  Illinois  Avenue,  revellers  took  the  Tylenol  slay- 

ings  in  stride.  There — where  cat-women  prowled  among 
Arabs,  waddling  Chaplins,  and  rov- 
ing quartets  of  Marx  brothers — 
giant  bottles  of  Extra-Strength  Ty- 
lenol trundled  about  dispensing 
bogus  capsules,  and  a  somber  cor- 
tege of  mourners  stalked  through 
the  drunks  bearing  with  them  a 
casket  marked  "Tylenol  victim 
number  8." 

Also  taken  in  stride  was  Carbon- 
dale's  answer  to  the  sidewalk  uri- 
nals of  Paris:  good,  dark  American 
allies.  Unless  you  were  born  in  a 
bar  or  restaurant  fronting  on  South 
Illinois  Avenue,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely you  saw  the  inside  of  one 
during  the  Midwestern  Mardi  Gras, 
much  less  gave  their  plumbing  a 
workout.  Revellers  filled  those  es- 
tablishments like  gallons  of  malt 

poured  into  pint  mugs. 
The  bladders  of  few  could  endure  the  near  endless  wait 

for  essential  fixtures.  And  allies  and  shadowed  nooks  were 

hosed  down  with  a  vengence  all  Halloween. 

Prior  to  this  year's  celebration,  Undergraduate  Student 

Organization  President  Jerry  Cook  attempted  to  stem  the 

approaching  golden  tide  by  proposing  the  installment  of  20 
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portable  chemical  toilets  along  South  Illinois  Avenue  dur- 
ing Halloween.  However,  the  Carbondale  City  Council 
turned  down  the  proposal,  arguing  that  the  "porta-potties" 

Carbondale's  answer  to  the 
|  sidewalk  urinals  of  Paris:  good, 
dark  American  alleys. 


would  be  vandalized  and  possibly  passed  over  the  heads  of 
celebrants  like  girls  at  a  pep  rally. 

Said  Cook,  "The  city  administrators  do  not  want  to  adopt 
any  measures  which  would  appear  as  though  they  are 
condoning  Halloween." 

Cook,  of  course,  was  not  referring  to  Halloween  as  a 
holiday  but  to  the  Midwestern  Mardi  Gras. 

continued 
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During  this  year's  celebration,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
about  15,000,  Carbondale  police  made  28  arrests  for,  among 
other  things,  aggravated  battery,  assault  and  battery,  un- 
lawful use  of  weapons,  retail  theft,  theft  by  possession, 
possession  of  a  controlled  substance  and  delivery  of  a 
controlled  substance.  However,  police  favorably  compared 
this  number  of  arrests  to  the  32  arrests  made  during  the 
1981  celebration  in  a  crowd  of  similar  size. 


"The  city  administrators  do  not 
want  to  adopt  any  measures 
which  would  appear  as  though 
they  are  condoning  Halloween 
— Jerry  Cook,  USO  president 


>> 


According  to  Nikki  Nance,  nursing  supervisor  at  Car- 
bondale Memorial  Hospital,  about  the  same  number  of 
Halloween-related  injuries  were  treated  this  year  as  in  1981, 
when  over  100  people  sought  treatment. 

The  Monday  following  the  1982  celebration,  Bill  Lewis, 
upon  surveying  his  intact  short-story  students,  gave  them  a 
post-Halloween  welcome  you  could  have  heard  only  in 
Carbondale. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "you  all  made  it  in  one  piece.  You 
survived."  □ 


photos  by    David  Booton 
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Not  Your  Typical 
Class  Clown 


College  students  are  often  accused 
of  "clowning  around"  and  SIU  stu- 
dents are  no  exception.  Dana  Nelson 
is  one  student  who  works  hard  at  his 
clowning — and  even  gets  paid  for  it. 

Known  by  some  as  "The  Juggling 
Fool,"  Nelson  has  been  seen  clowning 
around  at  quite  a  few  places.  This 
year's  schedule  has  included  the  Stu- 
dent Center's  annual  Madrigal 
Dinners,  the  Theta  Xi  talent  show, 
and  local  night  spots.  And  if  he  has 
his  way,  he'll  be  juggling  and  clown- 
ing for  a  long  time. 

Nelson  does  a  show  of  juggling, 
jokes,  magic  and  mime. 

photo  by  Doug  Janvrin 


"It's  a  hobby  turning  into  an  obses- 
sion," Nelson  said.  Nelson  taught 
himself  to  juggle  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  He  started  with  three  ten- 
nis balls,  then  began  juggling  clubs 
and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

"It's  taking  up  more  and  more  of 
my  time,"  he  said.  "I'll  juggle  any- 
thing that  isn't  nailed  down." 

And  that  is  no  exaggeration.  He 
juggles  pingpong  balls,  flaming 
torches,  bowling  balls,  softballs,  axes, 
machetes,  fireballs,  clubs,  rubber 
chickens,  and  even  hamburgers. 

Nelson  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
practice  is  the  key  to  juggling.  But 


admits  that  all  of  that  practice  some- 
times gets  boring. 

"You  practice  and  practice.  You  get 
bored  with  what  you're  doing  so  you 
try  to  think  of  other  things  that  you 
can  do,"  he  said.  "I  try  to  tell  jokes 
while  I'm  juggling  or  juggle  new 
things." 

Nelson  often  makes  his  craft  sound 
easy  to  the  layman. 

He  used  this  ability  when  he  taught 
a  juggling  class  as  part  of  the  New 
Horizons  series  held  in  the  Student 
Center. 

"The  class  met  two  hours  a  week 
for  six  weeks.  Everyone  was  juggling 
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within  the  first  half-hour,"  he  said. 

He  begins  by  teaching  the  juggler- 
to-be  simple  patterns  with  just  one 
ball.  Then  two  balls  are  employed. 
Finally,  three  balls  are  attempted  and 
more  complicated  patterns  are 
learned. 

"I  know  200  different  juggling  pat- 
terns. I  was  bored  one  day  and  I  just 
started  counting  them,"  Nelson  said. 
"Practice  is  all  it  is.  You  don't  have  to 
be  coordinated." 

Some  of  Nelson's  routines  appear  to 
be  foolish,  if  not  dangerous.  He  some- 
times juggles  fireballs  or  flaming 
torches,  and  even  bowling  balls. 

"The  fireballs  are  balls  of  cotton 
that  I've  soaked  in  a  flammable  liquid 
then  I  light  and  juggle  them,"  he  said. 

But  the  real  danger  according  to 
Nelson  does  not  come  from  being 
burned— at  least  not  by  the  flames. 
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"It  is  dangerous  on  stage  because 
there  is  a  big  risk  involved.  It's  a  risk 
to  the  performer's  ego.  Three  balls  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  me  as  a  bowling 
ball,"  Nelson  said. 

But  Nelson  has  a  goal  in  mind.  He 
hopes  to  combine  his  skills  as  a  jug- 
gler with  wirewalking  and  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  to  fulfill  his  dream  of 
becoming  a  circus  clown. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  into  the  clown 
college  with  the  Ringling  Brothers 
and  Barnum  and  Bailey  circus,"  he 
said. 

That's  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The 
clown  school  only  takes  60  hopefuls 
out  of  the  5000  applicants  annually. 

The  clown  school  is  nine  weeks  of 
intensive  training — 10  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week. 

"Sixty  hours  a  week  and  on  the 
seventh  day  you're  not  resting.  You're 
watching  films  of  past  performers.  So, 
you're  always  learning,"  Nelson  said. 
"When  you  get  out  of  the  school  you'll 
be  a  professional  performer." 

Nelson  auditioned  for  the  clown 
school  when  the  circus  was  at  SIUC 
last  fall.  He'll  find  out  in  August 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  accepted 
by  the  clown  college,  to  begin  in 
September. 

"You  have  to  be  what  they're  look- 
ing for.  Basically,  you  have  to  have 
the  right  mental  attitude  to  spend 
nearly  all  year  on  the  road  and  to  do 
show  after  show.  You  have  to  be  right 
mentally  and  physically,"  he  said. 

"I'd  love  to  tour  with  them  at  least 
a  year.  It  would  be  such  a  good  expe- 
rience and  a  good  way  to  improve  my 
skills,"  Nelson  said.  "You'd  be  work- 
ing all  the  time.  During  the  free  times 
when  you're  not  performing  you'd  get 
bored  and  you  could  practice." 

Clowning  around  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  Dana  Nelson,  and  he 
wants  to  keep  it  that  way. 

"It's  something  I  love  to  do.  A  lot  of 
people  choose  to  be  performers.  I'm  a 
juggler,"  Nelson  said. 

"I  just  want  to  keep  on  doing  it."  □ 


photo  by  Doug  Janvrin 
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Story  By  Joyce  Vonderheide 


She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  gets  noticed.  Some  people 
find  her  fascinating;  others  would  rejoice  if  they  knew 
they'd  never  see  her  again.  Some  think  she's  funny;  others 
are  horrified  by  her. 

Why  does  this  woman  get  noticed?  It's  not  her  con- 
versation, in  fact,  she  never  speaks.  It's  not  the  way  she 
moves,  because  she  never  moves.  Rather,  she  stands  in  the 
Student  Center,  bald  and  misshappen  and  stark  naked,  day 
after  day. 

This  woman  is  the  Female  Figure,  the  bronze-colored 
statue  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Student  Center.  Many 
students  pass  by  the  statue  every  day.  Some  chuckle  and 
utter  some  comical  remark  under  their  breath.  Others  give 
a  quick  glance  and  look  away.  Some  are  so  accustomed  to 
her  being  there  or  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  don't 
bother  to  look  at  the  work.  Others  have  probably 
conditioned  themselves  not  to  glance  up  because  they  know 
she  is  there. 

"That  thing  is  so  ugly,"  one  passerby  remarked  to  her 
friend.  "They  ought  to  turn  it  around." 

Martha  Dietzen,  a  sophomore  at  SIU-C,  thinks  the 
Female  Figure,  also  known  as  the  Yin  Lady,  has  value  as 
an  art  piece  and  should  remain  in  place.  "It's  interesting. 
It's  embarrassing,"  she  said.  "You  shouldn't  be 
embarrassed  to  look  at  it  but  most  people  are." 

A  Student  Center  worker  named  Terri,  who  was  too 
embarrassed  to  give  her  last  name,  thinks  that  the  statue  is 
"disgraceful." 

"Why  should  it  be  here?"  she  asked,  shaking  her  head. 
She  wouldn't  give  a  reason  for  her  opinion  but  left  the 
impression  that  the  statue  degrades  women  or  that  men 
might  enjoy  seeing  the  statue  but  not  women. 

Anothern  student,  Ron,  said  that  he  didn't  care  one  way 
or  the  other  whether  the  statue  goes  or  stays,  but  he,  too, 
refused  to  give  his  last  name. 

"It's  up  to  each  individual,"  he  commented.  "Some  might 
think  it's  art.  Some  might  not."  And  he  began  to  read  the 
paper  in  hope  that  he  wouldn't  be  asked  any  more 
questions. 

Terry  McBride,  an  SIU-C  alumnus,  thinks  that  the 
Female  Figure  depicts  the  long  term  effects  of  dorm  food. 
"Definitely  a  work  of  art.  Whether  it's  good  or  bad  is 
another  story,"  McBride  chuckled  as  he  examined  the 
statue.  "She's  deformed  out  of  shape,  and  not  symmetrical. 


Besides  that,  she's  pregnant." 

To  Lyle  Maloe,  a  second  year  SIUC  student,  the  Female 
Figure  is  "bizzare."  He  scarcely  notices  the  statue  when  he 
walks  by  and  does  not  see  much  value  in  it  as  an  art  piece. 

The  creator  of  this  controversial  work  of  art  is  Preston 
Jackson,  an  SIUC  alumnus  from  Decatur.  He  did  his 
graduate  work  in  sculpture  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
receiving  his  master's  degree  in  1971.  After  having  taught 
at  Millikin  University  and  the  Lakeview  Center  Art  School, 
Jackson  presently  teaches  sculpture,  drawing  and  design  at 
Western  Illinois  University. 

He  has  sculpted  works  for  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  Decatur  Salvation  Army  building.  Jackson  has 
exhibited  his  works  in  various  places  in  the  Midwest  and 
still  does  one-man  shows.  He  currently  lives  in  Peoria. 

The  Female  Figure,  worth  $2000,  was  created  from 
welded  auto  bumpers.  Brandt  Pfeifer,  a  student  in  one  of 
Jackson's  classes  at  Western,  likes  the  way  the  statue  is 
designed.  "Preston  goes  after  the  human  form  a  lot," 
Pfeifer  said.  "He  gets  into  life,  lives  life  to  the  fullest  and 
advises  his  students  to  do  the  same." 

Pfeifer's  sister  Beth,  is  not  offended  by  Jackson's  work. 
"It's  a  statue  that  people  talk  about.  No  matter  how  many 
times  you  see  it,  it  looks  different,"  she  observed. 

The  art  piece,  part  of  the  University  Museum  Collection, 
was  purchased  with  a  grant  from  the  Illinois  Arts  Council. 
According  to  Evert  Johnson,  curator  of  the  University 
Museum,  an  acquisitions  committee  decides  and  has  the 
final  say  over  what  goes  into  the  museum  collection.  The 
museum  does  not  receive  tax  funds,  budgeting  funds,  or 
any  state  money  for  purchasing  art  work.  "The  money  has 
to  come  from  outside  gifts  or  a  grant,"  Johnson  stated. 

The  Female  Figure,  a  temporary  exhibit,  is  on  "extended 
loan"  to  the  Student  Center. 

Kay  Pick  Zivkovich,  arts  and  crafts  coordinator  for  the 
Student  Center,  is  one  person  on  the  committee  that  selects 
art  work  for  the  Student  Center.  From  time  to  time,  the 
museum  curator  will  ask  the  committee  if  an  art  piece  can 
be  displayed  in  the  Center. 

"The  art  work  is  there  so  students  will  appreciate  it 
more,"  Zivkovich  explained.  "But  students  tend  to  be  art 
critics.  They  either  love  it  or  they  hate  it." 

Most  students,  whether  they  love  or  hate  the  statue,  think 
that  it  should  remain  in  its  position  in  the  Student  Center. 
As  one  student  casually  observed,  "Someone  should  dress 
up  like  that  for  Halloween."  □ 
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SIU  Press 

"a  step  ahead  of 
the  publishing 
industry" 


Story  by  John  Racine 
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The  SIU  Press  is  located  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  other  book  pub- 
lisher of  its  kind,  in  an  area  that, 
though  it  is  not  economically  rich  and 
receives  little  national  attention,  has 
considerable  historical  significance 
and  natural  resources  of  both  eco- 
nomic importance  and  scenic  beauty. 

University  Press,  in  operation  since 
1959,  will  publish  its  one-thousandth 
title  in  the  fall  of  1983.  A  small  land- 
mark: even  more  so  when  considering 
that  over  half  of  them  are  still  in 
print. 

Looking  back  on  SIU  Press'  26- 
years  as  a  publishing  house,  Director 
Kenney  Withers  remembers  when 
people  were  more  likely  to  choose  a 
title  by  James  Joyce  over  one  by 
Stephen  King.  "The  field  didn't 
always  use  to  be  all  that  competitive. 
The  market  was  big  enough  and  there 
were  plenty  of  scholars  writing." 

But  times  have  changed.  The  num- 
ber of  scholarly  readers  and  writers 
have  been  declining.  However,  despite 
being  located  in  what  one  writer  la- 
bels a  "sad  backwater,"  the  Press  has 
gained  a  high  degree  of  notoriety. 

Southern  Illinois  University  Press 
is  rated  in  the  top  one-third  of  the 
more  than  70  university  presses 
across  the  nation.  Each  year  Univer- 
sity Press  publishes  50  texts  and 


consistantly  wins  awards  from  mid- 
western  and  regional  publishing  as- 
sociations. 

At  a  time  when  the  scholarly  book 
market  is  receding  the  Press  has 
managed  to  find  success  in  marketing 
their  products.  Each  year  the  Press 
returns  eighty  percent  of  the  near  $1- 
million  budget  through  sales  alone. 

One  figure  that  notes  SIU  Press' 
standing  in  the  publishing  world  is  a 
ten  percent  international  sales  rate. 
University  Press  books  can  be  found 
on  shelves  in  Moscow,  China,  France, 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  some  of  the 
smaller  provinces  of  South  America. 

The  Press  not  only  markets  its 
products — both  books  and  records — in 
foreign  lands  but  also  reprints  many 
popular  Asian  and  European  texts. 

Once  a  book  or  potential  series  is 
selected  it  is  subjected  to  a  six  month 
period  of  production  as  well  as  scru- 
tiny by  the  editors. 

After  a  script  is  checked  for  mar- 
ketability it  is  given  to  one  of  the 
Press'  four  editors  for  editing  and 
rewrite.  "After  about  a  month  the  edi- 
tor sends  the  edited  material  to  the 
author,"  says  editor  Stephen  Smith. 
"The  author  takes  another  month  to 
make  revisions  and  then  sends  it 
back  to  us." 

Smith,  with  the  University  Press 
for  13  years  now,  says  that  each  edi- 
tor is  assigned  8  to  ten  scripts  a  year. 
More  complicated  books,  the  Dewey 
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series  as  an  example,  take  more  time 
and  attention. 

After  the  final  draft  is  pieced  to- 
gether it  is  sent  to  the  production 
staff.  When  the  book  is  pasted  up  by 
the  staff — an  assistant  editor,  student 
workers  and  one  intern — it  is  proof- 
read and  the  book's  cover  design  is 
finalized.  Outside  designers  and  edi- 
tors are  sometimes  employed  in  these 
areas. 

While  the  production  of  the  book  is 
underway  the  marketing  department 
is  fast  at  work.  A  technique  known  as 
target  marketing  is  used  to  pin-point 
the  best  channels  through  which  the 
books  can  be  distributed. 

Several  complimentary  copies  are 
sent  out  to  book  review  publications 
and  notable  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. A  favorable  review  by  a  big 
name  publication  greatly  increases 
the  chances  of  success  for  a  Univer- 
sity Press  publication. 

When  the  orders  begin  to  come  in, 
several  warehouse  workers,  under  the 
direction  of  Kenny  Corwell,  box  the 
books  and  send  them  to  customers. 

What  volumes  are  not  moved  from 
the  shelves  immediately  are  stored  in 
a  9000-square  foot  warehouse  adjoin- 
ing the  Press'  production  facilities. 
Corwell  said  the  biggest  part  of  the 
job  is  inventorying  the  more  than 
600,000  volumes  each  year.  "Since  it 


would  be  impossible  to  inventory 
every  title  at  once,"  he  said,  "we  do 
about  one  hundred  titles  at  a  time 
from  October  until  January  every 
year." 

Withers,  in  his  third  year  with  the 
Press,  says  that  SIU  Press  has  prob- 
ably grown  ahead  of  the  industry  but 
is  still  hampered  by  a  limited  market. 
To  compensate  for  lost  dollars  it  has, 
in  recent  years,  turned  to  works  by 
bigger  name  authors  such  as  the  late 
John  Gardner  and  published  series  in 
areas  such  as  Science  Fiction  in 
hopes  of  drawing  additional  dollars. 

"The  market  has,  at  best,  not  in- 
creased," he  said.  "So  another  way  we 
try  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  lost 
market  is  to  print  textbooks.  Again, 
these  are  for  a  limited  market." 

Another  source  of  income  has  been 
the  selling  of  rights  and  excerpts  of 
works.  "So  far  we  haven't  been  af- 
fected by  the  budget  cutbacks  to  insti- 
tutions like  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,"  he  said. 

When  present  and  projected  cut- 
backs begin  to  take  effect  Withers 
does  not  thing  the  Press  will  be  hurt. 
"We're  pretty  economical.  I  think  that 
we  would  just  have  to  cut  the  number 
of  books  that  we  do.  That's  hard  be- 
cause cutting  back  on  your  books  cuts 
back  on  your  money." 

While  production  costs  have  sky- 


photo  by  Doug  Janvnn 
Kenney  Withers  (precious  page)  stands  among  some  of  the 
600,000  books  stored  in  University  Press'  warehouse. 
Teresa  White  (above)  is  one  of  the  editors  working  with 
writers  on  submitted  manuscripts.  Land  Between  the 
Rivers,  now  in  its  fourth  printing,  is  one  of  the  Press' 
successes. 
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Kathy  Giencke  (above)  does  design  work  on  some  of  the  50  books  that  the  Press 
publishes  each  year. 


rocketed  one  part  of  the  Press  has 
remained  constant.  The  quality.  "Uni- 
versity presses  still  maintain  a  very 
high  degree  of  quality,"  he  said. 
"However,  university  presses  are  like 
commercial  presses  in  that  there  is  a 
scramble  for  good  manuscripts." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Withers 
would  like  to  expand  the  Press'  pro- 
duction staff  to  include  an  in-house 
book  designer.  But,  the  number  one 
priority  is  to  expand  their  production 
system  from  hand-processed  to  an 
electronic  one. 

Withers  expects  the  move  to  be  a 
totally  computerized  system  by  about 
fiscal  year  1984,  if  funding  allows. 

An  area  targeted  for  improvement 
is  the  number  of  disciplines  that 
books  are  published  in.  The  present 
figure  is  15.  Withers  would  like  to  see 
that  number  decrease. 

One  way  that  the  Press  saves 
money  is  by  using  educators  from 
within  the  university  as  advisors.  By 
using  this  source,  the  Press  is  better 
able  to  scout  the  market  for  material. 
These  educators  also  provide  one- 
third  of  the  Press'  annual  output. 

Other  state  universities,  such  as  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Northern, 
provide  a  similar  publishing  outlet  for 
professors  and  other  researchers.  As 
only  one  of  three  in  Illinois  Withers 
feels  the  SIU  Press  publishes  more 
than  any  of  its  two  competitors.   □ 
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The  success  of  scholarly  books  are  measured  by  the 
reviews  they  receive  and  by  their  sales. 

While  few  books  achieve  success,  in  both  definitions, 
those  that  do  are  labeled  best-sellers  and  money- 
makers. 

SIU  Press  does  not  boast  many  best-sellers  or 
money-makers.  In  part  because  they  operate  within  a 
limited  market  and  in  part  because  the  first  publication 
of  a  work  only  goes  as  high  as  2,000  copies. 

"Land  Between  the  Rivers,"  by  C.  William  Horrell, 
Henry  Dan  Piper  and  John  W.  Voigt,  is  one  of  the 
Press'  success  stories. 

Now  in  its  first  run  as  a  paperback,  the  pictorial 
guide  to  southern  Illinois  has  had  three  printings  as  a 
hardback  edition  since  its  introduction  in  1973. 

The  201-page  book  is  full  of  black-and-white  photos 
that  typify  life  in  southern  Illinois.  Highlighted  by 
easy-reading  copy  the  book  guides  a  reader  from  Bald 


Knob  to  the  "popcorn  capital  of  the  world"  to  the  state 
fair  in  DuQuoin. 

Then  there  are  series  such  as  "The  London  Stage" 
which  exist  only  as  a  tool  for  eighteenth  century  stage 
scholars.  The  9-volume  work  covers  the  period  from 
1660  to  1800  and  is  a  compilation  of  old  plays,  theatri- 
cal and  newspaper  diaries  of  the  day.  Many  of  the 
early  volumes  are  now  out  of  print  and  commanding 
high  prices  on  the  rare-book  market:  and  are  under 
revision. 

Two  series  of  particular  national  value  are  "The 
Papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  edited  by  John  Y.  Simon, 
and  "The  Works  of  John  Dewey."  edited  by  Jo  Ann 
Boydston.  The  appearance  of  volumes  11  and  12  in  the 
Grant  series  represents  the  half-way  point  in  the 
works.  The  Press  is  in  the  process  of  printing  the  last 
16-volumes  of  a  36-volume  series  on  the  works  of 
Dewey.  □  John  Racine 
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SIU  Salukis: 
hounds  with  style 


Story  By  Thomas  Sparks 


Princeton  has  its  Tiger;  B.C.  has  its  Eagle 

Rutgers  is  the  Queensman;  a  title  truly  regal 

But  from  frigid  New  York  City  to  Kentucky's  old 
Paduchee 

There's  just  one  burning  question,  "what  the  hell  is  a 
Saluki?" 

So  queried  Jerry  Isenburg  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
when  the  Salukis  made  their  appearance  at  the  NIT  in 
March  of  1967. 

Isenburg  is  definitely  not  alone.  Wherever  an  SIU  stu- 
dent goes,  someone  is  bound  to  ask.  Even  alumni  find  they 
still  encounter  this  problem  years  after  graduation.  Next 
time  it  happens  to  you,  simply  show  the  unknowledgable 
person  this  article. 

According  to  Webster's,  the  Saluki  is  an  ancient,  arabic, 
breed  of  tall,  slender,  swift-footed,  hunting  dog  with  keen 
eyesight,  long,  silky  ears  and  tail  and  with  a  smooth  coat 
ranging  from  white  or  cream  to  black  or  black  and  tan. 

The  Saluki,  nicknamed  "El  Hor"— the  Nobel  One— has 
been  around  almost  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember  and 
we're  talkin'  long — about  6500  B.C.  Ancient  Arabs  wor- 
shipped him.  They  carved  pictures  of  him,  mummified  him, 
and  wrote  odes  to  him.  Why?  Because  he  can  hunt  almost 
anything  and  he's  good  at  it. 

The  Saluki  hunts  mainly  by  eyesight  and  can  hit  top 
speed  in  almost  no  time,  which  by  most  estimates,  is  some- 
where around  45  m.p.h.  The  dog  is  a  hunting  machine,  bred 
mostly  to  chase  down  desert  gazelles,  which  are  no 
slouches  themselves  in  the  world  of  speed.  The  dog  gets 
them  almost  every  time. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  SIU?  Back  in  1951, 


students,  fans  and  I  dare  say  quite  a  few  of  the  faculty  and 
staff,  decided  they  couldn't  deal  with  the  SIU  nickname 
anymore.  You  think  Salukis  is  puzzling,  back  then  it  was 
the  Maroons. 

Five  SIU  coaches  get  the  credit  (or  the  blame),  for  nomi- 
nating the  Saluki  as  the  school's  new  mascot.  After  all,  this 
is  'Little  Egypt'  (but  that's  another  story)  and  Abe  Martin, 
Doc  Lingle,  Lynn  Holder,  Bill  Waller  and  Cecil  Franklin 
must  of  thought  the  Saluki  would  feel  right  at  home. 

Doc  Lingle  was  quoted  in  1951  as  saying,  "Imagine  the 
interest  such  a  name  would  create  when  our  athletic  teams 
travel.  Nearly  everyone  would  wonder  about  the  name  and 
ask  questions.  The  novelty  of  it  would  be  a  talking  point." 

Now  that  the  history  lesson  is  over,  let's  get  up  to  date. 
Currently,  there  are  four,  four-footed  Salukis  on  campus 
who,  like  good  mascots,  turn  up  at  many  sporting  events 
and  make  other  special  appearances. 

Bandit,  Debbie,  Kahlid  and  Thunder  all  live  in  the  Wild- 
life Annex  Complex  west  of  McLafferty  Road  under  the 
supervision  of  caretakers.  At  the  complex,  the  dogs,  who 
range  in  age  from  three  to  thirteen,  lead  a  life  of  leisure. 
They're  stars  and  they  often  seem  to  know  it. 

Bandit,  an  eight-year-old  male,  is  the  most  dominant  of 
the  four.  He's  also  a  perennial  crowd-pleaser  because  of  his 
antics  at  games.  Bandit  has  been  known  to  bark  at  almost 
anyone,  and  once,  to  the  delight  of  Saluki  fans,  grabbed  an 
unsuspecting  basketball  referee  by  the  pants  leg. 

Debbie  at  13,  is  the  oldest  and  meekest  of  the  four  and 
had  been  retired  from  her  public  career.  She's  also  the  only 
female. 

Khalid,  six,  and  Thunder,  three,  are  easy-to-get-along- 
with  sort  of  characters,  who  really  shine  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  crowds.  These  boys  are  almost  always  on  their 
best  behavior. 
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But  the  four-footed  canines  aren't  the  only  Salukis  in 
town— just  ask  Jerry  Miller  or  Paula  Harney.  These  Saluki 
fans  are  Salukis  themselves — costumed  of  course.  Miller 
has  been  wearing  the  outfit  for  a  year,  while  Harney  took 
over  from  Kathy  Schwarzkopf  at  the  start  of  spring 
semester. 

SIU-C  has  had  costumed  mascots  since  about  1963,  but 
the  past  year  was  the  first  time  there  were  ever  two.  The 
current  uniforms  were  designed  and  constructed  by  Mary 
Schulz  and  Devra  Chernick  of  the  Theater  Department. 

As  mascots,  Miller  and  Harney  attend  most  major  sport- 
ing events  and  try  to  create  spirit  at  the  games.  They  work 
alone  or  with  the  Cheerleaders  and  are  often  requested  to 
make  appearances  at  functions  off  campus  to  represent 
SIU.  The  costumed  mascot  works  best  for  appearances  off 
campus,  especially  when  travel  is  involved.  One  or  both 
usually  accompany  the  Cheerleaders  to  away  games  that 
are  within  driving  distance. 

"It's  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  a  Saluki  mascot.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  doing  it,  it's  fun,"  said  Miller,  a  21-year- 
old  sophomore  in  radio  and  television. 

Being  a  mascot  isn't  all  fun,  though.  Mascots  are  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  amount  of  good-natured,  (usually),  abuse, 
such  as  pulling  on  the  ears  and  tails  of  the  outfits.  They 
also  are  the  brunt  of  jokes.  It's  not  uncommon  for  people  to 
approach  them  both  in  or  out  of  uniform  and  say,  "you're  a 
real  dog." 

Being  a  mascot  is  also  physically  strenous.  The  tempera- 
ture inside  the  full-body  uniforms  becomes  quite  uncomfort- 
able, even  after  a  short  time.  The  structure  of  the  uniforms 
sometimes  makes  it  awkward  to  see  clearly,  breathe  deeply 
or  move  easily. 

But,  as  Miller  says,  "when  you're  inside  the  mascot  outfit, 
'do  it  like  a  big  dog,'  takes  on  a  whole  new  meaning."  □ 
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Two  Loves  I  Have 
of  Comfort 

and  Despair 


by  Matthew  Kirksey 


I 


t's  more  than  a  hot  night's 
restlessness  that  makes  my 
wife  toss  and  turn  beside 
me  in  bed.  She  is  doing  a  poor  job  of 
pretending  to  sleep.  She  has  her  back 
to  me  now,  and  in  this  darkness  I 
watch  her  rising  and  falling  body:  the 
curving  silhouette  of  her  shoulders, 
the  slope  into  her  waist,  the  rise  of  her 
hips,  and  the  falling  flow  of  her  long 
legs.  At  thirty-six  she  has  lost  none  of 
the  endearing  qualities  for  which  I 
married  her.  I  am  constantly  drawn 
to  her. 

Like  a  magician,  I  pass  my  hand 
over  her  bare  buttocks,  trying,  I 
think,  to  make  the  physicality  of  our 
once-love  rise  and  meet  me  in  the 
midair  of  the  present,  meet  me  half- 
way. As  if  she  can  sense  my  presence, 
she  stirs  closer  to  her  edge  of  the  bed. 
I  gently  lower  my  hand  onto  her  and 
smooth  the  skin  creased  by  bunched 
blankets.  My  hand  stops  as  if  halted 
by  its  own  brain  and  then  slowly 
moves  to  the  crevice  from  which  stem 
her  pale  legs.  She  tenses.  Between 
this  cleft,  my  hand  fingers  its  way, 
but  before  I  can  go  any  further,  she 
wrenches  from  my  reach,  grunting, 
"Uh-ungh!"  Frustrated  and  embar- 
rassed, I  quietly  slide  out  of  bed  and 
walk  to  the  bay  doors  opening  onto 
the  small  terrace  overlooking  Walnut 
Street.  I  throw  them  open.  And  that  is 
when  I  hear  the  rising  and  falling  of 
many  voices,  voices  colliding  and 
clambering  over  one  another.  And  I 
see  the  lights  in  the  sky,  burning  in  a 
haze  of  yellow  and  orange.  Much  like 
lovers'  tongues,  these  colors,  these 
lights  lick  the  darkness  from  the  sky. 


Fiction 


I  postulate  on  the  source  of  the 
light.  Perhaps  it  is  this:  The  End. 
After  twenty  years  of  cold  warring, 
some  unwitting  janitor  has,  while 
mopping,  backed  into  the  sanguine 
button.  And  this  meek  fire  is  just  the 
beginning.  Soon  the  explosions  and 
screams  will  be  deafening.  Soon  even 
the  air  will  burn  and  I  will  rush  to 
Janice  who  is  still  lying  in  bed.  I  will 
clasp  her  in  my  arms,  jerk  her  into 


Like  the  colors  of  the 
fire  on  this  May  night, 
my  wife  dazzles  with 
her  simplicity  and 
forthrightness. 

the  moonlight  and  tell  her  I'm  sorry 
for  this  bad  life.  But  I  will  find  her 
face  ashen  and  shriveled.  I  will  feel 
her  final  hot  breath  blow  past  my  ear 
and  converge  with  this  final  earth. 

Ah,  but  this  is  too  much.  Perhaps  it 
is  this:  the  blazing  delight  of  a  home- 
coming bonfire.  A  young  man  is  hold- 
ing someone  he  dearly  loves  around 
the  waist.  They  are  walking  and  they 
are  drinking  from  a  wineskin.  He 
believes  he  is  going  to  be  a  university 
man.  His  mind  is  a  spool  of  scenes 
from  the  books  he's  read.  He  glances 
at  her  occasionally.  He  thinks  she  is 
beautiful  and  wise.  Tightening  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  he  wonders, 
when  she  looks  sad  and  distant,  if  she 
is  acting  out  a  scene  in  a  book  she's 
read  or  one  that  he's  read.  If  he's  not 
familiar  with  the  sad  scene  she  plays, 
he  wonders  if  he  ever  will  be. 


But  this  fire  is  too  large,  the  shouts 
too  dangerous,  too  maniacal.  This 
must  be  an  act  of  revolt,  an  act  of  de- 
struction. The  campus  is  burning.  Or, 
at  least,  part  of  it.  And  I  must  be 
morbid  to  watch  what  could  be  my  fil- 
ing cabinet  of  published  academic 
papers  and  rejected  short  stories  blaz- 
ing to  hell  itself. 

I  hear  another  sound,  more  distinct, 
closer.  Turning  from  the  light  of  the 
blaze,  I  see  the  shadowed  figure  of  my 
wife  as  she  is  lying  in  bed.  She  is  cry- 
ing. And  I  am  saddened  and  embar- 
rassed by  her,  for  I  know  why  she 
cries. 

I  fumble  about  in  the  dark  for  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  and  return  to  the 
bay  doors,  step  through  and  sit  in  a 
chair  on  the  terrace  to  watch  the  dev- 
astating brilliance  of  the  fire  over  the 
trees. 

Like  the  colors  of  the  fire  on  this 
May  night,  my  wife  dazzles  with  her 
simplicity  and  forthrightness.  She 
has  long  brown  hair  that  falls  lan- 
guidly onto  her  freckled  shoulders 
which  are  best  exposed  beneath  two 
thin  straps  of  her  summer  print 
dresses.  She  has  long  fingers  that 
angle  delicately  from  playing  the 
piano. 

We  met  at  a  writers'  workshop  in 
1956. 1  had  just  arrived  in  Boston  and 
knew  no  one.  I  would  sit  alone  in  the 
student  union,  smoking  and  reading 
detective  novels,  and  often  I  would 
see  her  sitting  with  a  group  of  people, 
talking  over  coffee.  Once,  after  class 
had  convened,  she  asked  is  I  might 
want  to  join  their  discussion. 
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As  she  approached  me,  I  discreetly 
watched  her  casual  and  buoyant 
movements.  If  one  had  to  judge  her 
character  by  her  actions,  one  might 
have  surmised  that  she  attained  her 
grandest  achievements  by  way  of  her 
sure  and  happy  manner. 

I  put  my  book  aside  as  she  said, 
"Hello,  my  name  is  Janice.  You're 
name  is  Tom,  isn't  it?" 

Nervously  I  replied,  "Well,  yes,  it  is, 
but  most  people  call  me  Thomas.  At 
least,  that's  what  I'm  known  as." 

She  stood  there,  taken  aback  by  my 
directness.  To  relieve  her  of  my  seem- 
ing stoicism,  I  said,  "Have  a  seat?" 

"Actually,  my  friends  and  I  were 
wondering  if  you'd  like  to  join  us  at 
our  table." 

"Well,  I  don't  know." 

"Oh,  come  on." 

I  looked  at  the  people  at  her  table. 
They  were  engaged  in  some  discus- 
sion, and  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  be 
asked  some  point  question  that,  if 
answered  ungrounded,  could  embar- 
rass me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
looked  at  Janice,  at  her  sincere  and 
certain  smile,  at  the  flash  of  her  teeth, 
I  said,  "All  right." 

I  got  up  and  went  with  her  to  the 
table  where  her  friends  had  congre- 
gated. When  we  arrived,  she  intro- 
duced me  to  the  members  of  the  table. 
Immediately,  someone  asked  where  I 
was  from. 

"I'm  from  southern  Illinois,"  I 
replied. 

Jancie  asked  me  from  what  town. 

"Fisherman's  Worth." 

"Must  be  next  to  a  river,  eh?"  asked 
a  young  man  named  Carlo  Kramer. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is.  It's  next 
to  the  Ohio  river." 

Janice  sipped  her  coffee  and  then 
said,  "What  is  it  like  to  live  there.  I 
mean,  we've  heard  of  all  kinds  of 
prejudice  in  the  south.  Is  it  that  way 
where  you  lived?" 

"First  of  all,  it's  not  really  that  far 
South.  And  as  far  as  prejudice  goes  I 


never  saw  any  blatant  harrassment. 
I'm  sure  that  there  is.  It's  all  done 
very  subtly.  Most  of  the  people  in  my 
town  are  just  poor  folks  and  town 
characters  trying  to  get  by,  that's 
all." 

As  I  talked,  I  noticed  Carlo  Kramer. 
He  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be  very 
affected  by  Janice's  beauty  as  was 
most  of  the  men  around  her.  When  I 
stopped  talking,  he  began  dropping 
names  of  obscure  writers  he  was  fond 
of,  trying  gallantly  to  impress  Janice. 
She  politely  acknowledged  his  pres- 
ence as  did  every  one  else,  but  the 
majority  of  the  group's  interest  fell  on 
me  because  I  was  the  mystery  man  in 
the  ensemble. 

"So  you  say  there  were  some  inter- 
esting people  in  your  town?"  Janice 
asked. 

Slowly,  I  gathered  my  recollections 
about  Fisherman's  Worth  and  then 
began  my  tale,  "Well,  there  was  this 
old  woman  named  Armayda  Apples 
who  was  very  fond  of  cats.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  she  had  a  whole  houseful 
of  cats  and  kittens.  She  had  so  many 
that  her  husband  grew  disgusted  of 
her  and  the  smell  the  cats  had 
brought  with  them  that  he  ran  off 
and  left  her. 


She  was  fascinated  by 
the  vulgarities  and  the 
haplessness  of  my  life 
and  the  life  of  southern 
Illinois,  as  if  it  and  I 
were  synonymous  and 
filled  with  mysterious 
lamentations. 

"One  time  Mrs.  Apples  went  to  the 
police  station  and  asked  the  chief  if 
she  could  have  a  red  light  and  a  siren 
put  in  her  car  so  she  could  rush  her 
sick  cats  to  the  hospital." 


"You've  got  to  be  kidding,"  Janice 
said. 

"No,  I'm  not.  So  the  chief  gave  her 
a  red  light  so  she  wouldn't  hound 
him,"  I  replied. 

"And  I  suppose  that  she  rushed  her 
cats  to  the  hospital,"  Carlo  said, 
glumly. 

"Yes,  she  did,  and  the  doctor  would 
give  the  cats  a  shot  of  warm  water 
and  send  her  home." 

"What  ever  happened  to  her?  Is  she 
still  in  your  home  town?"  Janice 
asked. 

"No,"  I  said,  "she  breathed  in  too 
much  cat  hair  and  died  of  fur-balls." 

Carlo  Kramer  rose  quickly  and 
departed.  After  he  was  gone,  I  told 
more  stories  from  Fisherman's  Worth 
and  eventually  came  to  feel  I  was 
part  of  their  community. 

There  were  some  interesting  people 
in  the  group.  Some  were  poets,  some 
were  short  story  writers,  and  others 
were  literary  scholars.  All  of  them 
were  graduate  students.  Janice,  her- 
self, was  a  scholar,  but  she  wrote 
prose  and  poetry,  also.  I  had  read  a 
few  of  her  poems  and  short  stories  in 
back  issues  of  the  university's  literary 
magazine.  They  were  very  good, 
unlike  my  stabs  at  writing. 

Janice  and  I  began  seeing  each 
other  quite  often,  and  the  affection 
that  was  present,  intensified  each 
time  we  touched,  each  time  we  passed 
bits  of  information  about  ourselves 
back  and  forth.  This  give-and-take 
relationship  became  one  where  the 
consumption  of  our  past,  present,  and 
the  future  could  not  be  denied  for  one 
moment.  That  is  when  we  decided  to 
live  together. 

The  one  unfortunate  occurrence 
was  that  as  soon  as  we  began  living 
together,  Janice  stopped  writing.  I 
believe  that  had  she  continued  to 
write  she  would  have  been  better  than 
I  could  ever  have  dreamed.  As  for  her 
lost  desire  to  write,  we  had  a  short 
and  severe  argument.  She  told  me 
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never  to  tell  her  to  write.  I  tried  apol- 
ogizing, something  at  which  I've 
never  been  good,  and  told  her  that  her 
work  was  pristine  and  diamond-like, 
the  opposite  of  my  raggle-taggle 
prose.  But  rather  than  dealing  with 
the  subject,  she  left  our  bed,  put  on 
her  clothes,  and  disappeared  into  the 
night. 

What,  you  might  ask,  was  it  that 
drew  Janice  and  I  together  so  that 
eventually  we  were  married?  Surely 
there  were  times  when  all  was  not 
right.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  myself 
being  sucked  into  a  vortex  of  human 
experience,  a  time  of  wonder.  I  felt  the 
wholeness  that  a  man  can  only  know 
from  a  woman  who  compensates  for 
the  life  he  has  never  lived. 

I  had  been  nowhere,  other  than 
Boston.  Janice  had  been  born  there, 
had  traipsed  through  Europe  and 
Mexico,  and  had  lived  in  Australia  for 
two  years.  My  ancestry  was  born  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  Ohio  River.  It 
raised  itself  up  through  muddy  water 
and,  in  turn,  learned  to  feed  on  its 
own  kind.  I  had  descended  from  a  line 
of  fishermen  whose  smell  was  the 
smell  of  their  daily  labor.  My  father 
was  the  last  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  in  the  southern  most  tip  of 
Illinois,  and  he  had  been  my  last  link 
to  Fisherman's  Worth.  My  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  still  quite 
young,  and  I  had  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters. My  father  insisted  that  I  go  to 
school  to  do  what  he  could  not:  read 
and  write.  He  knew  the  river  was 
dying  due  to  industrial  waste,  al- 
though he  could  not  have  said  it  in  so 
many  words.  It  seemed  that  every 
year  his  catch  was  smaller  and  his 
face  more  sallow,  worn  out.  And  so  he 
made  sure  that  I  could  go  to  college 
by  leaving  me  a  small  savings. 

Janice's  family,  descended  from 
Boston  lawyers,  held  a  most  promi- 
nent social  position  in  that  city.  I  had 
the  chance  to  meet  her  father  who 
had  practiced  law  for  thirty-seven 
years. 
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At  our  meeting,  I  found  him  to  be  a 
kindly  man  who  did  not  embody  the 
stuffiness  of  social  hierarchy.  His 
dignity  stemmed  from  his  quiet, 
thoughtful  manner.  He  offered  me  a 
drink  of  his  favorite  scotch  he  had 
hidden  under  a  brick  next  to  the  coal 
furnace  in  his  basement. 

"'They  won't  let  me  drink.  They 
think  it's  bad  for  me.  Granted,  the 
heart  attack  hindered  my  daily  activi- 
ties, but  having  to  sneak  around  to 
drink  is  frustrating  as  hell.  I'll  proba- 
bly have  another  attack  trying  to  find 
a  new  hiding  place  for  my  scotch. 
Here,  have  a  spot  more,"  he  said  and 
held  out  the  flask. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  drinking  man, 
sir,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  that's  bully,   but  have 
another." 

I  held  out  my  fruit  jar,  and  he  liber- 
ally poured  me  more. 

He  said,  "It's  awful  when  the  fam- 
ily treats  me  like  a  child.  I'm  sixty- 
three  years  old,  and  I  have  to  sneak 
around  like  I'm  having  a  scandalous 
affair  with  my  scotch." 

"I  suppose  they're  just  considering 
your  health,"  I  said. 

"They  act  as  if  I'm  going  to  live 
forever,"  he  said,  and  he  poured  more 
scotch  into  his  jar. 

Well,  in  a  sense,  he  did  as  did  my 
ancestors.  There  is  no  separation  of 
generations  one  from  another.  I  carry 
the  tragedies  of  generations  around 
like  currency.  I  believe  that  was  why 
Janice  became  interested  in  me  and 
came  to  love  me.  I  bartered  my  family 
history  and  its  bleakness  and  poverty 
to  someone  who  wanted  it.  She  was 
fascinated  by  the  vulgarities  and  the 
haplessness  of  my  life  and  the  life  of 
southern  Illinois,  as  if  it  and  I  were 
synonymous  and  filled  with  myste- 
rious lamentations. 

One  night  early  in  our  relationship, 
Boston  was  blanketed  in  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  snow.  We  had  been  at  a  gath- 
ering of  friends  and  had  come  home 


for  the  evening  to  our  apartment.  We 
had  been  living  together  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  situaton  was  pleasant 
and  easy.  I  was  tired  from  the  day's 
work  of  teaching  and  studying  and 
decided  to  go  to  bed.  I  closed  my  eyes. 

"So  what  happened  to  your 
father?"  I  heard  Janice  say. 

"What?" 

"You  never  finished  the  story  at  the 
party.  What  happened?"  she  asked, 
slowly  undressing  at  her  side  of  the 
bed.  * 

As  I  contemplated  how  to  tell  the 
story,  I  watched  how  each  part  of  her 
skin,  as  it  became  naked,  seemed  to 
glow,  giving  the  room  a  human  light. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"How  did  he  die?" 

"You  really  don't  want  to  go  into 
that  now,  do  you?" 

"I'd  like  to  know,  that's  all,"  she 
said,  crawling  into  bed. 

"He  died  on  the  river.  Had  a  heart 
attack  while  he  was  fishing,"  I  said. 


As  I  contemplated  how 
to  tell  the  story,  I 
watched  how  each  part 
of  her  skin,  as  it 
became  naked,  seemed 
to  glow,  giving  the 
room  a  human  light. 


"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  propping  her 
pillow  against  the  bedstead. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  sorry  about. 
He  always  said  that  if  he  had  to  go, 
he  wanted  out  of  this  world  on  the 
one  thing  that  gave  him  peace.  And 
that  was  the  river." 

"What  did  he  look  like?" 

"He  was  a  big  thick-necked  man, 
and  to  look  at  him  you  wouldn't  think 
that  he  thought  of  such  things  as 
states  of  mind.  But,  one  time  before 
he  died,  he  told  me  that  to  be  on  the 
river  at  four  in  the  morning  with  just 
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the  sound  of  the  waves  hitting  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  watching  the  sun 
rise  just  over  the  trees  was  a  won- 
drous thing.  He  said  that  when  the 
waves  hit  the  boat  that  it  was  like 
your  heart  hitting  your  ribcage.  Can 
you  believe  this  old  man  who  drank 
and  raised  hell  all  his  life  talked 
poetry?" 

"You  underestimate  your  family," 
she  said. 

"Maybe  I  do.  I  don't  know." 

"So  he  died  on  the  river?" 

"When  someone  had  spotted  the 
boat,  they  said  that  it  was  going 
around  in  circles,"  I  continued. 

"In  circles?" 

"He  had  managed  to  make  the  boat 
do  that  by  angling  the  rudder." 

"Why  do  you  think  he  did  that?" 

"I  guess  he  didn't  want  to  wind  up 
at  Cairo.  He  just  stayed  in  Fisher- 
man's Worth,  going  in  circles  all  his 
life." 

"You're  being  too  hard  on  him,"  she 
said. 

Yes,  I  was,  but  I  wanted  to  rid 
myself  of  a  past  of  simple  people,  of 
people  who  only  comprehended  prac- 
ticality in  its  every  day  sense.  I  could 
not  hear  the  music  of  their  practical 
lives,  singing  above  the  every  day. 

Janice  and  I  talked  long  and  hard 
about  marriage  and  how  we  wanted 
our  lives  arranged.  She  said  that  she 
wanted  our  relationship  to  work,  but 
that  she  did  not  want  to  feel  bound  by 
the  strictures  of  jealousy  and  petty 
grievances.  I  fully  agreed  with  her 
since  I  had  grown  up  watching  my 
mother  and  father  battle  for  suprem- 
acy over  one  another.  Their  constant 
bickering  and  prolonged  silences  were 
more  than  I  could  manage  at  times 
and  they  only  increased  my  distance 
from  them  and  added  to  my  solitude. 
With  all  this  in  mind,  Janice  and  I 
embarked  on  a  marriage  of  independ- 
ence and  love.  And  our  lives  contin- 
ued as  before,  until  one  night  while 
we  were  fixing  dinner. 


Janice,  while  dicing  an  onion,  said, 
"I'm  going  to  quit  school." 

"What  did  you  say?"  I  asked,  open- 
ing the  refrigerator. 

"I'm  quitting  school." 

"Are  you  serious?  You  only  have  a 
year  before  you  get  your  M.A.,"  I  said. 

"I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought.  And 
doing  what  I'm  doing  is  not  what  I 
want  to  do,"  she  said,  scraping  the 
diced  onion  off  the  cutting  board  into 
the  frying  pan.  She  turned  up  the 
heat. 


I  put  my  ear  to  the  door 
and  heard  stifled  cry- 
ing. Janice's  weeping 
seemed  to  range  on  a 
sad  musical  scale. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 

"I  want  to  work  with  people.  I  want 
to  see  the  results  of  my  life  before  me, 
walking  and  talking.  I  want  to  do 
things." 

"You're  doing  things,  now." 

"I'm  tired  of  writing  goddamned 
papers  on  miniscule  topics  about 
books  that  have  been  written  about  so 
much  that  no  one  reads  the  books 
anymore.  They  just  read  what  was 
written  about  it  and  then  say,  'Oh, 
what  a  wonderful  book  that  was.  You 
must  read  it.'  I  get  so  tired  of  it.  I  just 
want  to  do  something,"  she  said,  stir- 
ring the  onions. 

"I  still  think  you're  doing  some- 
thing," I  replied. 

"But,  I'm  not  doing!" 

I  didn't  press  the  subject  after  that 
because  my  feelings  smarted  from  the 
darkness  of  her  implications. 

She  finally  quit  graduate  school 
and  became  involved  in  a  program, 
helping  runaway  teen-agers  at  a  half- 
way house.  Her  spirit  for  this  sort  of 
thing  was  inexhaustible.  While  I 
brooded  over  the  use  of  sound  in  the 


novel,  Clarissa,  she  came  home  filled 
with  exuberant  concern  for  what  she 
was  doing. 

Because  I  felt  that  Janice  did  not 
want  to  lose  contact  with  the  world  of 
literature,  I  thought  I  would  invite  a 
new  grad  student  over  for  dinner. 

Randall  Henchman  was  a  gregar- 
ious fellow,  and  at  first  I  had  shied 
away  from  him.  But  his  reckless 
nature  made  him  interesting.  He  was 
quite  a  public  man.  Randall  would 
rather  be  in  a  bar,  drinking,  dancing, 
and  running  his  theories  of  poetry 
through  the  ears  of  anyone  who 
would  listen. 

After  the  meal,  Janice  and  Randall 
went  to  the  living  room,  and  I  opened 
a  bottle  of  wine.  I  could  here  Janice 
and  Randall  discussing  her  work  at 
the  half-way  house.  He  was  very 
reserved  and  interested  in  Janice's 
concern  for  young  runaways.  When  I 
came  into  the  room,  I  poured  wine  for 
the  two  of  them. 

Janice  asked  him  many  questions 
about  his  poetry,  and  Randall  re- 
sponded exactly  as  I  had  expected 
him  to.  He  gave  a  non-stop  mono- 
logue which  was  erratic  and  brilliant. 
I  knew  Janice  would  like  him  and 
was  pleased  that  some  aspect  of  the 
academic  world  could  still  captivate 
her.  It  bound  her  to  me,  I  thought. 

Janice  was  astounded  to  find  that 
Randall  was  a  supporter  of  what  was 
later  to  be  known  as  women's  libera- 
tion. His  poems,  to  me,  smarted  of 
overt  causes  and  slogans.  She  com- 
pared them  to  Walt  Whitman,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  didn't  like 
them,  although  the  didactical  point 
was  well  taken.  Well,  they  talked  and 
talked  while  I  kept  filling  their  wine 
glasses. 

In  time,  they  became  good  friends. 
They  lunched  together,  and  the  three 
of  us  would  go  to  the  country  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  the  week.  They'd  go  on 
long  hikes  while  I  lay  on  a  blanket, 
reading.  Oh,  I  thought  that  summer 
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glorious  when  I  was  a  graduate 
student. 

By  far  the  most  glorious  night  of 
that  summer  was  when  Janice  told 
me  she  was  pregnant,  and  in  a  little 
less  than  nine  months  we  had  a  beau- 
tiful baby  girl.  We  named  her  Cas- 
sandra the  same  day  I  received  a 
reply  about  a  teaching  position  from 
the  university  in  Carbondale.  I  was 
grateful  that  I  had  been  accepted 
there  since  all  the  other  universities 
that  I  had  applied  to  had  looked  at 
my  record  with  unconcern. 

Janice  was  very  excited  about 
going  to  southern  Illinois.  She  often 
told  me  that  she  had  wanted  to  dis- 
cover me  in  the  presence  of  the  land 
from  which  I  had  sprung,  like  some 
new  strain  of  weed  that  needed  inves- 
tigation to  discover  the  reasons  for  its 
being.  Yes,  Janice  was  excited  that 
she  and  I  and  Cassandra  were  going 
to  that  wild  country. 

As  we  were  packing  our  belongings, 
someone  knocked  on  our  apartment 
door.  Janice,  who  had  been  depressed 
because,  I  thought,  we  were  leaving  a 
part  of  our  life  behind,  answered  the 
caller. 

"Just  a  minute,"  she  said. 

I  went  into  the  bedroom  to  pack  the 
sheets  away.  I  heard  the  door  open 
and  close.  Because  I  was  bent  over  a 
cardboard  box  and  blood  was  rushing 
to  my  head,  my  ears  began  to  pound 
in  a  steady,  quite  beat.  But  over  the 
rush  of  blood,  I  could  recognize  the 
hushed  voice  speaking  to  Janice.  It 
was  Randall's.  His  voice  wanted  to 
break,  to  shout,  to  rage.  I  quietly 
placed  the  patterned  sheets  in  the  box 
and  crept  to  the  corridor  and  leaned 
against  the  wall. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  leave,  god- 
damnit,"  Randall  whispered  tensely. 

"I've  got  a  family,  now.  I  just  can't 
leave  them.  Be  practical,  Randall. 
You're  going  to  have  to  go.  He's  in  the 
bedroom  and  might  walk  in  any 
minute." 


"I  don't  give  a  shit.  Tell  him  you 
want  a  divorce." 

"I  can't,"  Janice  replied. 

"Then  you  don't  love  me,  do  you?" 
Randall  said,  his  voice  cracking. 

"You  ought  to  know  how  I  feel 
about  you,  but  it's  got  to  end  here," 
Janice  whispered. 

And  that's  how  I  felt  about  it,  too.  I 
returned  to  the  bedroom,  feeling  like  I 
did  the  time  when  I  nearly  drowned 
in  a  public  swimming  pool.  I  stum- 
bled to  the  crib  in  which  lay  my 
daughter.  She  rolled  about  in  her 
blankets;  her  hands  were  tiny,  tight 
fists.  I  leaned  my  face  down  to  touch 
hers.  I  pressed  my  lips  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a  little  fist  struck  me  in  the  eye. 
Another  hit  me  across  the  nose,  then 
grabbed  a  patch  of  my  face,  and  I  felt 
little  fingernails  dig  at  my  flesh. 

I  heard  the  front  door  slam. 

Finally,  I  stood  up  and  called,  "Jan- 
ice? Janice,  who  was  at  the  door?" 

"It  was  the  postman.  He  heard  that 
we  were  leaving  and  wanted  to  get  a 

I'm  not  a  drinking  man, 
but  the  thought  of  Jan- 
ice and  Randall  to- 
gether made  me  want  to 
leap  into  a  vat  of  bur- 
gundy and  fill  my  nose 
red  to  the  hilt,  die  like  a 
Clarence,  wounded  by 
the  reoccurring  past. 

change  of  address,"  she  shouted  in 
reply. 

"I've  never  heard  of  that  being 
done  before?" 

"Well,  I  guess  he's  being  nice." 

"I  guess  he  is,"  I  said  and  walked 
into  the  living  room. 

When  I  walked  in,  no  one  was 
there.  The  room  looked  sad  with 
paste-board  boxes  cluttering  the 


sheet-covered  couch  and  chairs.  I 
walked  to  the  bathroom  and  found 
the  door  closed.  I  put  my  ear  to  it  and 
heard  stifled  crying.  Janice's  weeping 
seemed  to  range  on  a  sad  musical 
scale. 

I  went  back  to  the  living  room,  and 
acting  as  if  I  were  in  the  dark,  said, 
"Oh,  Janice,  are  you  in  the 
bathroom?" 

Finally,  she  said,  "Yes." 

"Are  you  busy?" 

"No,  I'll  be  out  in  a  minute,"  she 
replied. 

I  had  only  one  desire,  and  that  was 
to  be  as  far  away  from  Randall 
Henchman  and  Boston  as  I  could  be. 
I  wanted  to  put  the  present  of  un- 
gainly life  as  far  back  into  the  past  as 
I  could.  I  wanted  to  start  over  and  I 
hoped  that  going  back  to  southern 
Illinois  would  afford  a  refuge  of  sorts. 

Janice  came  out  eventually,  looking 
as  if  she  hadn't  been  crying.  She  had 
donned  fresh  lipstick  and  eyeshadow. 
She  stood  there  and  looked  at  me  and 
finally  said,  "Thomas,  I  do  love  you." 

"I  love  you,  too,"  I  replied,  and  we 
continued  packing. 

The  crown  of  fire  is  terrible 
and  majestic  and  not  mine. 
It  never  could  be.  I  have 
never  burned  that  brightly  and 
flamed  the  desire  of  at  least  one 
night.  I  have  left  no  ashes  out  of 
which  to  rise  new  and  plumed  with 
the  wings  of  freedom.  Granted,  I  was 
winged  but  with  wax  and  used  feath- 
ers. And  I  have  always  been  faulty  in 
flight. 

An  explosion  sounds  over  the  trees. 
I  turn,  expecting  Janice  to  rise,  curi- 
ous, to  my  side.  I  wait  and  wait.  But, 
no,  she  does  not  come. 

As  I  stand  here  I  can't  even 
imagine  the  huge  fist  with  its  enraged 
five  fingers  that  held  the  match  that 
set  the  burning.  The  shouting  is  joy- 
ously mad  and  louder  than  before  for 
the  choir  of  angry  students  have  met 
with  opposition.  I  hear  sirens  of  po- 
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lice.  A  fire  engine  races  by;  its  siren 
squalls,  too. 

And  so  my  wife  and  I  and  our 
daughter  arrived  in  Carbondale 
sometime  in  July  of  1960.  We  settled 
in  the  house  we  are  in  now.  We  chose 
this  neighborhood  over  others  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  be  a  good  place  to 
raise  a  child.  The  houses  were  of  a 
variety,  unlike  the  newer  subdivisions 
where  larger  incomes  afforded  homo- 
genous housing  and,  in  turn,  homo- 
genous lifestyles.  There  were  lots  of 
children  in  the  neighborhood  for  Cas- 
sandra to  play  with  when  she  was 
small.  I  remember  very  well,  sitting  in 
my  favorite  threadbare  easy  chair, 
grading  papers,  and  listening  to  the 
heels  of  a  gang  of  one  year  olds  clat- 
ter across  the  floor. 

As  Cassandra  grew  up.  I  often 
stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  corridors 
in  our  house,  watching  her  put  bows 
and  ribbons  on  Romeo,  the  cat.  Even 
when  she  was  very  young,  I  stood 
apart  from  Cassie  and  she  from  me. 
In  those  very  same  corridors,  I  was 
misty-eyed,  realizing  the  huge  gulf 
between  us.  She  was  her  mother's 
daughter,  and  although  I  tried  to  be 
closer  to  her,  I  found  myself  tongue- 
tied  and  clumsy.  She  would  stare  at 
me,  expecting  me  to  say  the  right 
words,  but  I  was  lost  to  her.  She 
would  jump  off  my  lap  and  disappear 
into  another  room.  And  I  would  sit 
and  feel  the  traces  of  her  presence 
slowly  dissipate  like  a  fragrance  of  a 
fond,  though  lost  love. 

Janice,  as  soon  as  Cassandra  was 
out  of  diapers,  began  working  at  a 
women's  counseling  center.  She  found 
that  her  services  were  in  great  de- 
mand what  with  the  university's  pop- 
ulace being  one-half  female.  She,  also, 
devoted  time  to  the  PTA,  wanting  a 
good  education  for  Cassandra  when 
her  time  came  to  go  to  school.  Janice 
marched  for  equal  rights  for  blacks 
and  women,  and  she  had  my  moral 
support  since  I  could  not  devote  a  lot 


of  time  to  go  to  rallies.  I  was  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  a  huge  paper  on  prole- 
tarian writers  among  other  projects  of 
that  nature. 

Janice,  of  course,  was  not  alone 
with  her  political  and  racial  sympa- 
thies. She  had  plenty  of  friends  who 
believed  as  she  did,  and  most  of  them 
were  over  for  dinner  or  informal  get- 
togethers.  She  and  her  friends 
laughed  and  debated  issues  and 
planned  in  front  of  the  fire  place.  As 
for  myself,  I  could  be  usually  found  at 
the  kitchen  counter,  reading  a  news- 
paper. Every  so  often,  I  would  pass 
through  the  living  room  to  retrieve 
some  forgotten  article,  just  to  make 
my  presence  known  and  to  prove  that 
I  wasn't  snubbing  Janice's  friends. 


"Well,  we  could  go  to 
Las  Vegas  and  gamble 
all  our  money  away.  Or 
we  could  go  to  Alaska 
and  start  a  church  for 
backsliding  Eskimos. 
Or  we  could  go  to 
Fisherman's  Worth." 


And  I  wasn't  snubbing  them.  At  first, 
I  sat  in  on  Janice's  parties  but  found 
that  I  really  didn't  contribute  to  the 
success  of  them.  So  little  by  little,  I 
frequented  them  less,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  not  missed.  By  the  seventh 
party,  I  could  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  house  except  the  living  room. 
Usually  I  spied  on  my  daughter  as 
she  practiced  her  ballet. 

Forever  it  seemed  that  Janice  had 
hounded  me  about  going  to  Usher- 
man's  Worth.  And  forever,  I  avoided 
the  subject  or  delayed  it  with  some 
literary  project  that  had  to  be  com- 
pleted. But,  in  the  summer  of  1965,  I 
had  either  run  out  of  excuses  or  I  was 


tired  of  making  them. 

She  had  entertained  heavily  for  a 
week  in  April  and  had  not  seen  much 
of  me.  I,  for  the  most  part,  had  har- 
bored myself  in  my  office,  not  want- 
ing to  interfere  with  her  plans.  I  came 
home  later  than  usual  that  night  and 
found  Janice,  sitting  on  the  porch 
steps. 

"Getting  some  rest?"  I  asked, 
approaching  her. 

"I've  been  sitting  here  for  a  while. 
Sit  down."  she  said,  scooting  to  one 
side. 

I  sat  down  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  she  said. 

"About  what?" 

"About  doing  something  this 
summer." 

"Doing  what?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we  could  go  to  Las  Vegas 
and  gamble  all  our  money  away.  Or 
we  could  to  go  Alaska  and  start  a 
church  for  backsliding  Eskimos.  Or 
we  could  go  to  Fisherman's  Worth," 
she  said. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  preach  the 
gospel  from  a  snow-capped  moun- 
tain," I  replied. 

"Seriously,  why  don't  we  do  it,  this 
time.  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  life 
you  had.  I  think  it  would  be  good  for 
Cassandra,  too.  It  would  be  good  for 
her  to  find  out  more  about  you." 

"I  don't  know  what  possible  good 
any  of  it  could  do  anybody.  It  did 
nothing  for  me,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  let's  do  it.  It'll  be  fun  for  all  of 
us,"  she  said. 

And  after  two  more  months  of 
haranguing,  Janice  and  I  went  to 
town  and  bought  a  tent  and  the 
accessories  necessary  to  make 
"roughing  it"  an  urban  pleasure,  and 
we  made  ready  to  do  some  serious 
camping  at  the  state  park  in  my 
hometown. 

A  week  later,  as  we  drove  into 
Fisherman's  Worth,  I  felt  a  wave  of 
regret  hit  me.  I  began  wishing  we 
hadn't  come.  Janice  and  Cassandra, 
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on  the  other  hand,  were  wide-eyed 
with  curiosity. 

"Let's  go  to  your  old  neighbor- 
hood," Janice  said. 

"All  right,"  I  said  and  turned  left  at 
the  only  stop  light  in  town.  We  drove 
through  the  business  district.  All 
three  blocks  of  it.  We  drove  past  the 
court  house  and  headed  toward  the 
Ohio  river.  I  turned  left  again  and 
went  down  a  small  hill  and  stopped 
in  front  of  a  small,  brown  house. 

"Let's  get  out  and  look  around," 
Janice  said. 

We  got  out  of  the  car.  I  took  them  to 
where  my  father  had  had  his  fish 
table,  where  he  had  stood  to  gut  his 
catch.  But  it  was  gone,  as  was  the  lit- 
tle wood  frame  building  that  had 
been  the  fish  market. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  I  heard  someone 
say. 

I  turned  to  find  a  bearded  young 

/  saw  a  deserted  bar- 
bershop and  a  vacant 
pool  hall  and  two  tav- 
erns where,  it  seemed, 
only  the  desperate 
might  drink. 

man  with  long  hair,  pulled  back  in  a 
pony-tail. 

"We're  from  out  of  town.  I  was  born 
here,  and  I  thought  I'd  bring  my  wife 
and  daughter  down  to  visit.  I  hope 
we're  not  bothering  you,"  I  replied. 

"Nah,  bud,  you're  not  bothering 
anybody.  If  you  want  to  look  around, 
go  right  ahead.  You're  welcome  to," 
the  young  man  said. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  be  going,  any- 
way. Come  along,  Janice,  Cassie." 

We  went  back  to  the  car,  and  I 
drove  to  the  old  river  district. 

At  one  time,  the  river  district  was 
the  teeming  part  of  the  town.  There 
had  been  three  movie  houses,  a  drug 
store,  a  grocery  store,  two  apartment 
buildings,  a  bank,  three  taverns,  and 
a  brothel.  Now,  as  we  drove  down  the 
very  same  street,  I  saw  a  deserted 
barbershop  and  a  vacant  pool  hall 
and  two  taverns  where,  it  seemed, 
only  the  desperate  might  drink.  I 
turned  onto  the  road  that  lay  parallel 
to  the  river.  We  passed  by  broken 
down  shotgun  framed  houses  and 
children,  running  barefoot  with  stick- 
^andy  in  their  small  fists  and  dirt 


smudged  on  their  faces  and  clothes. 
All  the  time,  Janice  and  Cassandra 
were  silently  taking  in  the  scenes. 

"See  those  children?  That's  what  I 
looked  like  when  I  was  their  age.  My 
glamorous  beginnings,"  I  said. 

"Daddy,  what  are  those  little  bitty 
houses  behind  the  big  houses?"  Cas- 
sandra asked. 

"Well,  darling,"  I  said,  amused  at 
her  innocence,  "those  little  buildings 
are  where  people  go  to  use  the 
bathroom." 

"It  must  be  cold  around  Christmas 
time,"  she  said,  rubbing  her  hands 
together. 

"Yes,  honey,  it's  cold,"  I  said. 

"Did  you  have  to  poop  in  the  cold, 
Daddy?" 

"Yes,  honey,  I  did.  It  can  be  cold 
and  very  unpleasant.  One  time  your 
grandmother  went  to  one  of  those 
buildings  to  use  the  bathroom,  and 
she  found  a  big  black  snake  draped 
on  the  seat  where  she  was  going  to  sit 
down." 

Janice  and  Cassandra  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Your  grandmother  didn't  find  it 
funny.  She  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  your  grandfather  until  he 
built  an  indoor  bathroom.  And  be- 
cause money  was  so  hard  to  come  by, 
they  didn't  speak  to  each  other  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  If  they  were  any- 
thing, they  were  fools." 

Janice  and  Cassandra  quit  laugh- 
ing and  turned  away  from  me  to  stare 
out  of  their  windows.  As  always,  I 
had  put  distance  between  my  family 
and  myself.  In  silence,  I  drove  to  the 
state  park  to  set  up  camp  and  bed 
down  for  the  night. 

At  Janice's  request,  the  next  day  we 
went  to  the  river  where  my  father  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  boat.  We  got 
out  of  the  car.  Before  use  lay  the  dirty, 
brown  water.  Pieces  of  driftwood 
floated  by,  and  on  the  shore  lay  the 
corpses  of  fish,  dried  by  the  sun. 

/  was  just  an  average 
man  with  an  average 
past,  flowered  by  the 
turn  of  a  phrase,  a  twist 
of  the  truth. 


"Right  out  there.  The  authorities 
found  him  in  his  boat  out  there,"  I 
said,  pointing  toward  the  river. 

Cassandra  wasn't  interested.  She 
was  poking  a  stick  into  the  dry  eye- 
socket  of  a  dead  fish.  Janice  looked, 
but,  really,  there  was  nothing  to  see. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  expecting  to  see 
my  father's  boat  endlessly  circling  in 
the  water  after  all  these  years.  There 
was  little  to  say  about  the  matter,  and 
I  could  tell  that  Janice  was 
disappointed. 

We  did  not  spend  the  entire  week  in 
Fisherman's  Worth  as  we  had  plan- 
ned. Janice  grew  restless  and  said  she 
needed  to  get  back  to  the  counseling 
center.  Cassandra,  of  course,  was 
bored.  And  I  didn't  care  whether  we 
stayed  or  left.  So  we  left. 

After  we  returned,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  mine  and  Jan- 
ice's relationship.  We  made  love  only 
occasionally  and  not  that  passion- 
ately. Our  dinners  were  eaten  in 
silence.  Janice  increased  the  number 
of  her  parties  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple attending  them.  And  more  fre- 
quently, I  spent  most  of  my  late  eve- 
nings at  my  office. 

I  sat  and  wondered  what  it  was 
that  had  caused  Janice  to  change.  I 
thought  about  how  enthusiastic  she 
had  been  about  going  to  Fisherman's 

When  I  reflect  on  those 
days  in  the  1960s,  it 
seems  I  came  home  only 
to  have  Janice  tell  me 
that  someone  had  died. 

Worth  and  how  disappointed  she  had 
been  after  having  been  there.  I  re- 
member how  fascinated  she  had  been 
about  my  childhood  and  my  family, 
about  the  history  of  that  strange 
world  that  I  had  described  to  her 
when  we  had  courted.  Then  I  realized 
what  a  fool  I  had  been  to  have  ever 
gone  back  to  that  town.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  that  town  had  been  exposed 
to  her.  It  was  no  longer  a  mysterious, 
mythical  place.  She  had  seen  how  or- 
dinary it  was  and,  in  turn,  how  ordi- 
nary I  was.  I  no  longer  captivated 
her.  I  was  just  an  average  man  with 
an  average  past,  flowered  by  the  turn 
of  a  phrase,  a  twist  of  the  truth.  I  had 
created  a  fictional  account  of  minor 
lives  and  expanded  them  so  they 
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meant  much  more,  even  if  I  didn't 
want  to  be  like  them.  And  she  had 
found  me  out. 

When  I  reflect  on  those  days  in  the 
1960s,  it  seems  I  came  home  only  to 
have  Janice  tell  me  that  someone  had 
died:  Hemingway,  Hesse,  Faulk- 
ner, Plath,  the  Kennedy  brothers,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  At  the  last 
death,  I  found  her  lying  across  the 
bed,  crying.  One  of  her  heroes  had 
been  proven  mortal. 

And  with  each  noted  death,  the 
years  seemed  to  follow  a  dying  course. 
Janice  decided  that  Cassandra  would 
receive  a  better  education  at  a  board- 
ing school  just  outside  of  Boston. 
Although  Janice  was  probably  right 
and  Cassandra  and  I  had  never  been 
that  close,  I  regretted  seeing  my 
daughter  spirited  away.  Her  leaving 
made  the  hugeness  of  our  house  even 
more  hollow  and  despairing.  I  often 
found  myself  at  the  windows  of  the 
house  thinking  I  could  hear  her 
behind  me,  dancing  to  bits  of  Mozart. 

Dealing  with  notable  deaths 
brings  me  to  this  very  day, 
this  very  night.  For  weeks 
the  coming  of  Randall  Henchman 
had  been  awaited  by  faculty  mem- 
bers, students,  and  townspeople  since 
he  had  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  attention  due  to  a  few  volumes  of 
poetry  that  had  been  published.  He 
was  lauded  as  a  major  force  in 
literature. 

Although  neither  Janice  nor  I  had 
spoken  of  what  had  happened  in  Bos- 
ton ten  or  eleven  years  before  and 
had  not  spoken  of  him  since,  I  know 
she  must  have  thought  of  him,  for  I 
surely  did. 

Now,  Randall  was  a  success  at 
what  he  was  doing.  He  was  living  in 
Maine  and  occasionally  teaching  a 
class  at  a  university.  But  his  most 
success  was  at  giving  readings  at  col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States. 
His  most  prominent  book  of  verse 
was  a  slim  volume  called,  Sonnets  for 
the  Other,  a  confessional  series  of 
poems  about  an  unrequited  and  over- 
indulgent  relationship  with  a  myste- 
rious woman. 

Although  I  knew  who  the  woman 
was,  I  could  not  deny  the  quiet,  dis- 
turbing strength  of  the  verse.  He  no 
longer  spouted  erratic  poetry;  he  sang 
the  pained  songs  of  solitude. 

Randall  was  scheduled  to  give  a 
public  reading,  and  then  a  private 
reading  for  faculty  members.  As  soon 


in  the  back  row,  I  noticed  that,  when 
he  read,  he  casually  glanced  at  his 
audience,  all  except  me.  When  he  was 
through  reading  and  the  applause 
had  died  down,  everyone  either  shook 
his  hand  or  nodded  in  his  direction  as 
they  filed  out  of  the  small  auditorium. 
Not  to  be  considered  an  ass,  I  quickly 
shook  his  hand,  congratulated  him, 
and  rushed  back  to  my  office. 

For  hours  I  sat  in  my  book-lined 
cubicle  with  the  shades  drawn,  and 

As  I  stand  here  I  can't 
even  imagine  the  huge 
fist  with  its  enraged 
five  fingers  that  held 
the  match  that  set  the 
burning. 

At  three  o'clock  today,  I  forced 
myself  to  the  faculty  reading.  Sitting 
with  the  collection  of  manuscripts  I 
had  written  for  learned  periodical 
stacked  on  my  desk.  I  lighted 
cigarette  after  cigarette,  and  the  ends 
of  them  were  the  only  source  of  light 
in  the  room.  Smoke  filled  the  room. 

The  longer  I  sat  there,  the  more 
nervous  and  caged  I  felt.  My  mind 
wanted  to  race  with  incomprehensible 
imaginings,  but  I  refused  to  think 
those  dreadful  thoughts.  I  would  be 
damned  if  my  life  would  resemble  one 
of  those  terrible  James  Cain  novels. 

No,  I'm  not  a  drinking  man,  but  the 
thought  of  Janice  and  Randall  in  the 
same  room  made  me  want  to  leap  into 
a  vat  of  burgundy  and  fill  my  nose 
red  to  the  hilt,  die  like  a  Clarence, 
wounded  by  the  reoccurring  past. 
What  I  needed  was,  perhaps,  to  be 
around  people.  I  locked  up  my  office 
and  went  to  my  car. 

As  I  was  driving,  I  could  hear 
shouts  and  screams,  whistles  and  si- 
rens on  Illinois  Avenue.  I  had  no  idea 
what  it  could  be.  I  turned  onto  a  side 
street  and  drove  as  close  to  the  source 
of  the  noise  as  I  could.  I  stopped  the 
car  when  I  saw  crowds  of  young  peo- 
ple storming  down  the  street  and 
policemen  waiting  to  meet  them, 
blackjacks  and  billyclubs  drawn. 

It  was  hard  to  say  exactly  why  this 
uprising  was  happening.  When  I 
glimpsed  the  mad  faces  of  police  and 
student  body,  I  knew  I  had  to  get  out 
of  there.  I  backed  the  car  into  a  pri- 
vate driveway  and  made  a  sharp  turn 


out  of  danger.  Finally,  I  came  to  a  bar 
located  beneath  a  liquor  store  near 
the  train  station.  I  parked  the  car  and 
found  the  entrance.  I  walked  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  until  I  reached  a  door 
that  had  been  propped  open  as  if  I 
had  been  expected. 

I  walked  into  a  rush  of  noise.  Peo- 
ple were  crowded  around  the  bar, 
seeking  service.  I  saw  a  few  of  my 
students  leaning  stoicly  against  the 
walls,  attempting  to  look  hard  and 
lean,  but  their  suburban  innocence 
prevented  them  from  being  the  loners 
they  thought  themselves  to  be.  I 
slowly  weaved  through  the  crowd, 
intent  on  getting  a  drink. 

Three  barmaids — one  outfitted  in 
smokey  gray  shorts,  another  in  hip- 
hugging  jeans,  and  the  last  in  a  pink 
mini-skirt — accentuated  the  tension  of 
sexual  conquest.  I  finally  caught  the 
attention  of  the  barmaid  in  hip-hug- 
gers  and  ordered  a  glass  of  wine. 

As  I  raised  the  glass  to  my  lips,  the 
lights  of  the  bandstand  flashed,  the 
five  boys  with  very  long,  unruly  hair 
appeared  with  instruments.  A  tweak- 
ing harmonica  broke  the  chatter  of 
the  drinking  people,  and  unsynco- 
pated  hand-claps  answered  the 
musicians. 

I  pulled  myself  and  my  drink  away 
from  the  bar  and  went  to  a  somewhat 
less  crowded  corner  and  leaned  like  a 
student  against  the  wall. 

Three  people  broke  the 
circle  to  leave,  and  I 
saw  the  two  experts: 
Janice  and  Randall.  He 
was  dancing  obscenely 
around  my  wife. 

Couple  after  couple  sauntered 
toward  the  dance  floor  and  once  there 
began  wiggling  around  one  another.  I 
was  quickly  bored  at  the  sight  of  such 
movement,  but  I  stayed  put  because 
my  seeming  anonymity  was  comfort- 
ing. I  was  content,  staring  into  my 
cheap  wine,  watching  the  few  bubbles 
present  rise  to  the  top  and  disappear. 

The  song  that  had  been  playing 
was  ended,  and  another  was  started. 
That  one  was  ended,  and  another  was 
played.  Over  and  over,  over  and  over. 

Suddenly,  the  crowd  roared,  inter- 
rupting my  wine  gazing.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  that  the  dancers  had  formed 
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a  huge  circle,  and  I  suspected  that 
two  dancers  with  a  little  more  exper- 
tise had  championed  the  dance  floor. 
One  of  the  dancers  within  the  circle 
hooted  like  a  jubilant  hillbilly,  and  I 
thought,  now  there's  a  happy  fellow. 

Three  people  broke  the  circle  to 
leave,  and  I  saw  the  two  experts:  Jan- 
ice and  Randall.  He  was  dancing  ob- 
scenely around  my  wife.  He  was 
laughing,  twisting  his  mouth  into 
sighs  of  pleasure,  oohing  and  aahing. 

I  was  appalled,  although  I  had  been 
expecting  to  find  this.  And  although  I 
had  expected  this,  I  still  wanted  to 
rush  him,  screaming  like  a  panther.  I 
dropped  my  wine  glass  on  the  floor, 
splattering  red  drops  on  my  shoes 
and  advanced  slowly  through  the 
crowd. 

As  I  inched  my  way  around  people, 
I  knocked  drinks  from  other  people's 
hands.  Someone  abruptly  grabbed  my 
shoulder  and  swirled  me  around. 

"Hey,  fucker,  you  owe  me  a  drink," 
a  young  man  shouted  in  my  face. 

"I  owe  you  nothing,"  I  said.  I  don't 
think  he  heard  me,  but  he  did  recog- 
nize me  as  his  English  professor 
before  I  recognized  him  as  one  of  my 
students. 

He  let  go  of  me.  But  it  was  I  who 
was  stunned  by  my  actions.  Not  only 
was  he  one  of  my  students,  but  four  of 
the  people  around  him  were,  too.  I 
leaned  toward  him,  took  out  my  bill- 
fold, and  handed  him  a  couple  of  bills. 
"Listen,  I'm  sorry.  Here,  the  drinks 
are  on  me,  all  right?" 

He  reluctantly  took  the  money. 

"I'm  sorry.  Really  I  am,"  I  said  to 
their  cold,  unbelieving  faces,  and  I 
turned  toward  the  dance  floor,  again. 

Janice  and  Randall  were  still  danc- 
ing when  I  saw  a  young  man  dash  to 
the  bandstand  and  motion  to  the  lead 
singer  to  lean  down.  The  singer  con- 
ferred with  the  young  man  and  then 
said,  while  the  band  continued  play- 
ing, "Hey,  guess  who  we've  got  doing 
those  great  gyrations  down  there, 
men  and  women?  We've  got  us  a 
writer  right  in  our  midst.  Let's  have  a 
big  hand  for  Mr.  Randall  Henchman, 
a  fine  writer  in  his  own  right,  right? 
Riiiight." 

That  last  long  drawn  out  "right" 
made  me  nauseous. 

"How  about  comin'  up  here  and 
sharing  some  of  your  poetry  with  us. 
Come  on  gang,  let's  hear  it  for  Mr. 
Poetry,"  the  singer  said. 

The  drummer  did  a  drum  roll,  and 


the  crowd  went  wild  as  Randall 
bounded  upon  the  bandstand.  He  took 
the  microphone  and  said,  "How  about 
it?  Eh?  Having  fun?" 

He  weaved  back  and  forth,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  he  was  either  drunk 
or  high  or  both.  The  lead  singer 
leaned  into  the  microphone  and  said, 
"How  about  reciting  some  of  your 
poems,  man?" 

The  crowd,  again,  roared 
enthusiastically. 

"Weeeell,  okay,"  Randall  said. 

When  he  first  began  reciting  his 
verse  from  memory,  hardly  anyone 
made  a  sound.  And  no  one  cared  if  he 
forgot  a  line  or  two  because  he 
covered  himself  so  well.  Although  I 
was  at  odds  with  him,  I  wished  I 
could  have  committed  some  of  what 
he  recited  to  memory  because  his 
words  were  bittersweet  and  delicate. 
But  as  all  crowds  will,  the  people 
began  to  get  restless  the  longer  Ran- 
dall continued  to  recite.  And  the  more 
Randall  recited,  the  more  it  seemed 
that  Randall  did  not  want  to  quit 
reciting. 

Someone  screeched  at  another  per- 
son across  the  bar.  Then,  more  inter- 
mediate voices  of  different  ranges  and 
tones  began.  And  before  long  every- 
one was  talking,  and  no  one  was  try- 
ing to  listen  to  Randall  Henchman, 
except  Janice  and  I. 

/  turn  to  look  at  her,  but 
she  is  gone.  There  is 
only  an  impression  on 
the  sheets  that  she  was 
ever  there. 


as  Randall  arrived,  he  was  asked  by, 
of  all  people,  my  wife  to  give  a  read- 
ing at  a  combination  Tupperware 
party-poetry  reading. 

I  could  not  approach  Janice  about 
Randall  for  it  would  mean  disinter- 
ring the  past  I  wanted  to  remain 
buried.  Besides,  perhaps  nothing 
would  happen.  I  would  not  succumb 
to  my  imagination. 

Slowly,  the  band  began  to  play  to 
the  cadences  of  Randall's  verse,  but 
all  they  could  do  was  drone  the  same 
three  chords  over  and  over.  To  com- 
pensate, they  played  louder  and 
louder  until  you  could  not  hear  what 
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Randall  was  saying.  He  was  just  a 
figure  beneath  a  colored  light,  moving 
his  mouth,  and  lost  in  the  music. 
Randall  didn't  seem  to  notice  that  no 
one  could  hear  what  he  was  saying. 
He  only  weaved  back  and  forth  before 
the  microphone. 

When  I  looked  through  the  crowd 
for  Janice,  I  found  no  trace  of  her.  I 
had  the  management  check  the  rest- 
rooms,  but  she  was  not  there.  Aim- 
lessly, I  weaved  through  the  crowd, 
vainly  searching.  And  I  soon  went 
home  only  to  find  that  Janice  had 
gotten  there  first  and  was  in  bed. 
t  is  now  very  early  in  the 
morning.  The  fire  has  di- 
minished greatly.  Only 
smoke  rises  over  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
random  confusion  that  once  was  is 
now  no  more.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
fire  at  all.  Firemen  will  shovel  dirt 
over  whatever  burned,  spraying  the 
smouldering  mass  again  and  again. 
Janice  lies  quietly  now,  I  think.  I 
turn  to  look  at  her,  but  she  is  gone. 
There  is  only  an  impression  on  the 
sheets  that  she  was  ever  there. 

Again,  I  circle  around  and  know  I 
face  an  eventual  darkness.  And  in 
this  darkness,  I  will  grope  blindly 
through  my  bookcase  for  the  scene  in 
the  book  that  was  first  played  this 
way.  In  this  darkness,  I  will  wake  up 
screaming,  having  dreamed  of  riding 
a  whirlpool  in  a  john-boat  with  Ran- 
dall Henchman,  staring  blankly  at 
me  as  I  frantically  cling  to  the  oar- 
locks. In  this  darkness,  I  will  call  out 
for  my  wife  and  daughter,  but  only 
the  dribbling  echoes  of  my  own  voice 
will  answer  back.  In  this  darkness,  I 
will  expect  tomorrow;  I  will  expect  the 
1970s.  In  this  darkness  I  will  expect 
darkness.  □ 
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Story  By  Kevin  Eldndge 


Maybe  five  miles  out  of  Carbondale,  about  a  quarter-mile 
from  the  Cambria  road  and  just  inside  the  door  of  Fred's 
Dance  Barn,  you'll  find  a  sheet  of  paper  tacked  to  the  wall 
that  tells  you  four  ways  to  avoid  the  $2.75  cover  Fred's 
charges.  If  your  name  is  Fred,  Freida,  Frederick,  Frederica 
or  Fredlina,  you  get  in  free.  If  it's  your  birthday  or  your 
wedding  anniversary  and  you  show  your  identification  or 
marriage  certificate,  you  get  in  free.  And  if  your  divorce — 
yes,  divorce — has  just  come  through,  you  bring  your  decree 
to  Fred's  and  they'll  stamp  their  red  F  on  it  and  let  you  in 
and  not  charge  you  a  cent. 

"We  celebrate  everything!"  said  a  jubilant  Barrett  Rock- 
man,  owner  of  Fred's.  "That  s  what  we're  here  for.  We  get  a 
divorce  decree  about  once  a  month  and  stamp  our  Fred's  F 
all  over  it  and  the  people  love  it.  This  is  a  happy  place." 

After  even  a  cursory  glance  around  Fred's  any  Saturday 
night,  it's  obvious  that  Rockman  isn't  exaggerating.  The 
long  wooden  tables  that  spread  in  a  hemisphere  round  the 
dance  floor  are  filled  and  uproarious  with  folks  hooking 
down  beer,  whiskey,  soda  pop  and  whatever  else  they 
brought  with  them.  Fred's  sells  no  alcohol,  only  soda  and 
snacks,  but  you're  welcome  to  bring  whatever  is  legal. 

Out  on  the  dance  floor,  two  gray-haired  women  waltz  to 
the  live  country  music.  Beside  them,  a  boy  and  girl  not  yet 
in  their  teens  sway  through  a  crowd  of  coal  miners,  factory 
workers,  college  students  and  businessmen  from  all  over 
southern  Illinois. 


photo  by  Doug  Janvrm 

"Fred's  is  a  place  where  anybody  can  come,"  Rockman 
said.  "If  we  cater  to  any  certain  audience,  it's  people  who 
like  to  dance.  And  we  play  the  kind  of  music  that  every- 
body feels  good  with.  It's  not  very  sophisticated,  has  a 
strong  bass  beat .  .  .  nobody's  intimidated.  Everybody  can 
dance  to  what  we  play." 

Fred's,  according  to  Rockman,  hires  only  local,  country 
bands.  And  by  country,  he  means  old-fashioned  music  with 
a  bluegrass  flavor.  "Probably  regressive  country  more  than 
progressive,"  he  explains.  "We  play  very  little  outlaw,  very 
little  country  rock,  almost  no  southern  rock.  We  tried  Katy 
and  the  Smokers,  but  that  didn't  work.  You  can't  turn  a  silk 
purse  into  a  sow's  ear." 

Rockman  said  he  deals  with  an  entire  circuit  of  amaz- 
ingly good  bands  that  most  people  in  Carbondale  never 
hear  about.  "They  play  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW,  the 
Elks,  the  Moose  and  they  make  pretty  good  money.  We've 
got  a  group  coming  in  from  Steeleville  and  the  next  time  we 
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can  book  them — they're  book  so  far  ahead,  every  Friday 
and  Saturday— is  March  of  '84.  Now,  that's  how  good  they 
are." 

Rockman  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  most  of 
these  bands  no  longer  have  what  he  calls  "aspirations  of 
glory." 

"They're  playing  for  pure  pleasure,"  he  said.  "Most  of 
them  have  already  been  to  Nashville  and  found  out  it's  a 
big  rip.  So  they  come  back  and  work  nine-to-five  and  play 
just  for  the  joy  of  playing,  just  on  weekends.  They're  week- 
end warriors  and  they  don't  attempt  to  be  anything  else. 
They  don't  want  to  be  anything  else.  They've  already  been 
there  and  back." 

In  such  a  case,  it's  hard  to  say  who  has  more  fun — the 
band  or  the  dancers.  And  in  an  atmosphere  as  relaxed  as 
Fred's  such  a  question  scarcely  matters.  There  is  little  or  no 
distance  between  band  and  audience,  no  dichotomy  of 
entertainer  and  entertained.  During  such  specialty  dances 
as  hoedowns,  cotten-eyed  joes  and  grandpa  dances  all  bar- 
riers fall:  the  band  teases  the  dancers,  the  dancers  tease  the 
band  and  audience  teases  both. 

"We  do  throw  a  party,"  Rockman  insited.  "And  we  work 
at  it.  There's  nothing  worse  than  a  party  with  just  every- 
body laidback,  and  sometimes  you  have  to  do  some  silly 
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stuff  to  get  the  party  moving.  You  know,  go  out  and  play  a 
really  hard  game  of  volleyball  with  people  falling  all  over 
the  place  or  play  charades. 

"We  have  specialty  dances  that  get  everybody  involved, 
either  watching  and  laughing  and  applauding  or  up  there 
and  out.  And  once  they're  out  there,  once  they've  done 
something,  they  think  they're  having  the  best  time  in  the 
world." 

Such  a  dissolution  of  barriers  makes  Fred's  an  interest- 
ing study  in  some  of  America's  better  ideals.  Fred  Falmier, 
a  coal  mine  foreman,  founded  the  dance  barn  in  1968. 
Much  like  America's  first  settlers,  Falmier  could  find  no 
existing  place  in  which  he  felt  comfortable  and  so  estab- 
lished a  place  of  his  own. 


"He  wasn't  a  joiner,"  Rockman  said,  "you  know  ,  Moose, 
Elks,  that  kind  of  thing.  He  was  an  independent  type  of 
person,  strong  family  man,  and  there  weren't  many  places 
at  that  time  for  a  family  man  to  go.  If  you're  not  a  member 
of  the  Moose  or  Elks,  there's  no  place  for  you.  You  can't 
afford  the  Holiday  Inns.  Certainly  the  Carbondale  bars 
weren't  conducive.  So,  instead  of  wandering  around,  he 
built  his  own  place.  Hank  Wright,  who  used  to  be  a  big 
radio  disc-jockey,  he  came  out  here  and  started  playing  and 
the  place  was  almost  immediately  a  success." 

According  to  Rockman,  Fred's  was  formed  four  years 
before  Mickey  Gilley  opened  his  dancehall  in  Texas,  and 
SIU-C  students  discovered  Fred's  and  were  coming  in  large 
numbers  two  years  before  the  movie  Urban  Cowboy  set  off 
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the  current  country-and-western  vogue. 

"For  the  first  time,  probably,"  Rockman  mused,  "SIU 
found  something  before  it  became  a  fad.  They  didn't  repeat 
someone  else.  They  just  happened  to  find  Fred's  and  move 
into  it  and  it  just  became  a  thing  that  built  dramatically. 
Then  Urban  Cowboy  came  along  and  just  solidified  it. 

"You  know,  our  university's  way  behind  most  fads.  When 
they  were  doing  disco  here,  they  were  retiring  it  in  Califor- 
nia. Well,  this  time  we  were  ahead." 

Rockman  dismisses  any  tension  between  students  and 
locals  as  minimal  or  non-existent.  "Old  people?"  he  said. 
"College  kids  love  'em.  The  older  people,  some  of  them  have 
a  little  trouble  staying  young.  When  the  college  crowd 
found  the  place,  it  did  chase  some  older  people  away,  but 
only  because  it  changed  the  spread  of  the  place.  Our  aver- 
age age  dropped  from  about  40  to  28.  But  then,  we  get 
everything  from  young  marrieds — I  mean  young  marrieds, 
like  16  year-olds— to  an  80  year-old  couple." 

Rockman  believes  a  college  crowd  should  frequent  Fred's, 
if  not  for  pure  enjoyment,  then  at  least  for  their  own 
edification. 

"A  college  guy  comes  down  from  Cook  County  or  Du 
Page,"  he  said,  "comes  all  the  way  down  to  southern  Illi- 
nois and  then  spends  his  life  in  downtown  Carbondale."  He 
shook  his  head.  "You  need  to  go  out  to  Giant  City,  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  Pomona  General  Store.  You  might  as  well  see 
what  the  real  people  look  like. 

"The  real  world  is  Norge  factory  workers,  United  Mine 
Workers,  guys  who  work  the  iron  industries.  It's  easy  to  get 
very  isolated,  very  ivory-towered  in  a  college  environment. 

"There's  a  lot  of  people  out  there  struggling  for  four  bucks 
an  hour,  happy  to  have  it  and  that's  all  they've  got.  They 
work  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  and  they  get  one  night  to 
blow  off  a  little  steam.  That's  life,  that's  all  it  is  for  them. 
And  they  come  out  here  to  Fred's,  so  sit  and  see  what  real 
people  look  like." 

Rockman  cites  two  major  factors  that  draw  local  people 
to  Fred's.  Affordability  is  one,  especially  in  these  hard 
times. 

"Where  do  you  go,"  Rockman  asked,  "if  you're  a  young 
married  couple  and  you're  either  out  of  work,  laid  off,  draw- 
ing unemployment  or  working  a  gas  station  job  or  a  factory 
line? 

"You  can't  afford  a  babysitter  or  the  prices  of  drinks  in 
most  bars.  So  you  buy  a  six-pack,  bring  the  kids  and  come 
to  Fred's — kids  get  in  free  or  half-price,  depending  on  age — 
and  you  sit  down  and  have  a  good  time.  The  bring-your- 
own  concept's  a  real  viable  thing  these  days." 

But  by  far  Fred's  biggest  attraction  is  its  atmosphere. 
According  to  Rockman,  a  large  number  of  people  come  to 
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Fred's  regularly,  every  weekend.  They  feel  that  they  belong 
to  Fred's  and  that  a  part  of  Fred's — a  certain  table  or 
corner — belongs  to  them.  Signs  hang  on  the  wall  here  and 
there:  C'DALE,  B'DELL,  MAKANDA  GANG.  The  Marion 
crowd  wrote  their  own  long  rhyme,  painstakingly  penned  it 
onto  a  poster  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  behind  their  tables. 

Fortunately,  this  segregation  is  good-natured  and  not 
seriously  enforced.  There  is  little  or  no  parochial  antago- 
nism. The  signs  and  posters  have  more  of  a  "Kilroy  Was 
Here"  than  a  "Yankee  Go  Home"  ring  to  them. 

"Fred's  is  neutral  territory,"  said  Rockman  emphatically. 
"Quite  often,  people  from  West  Frankfort,  say,  they  don't 
feel  comfortable  in  Marion.  Old  football,  basketball  rival- 
ries, what  have  you,  but  you  have  this  thing  of  competitive 
nature  in  different  towns.  If  a  guy  wears  a  West  Frankfort 
jacket  over  to  a  Marion  bar,  he's  likely  to  get  beat  up  in  the 
parking  lot.  The  stories  about  blood-and-gut  places,  about 
honkytonks,  are  true. 

"But  Fred's  isn't  in  anybody's  town.  It's  one  of  the  few 
places  where  everybody  can  go  at  the  same  time  from  all 
over  without  getting  their  lights  punched  out.  People  come 
here,  it's  neutral  territory.  On  a  percentage  basis,  I'd  say  we 
have  someone  get  violent  about  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of 
the  time." 

This  "melting  pot"  atmosphere  moved  Rockman  to  buy 
Fred's  when  Falmier  put  it  on  the  market  in  1981.  Said 
Rockman,  who  moved  to  southern  Illinois  from  inner-city 
Chicago  in  1963:  "I  came  from  Polish  neighborhoods  where 
we  used  to  have  picnics  all  the  time  where  all  the  families 
would  get  together.  You  wouldn't  have  this  dichotomy  of  a 
place  for  old  people,  a  place  for  swingers.  You'd  have  a 
place  where  the  whole  family  would  go — girlfriends,  wives, 
grandmothers,  uncles — and  there  isn't  much  like  that  in 
southern  Illinois. 

"I  saw  a  place  like  Fred's  and  I  felt  very  comfortable  with 
it.  It  seemed  like  something  I  wanted  to  do." 

Apparently,  it  seemed  like  something  others  wanted  to 
do,  as  well.  Rockman  said  that  a  couple  of  former  custom- 
ers of  Fred's  were  responsible  for  reviving  the  long-dead 
Southern  Illinois  Dance  Barn  on  highway  148  near  Gore- 
ville.  Two  former  members  of  the  house-band  Falmier  kept 
at  Fred's  recently  formed  the  Roundup  in  Murphysboro. 

"It's  a  good  concept,"  Rockman  said.  "The  problem  is 
there's  only  about  120,000  people  in  a  20  mile  radius  and 
it's  hard  to  divide  the  crowd  three  ways.  The  other  barns 
draw  much  smaller  crowds  than  Fred's,  mainly  older  peo- 
ple about  40,  45.  We've  heard  the  mood  in  the  Roundup  is 
very  parochial,  very  Murphysboro.  It's  a  Murphysboro 
barn,  its  Murphysboro  people  and  God  forbid  someone  ask 
someone's  lady  to  dance.  It  doesn't  work  that  way  here. 
Girls  are  as  apt  to  ask  a  guy  to  dance  as  a  guy  to  ask  a  girl 
to  dance." 

Rockman  estimates  that  Fred's  holds  about  60  percent  of 
the  dance-barn  crowd,  having  lost  about  20  percent  to  the 
economy  and  20  percent  to  competing  barns.  However, 
neither  the  economy  nor  the  competition  seems  to  intimi- 
date him. 

"The  economy  will  get  better,"  he  said  confidently,  add- 
ing that  his  competition  couldn't  survive  on  the  small 
crowds  they've  attracted. 

"We'll  be  here,"  he  said.  "We're  stubborn.  We  were  here 
before  Gilley's  and  no  newcomer's  gonna  knock  that  out. 
We'll  still  throw  the  best  party  in  southern  Illinois  every 
weekend."  □ 
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The  year  was  1969.  Mini-skirts  and 
maxi-coats  were  in,  bell  bottoms  and 
stovepipes  were  not.  In  the  Asian 
theater  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  fought  the  guerrilla 
soldiers  of  the  Viet  Cong.  In  the  na- 
tion's capital,  Washington  police  sta- 
bilized the  anti-war  movement. 

Due  to  lack  of  funds,  organization 
and  commitment,  the  movement's  sup- 
porters were  unable  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  unified  front  against  offi- 
cials of  the  "system."  More  often  than 
not,  the  long-haired,  blue-jeaned  dis- 
senters simply  dispersed  if  authorities 
threatened  arrest,  came  riot-ready  and 
club-equipped  or  unplugged  the  life- 
line of  the  protest — loudspeakers. 

As  Rennie  Davis  and  remnants  of 
the  Chicago  7  strove  to  focus  the  na- 
tional movement,  other  smaller  fac- 
tions rallied  across  the  50  states. 
Leaders  of  the  Peace  Movement  plan- 
ned simple,  aggravating  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  as  a  way  of  facing  up  to 
the  mammoth  government.  Protesters, 
referred  to  as  Yippies  and  degenerates, 
sought  sanctuary  in  community  parks 
and  targeted  federal  buildings,  road- 
ways, key  bridges  and  intersections 
for  sabotage. 

Ironically,  in  their  effort  to  protest 
the  death  and  destruction  overseas, 
this  "Army  of  Peace" — as  one  writer 
termed  them— resorted  to  the  guerrilla 
warfare  that  so  appalled  them,  need- 
lessly destroying  whatever  obstacles 
stood  in  their  way. 

On  June  8,  1969,  SIU-C's  Old  Main 
building  became  just  such  an  obstacle. 


* 


For  83  years — from  February  24, 
1887,  until  its  demise — Old  Main  oc- 
cupied the  pivotal  site  in  the  quad- 
rangle north  of  Anthony  Hall.  Euro- 
pean in  design,  Old  Main  housed 
administrative  offices  and  classrooms 
for  what  was  then  known  as  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University. 

From  its  earliest  days.  Old  Main 
was  no  stranger  to  disaster.  It  was 
erected  on  a  rise  in  terrain  which  once 
hosted  a  settler's  strawberry  patch. 
Old  newspaper  accounts  reveal  that 
Mrs.  Sanders'  patch  had  a  curse  on  it. 
Although  the  origin  of  the  curse  re- 
mains unknown,  its  power  became 
evident  during  the  early  stages  of  Old 
Main's  construction  when  lightning 
struck  a  tree  near  the  construction 
site.  The  tree  toppled  onto  a  contrac- 
tor, killing  him. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  first 
building's  dedication,  a  fire  of  unde- 
termined origin  swept  through  the 
halls,  reducing  the  three-story  struc- 
ture to  ashes  and  rubble. 

Nearly  86  years  later  it  was  the 
same  scene — fire — but  different  cir- 
cumstances. This  final  Sunday  after- 
noon assault  resulted  from  arson — 
arson  prompted  by  the  tensions 
mounting  between  University  admin- 
istrators and  students. 

That  particular  Sunday — the  first 
day  of  SIU-C's  centennial — a  custo- 
dian making  routine  rounds  in  Old 
Main  spotted  smoke  at  7:50  a.m.  Im- 
mediately, he  alerted  Carbondale's  fire 
officials,  who  arrived  at  8:15.  At  8:25 
firemen  dragged  hoses  up  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  origin  of  the 
blaze,  an  attic  rifle  range  employed 
by  the  Air  Force  ROTC. 

The  confused  firefighters  shuffled 
through  choking  smoke  and  found 
obscenities  scrawled  across  black- 
boards. 
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By  8:45  Fire  Captain  Elmer  Rod- 
gers  had  called  surrounding  communi- 
ties for  back-up  assistance  while 
flames  surged  toward  the  north  end 
of  the  building  and  its  center  tower. 

As  firemen  battled  the  flames,  sev- 
eral hundred  students  gathered  to 
watch,  while  an  equal  number  joined 
SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  and 
Chancellor  Robert  W.  MacVicar  in 
carrying  exhibits — paintings,  papers 
and  books — from  the  first  floor  mu- 
seum. At  one  point  volunteers  formed 
a  human  chain. 

At  9:00  the  rescue  effort  was  aborted 
when  the  central  tower  fell  onto  a 
fountain  east  of  the  building.  By  9:15 
the  blaze  had  cut  through  the  roof 
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and  trusses,  which  collapsed  onto  the 
third  floor.  Minutes  later,  ammunition 
in  the  attic  began  to  explode. 

By  11:15  the  blaze  was  squelched 
and  firemen  shut  down  pumps  that 
had  gushed  700,000  to  800,000  gallons 
of  water  onto  the  conflagration. 

For  the  next  few  days  fire  marshals 
sifted  through  the  waste  and  found 
evidence  of  arson  in  three  locations. 
The  instigator(s)  have  never  been 
found,  despite  the  $10,000  reward  once 
offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  culprit(s). 

Students  preparing  for  final  exams 

and  anticipating  summer  break  were 

unsuspecting  victims  of  the  arsonist(s) 

who  forced  administrators  to  resched- 
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ule  the  spring  finals — some  70  percent 
of  all  the  University's  finals — slated 
to  take  place  in  Old  Main.  In  addition, 
many  graduate  students  lost  valuable 
research  materials  in  the  blaze  and 
some  educators  lost  irreplaceable  data 
gained  from  years  of  study. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  set  aside 
$475,000  for  the  demolition  of  Old 
Main's  skeleton  and  the  construction 
of  temporary  classrooms.  The  board 
considered  several  plans  for  recon- 
struction but  has  never  replaced  what 
many  refer  to  as  the  cornerstone  of 
modern  SIU. 


To  this  day  the  open  space  bordered 
by  Davies  Gym,  Shryock  Auditorium, 
Anthony  Hall  and  Quigley  Hall  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  the  once  great 
structure. 

One  unidentified  observer  perhaps 
best  summarized  the  events  of  that 
June  Sunday:  "It  reminds  me  of  the 
death  of  a  friend.  You  get  used  to  him 
being  around.  Old  Main's  majestic 
tower,  rickety  stairs  and  sweltering 
classrooms  have  always  been  here. 
But  now  dependable  Old  Main  is  sud- 
denly gone  forever — just  like  a  friend 
dies  and  is  gone  forever "   □ 
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Doc's 

Used  Body  Shop 


Story  By  Michele  Smith 


"Doc's  Used  Body  Shop"  proclaims  the  sign  over  Robert 
"Doc"  Spackman's  desk. 

With  a  hefty  potential  clientele  of  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  alumnus,  Doc's  Used  Body  Shop  gets  quite  a  few  bent 
and  bruised  bodies.  In  his  2  years  as  coordinator  of  Student 
Health  Programs  Spackman  has  treated  some  6500  stu- 
dents, by  his  own  estimation,  for  everything  from  pulled 
muscles  to  torn  ligaments. 

Spackman  firmly  believes  that  physical  training  is  some- 
thing people  should  think  about  before  they  are  hurt.  He 
believes  that  physical  fitness  should  be  a  part  of  everyone's 
daily  routine  and  he  has  made  his  point  again  and  again  in 
a  weekly  column  "Fitness  Past  50." 

His  syndicated  column  reaches  as  far  as  120  miles  north 
of  Carbondale  and  carries  the  instructions  for  many  iso- 
metric exercises  to  benefit  people.  Material  for  the  column 
has  been  spawned  by  booklets  that  the  trainer  has  written 
for  age  groups  of  8-50  and  50  and  up. 

Doc's  patients  range  in  all  age  groups.  "I  see  alumni  of 
all  ages,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  woman  in  here  the  other  day 
who  I  think  was  about  79.  She  didn't  have  anything  else  to 
prove  that  she  had  graduated  from  SIU-C,  so  she  took  her 
diploma  off  the  wall  and  carried  it  in  with  her  so  she  could 
get  through  the  security  gates  here! 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  old  you  are,  if  you  can  move  it  you 
can  strengthen  it.  It's  just  a  matter  of  getting  someone  to 
show  you  what  to  do,  and  then  doing  it,"  he  said. 

Doc  spends  a  solid  thirty  minutes  with  each  client  lead- 
ing them  through  an  exercise  routine  that  would 
strengthen  the  area  they  have  injured.  "If  you  don't 
strengthen  the  injury,  then  you're  just  an  accident  waiting 
to  happen,"  he  said. 

Spackman  notes  that  most  of  his  patients  are  desperate 
enough  to  try  anything  to  get  back  into  condition.  This  will- 


ingness and  Doc's  know-how  add  up  to  a  95  percent  full 
recovery  rate. 

Spackman  obviously  enjoys  the  work  that  started  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  after  a  brief  stint  in  the 
minor  leagues  of  baseball.  He  moved  up  to  become  a  major 
league  trainer  and  soon  departed  to  come  to  SIU-C  in  1960. 

"Ever  since  I  was  knee-high  I've  always  wanted  to  be  an 
M.D.,  but  I  couldn't  get  into  the  field.  There  were  too  many 
trying  to  get  in  after  the  war,"  Doc  noted.  "But  this  was  a 
pretty  good  substitute." 

Spackman,  who  earned  a  graduate  degree  in  Physical 
Education  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  exercise.  "Gravity  is  our  own  worst 
enemy.  It  pushes  us  into  the  ground,  and  if  you  don't  keep 
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your  muscles  strong,  or  if  you're  fat,  I'd  say  you  have  an 
hourglass  figure;  except  all  the  sand  is  in  the  bottom." 

"If  you  don't  exercise  you'll  have  this  little  pot  belly.  You 
could  end  up  with  a  Milwaukee  tumor  from  drinking  too 
much  beer,"  he  mused. 

Doc  Spackman  is  one  of  a  kind.  To  his  knowledge  he  is 
the  only  physical  therapist  in  the  country  that  works  full- 
time  for  a  college  or  university. 

Aside  from  his  8  to  4  workday  hours,  Spackman  puts  in 
several  volunteer    hours  at  area  schools,  teaching  young 
athletes  the  importance  of  physical  fitness.  "The  body 
develops  between  4  and  14,"  he  explains.  "So  you've  got  to 
work  to  keep  it  in  shape.  Physical  fitness  leaves  most  every- 
body at  age  15,  when  they  get  their  driver's  license." 


While  Doc's  theory  is  to  give  little  sympathy  and  loads  of 
treatment  the  same  does  not  hold  true  for  others  in  the 
medical  profession.  Namely  doctors. 

"Many  in  the  medical  profession  don't  know  much  about 
exercise.  They  just  tell  you  to  take  this  and  that  and  come 
back  in  2  weeks.  When  you  come  back  you  not  only  have  a 
bad  ankle  but  a  bad  knee  and  leg  from  not  exercising."  he 
said. 

While  many  of  Spackman's  colleagues  in  the  medical 
profession  offer  quick-cure  antidotes,  Doc  relies  on  a  few 
converted  golf  clubs,  a  stretching  stick  and  some  friendly 
advice  for  a  long-term  cure. 

"I  give  no  sympathy,"  he  said.  "Just  lots  of  treatment.  If 
you  want  sympathy,  go  somewhere  else."  □ 
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Monsters,  traps,  and  unknown  perils  await  players  in 


Story  By  Joyce  Vonderheide 


Brien's  Forest  has  long  been  known  as  a  dangerous 
place.  Those  who  have  entered  Brien's  Forest  and  lived  to 
tell  of  its  beasts,  swamps  and  eerie  sounds  are  few. 

Machen  the  fighter  and  his  comrades  are  the  latest  group 
to  enter  the  forest.  They  know  that  an  herb  grows  in 
Brien's  Forest,  an  herb  which  can  cure  the  king's  daughter 
of  her  disease. 

The  dense  trees  with  the  low-hanging  branches  make 
passage  difficult;  so  Org,  an  elven  fighter,  attacks  the 
obstructing  limbs  with  his  axe.  Nehma  the  cleric  carries  a 
lantern  but  its  light  is  little  help  in  the  thick  darkness. 

Suddenly,  a  7-foot-tall  mirtbane  leaps  from  behind  a  tree. 
The  mirtbane,  a  hairy  creature  known  for  its  immense 
strength,  has  arms  with  seven  claws  and  red  glowing  eyes. 

Iso  the  thief  pulls  out  his  knife  and  attempts  to  stab  the 
mirtbane.  He  wounds  the  creature  in  the  shoulder  but 
before  Iso  can  kill  it,  the  mirtbane  tears  off  Iso's  arm. 
Machen  then  releases  a  forceful  arrow  which  imbeds  itself 
in  the  beast's  heart.  The  mirtbane  falls  to  the  forest  floor. 

Nehma  is  a  healer  for  the  group.  She  uses  a  spell  to 
reattach  Iso's  arm  and  the  group  continues  on  to  find  the 
herb. 

Machen,  Org,  Iso  and  Nehma  are  characters  in  a  fantasy 
world  known  as  Dungeons  &  Dragons  or  D&D.  Each 


character  lives  in  the  mind  of  a  player.  The  world  itself  and 
the  monsters  are  creations  of  the  Dungeon  Master  who 
plans  adventures  for  the  other  players. 

What  kind  of  people  would  involve  themselves  in  a  game 
like  this?  Why  would  students  spend  their  Saturday  nights 
playing  Dungeons  &  Dragons  when  they  could  be  out 
partying  on  the  Strip  or  watching  television  or  taking  in 
the  latest  movie  with  the  rest  of  the  SIU-C  population? 

Dungeons  &  Dragons  is  an  opportunity  for  players  to  act 
out  fantasies,  said  Mike  Berman,  a  pre-law  student. 
Berman,  who  has  been  a  Dungeon  Master  (DM)  for  three 
years,  began  playing  D&D  while  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

"In  real  life,"  Berman  said,  "you  can  be  a  little,  piddley 
guy,  but  in  D&D,  you  can  be  a  20-foot-tall  giant  that  swings 
his  club  and  picks  up  buildings.  It's  a  bit  of  an  ego  trip." 

In  their  exploring,  the  adventurers  encounter  demons, 
find  magic  items  and  solve  riddles.  Each  situation  is  worth 
points  according  to  its  difficulty.  With  these  experience 
points,  players  move  from  their  starting  point  of  first  level 
to  higher  levels,  becoming  more  powerful  as  they  move  up. 

The  D&D  world  is  a  serial.  When  players  meet,  they 
begin  adventuring  from  where  they  stopped  previously. 
And,  like  TV  soap  opera  watchers,  players  become  more 
involved  each  time  they  participate  and  they  must  play 
regularly  to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

To  an  outsider,  D&D  is  confusing  and  does  not  seem  to 
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have  any  relationship  to  real  life,  but  some  aspects  are 
lifelike.  Players  have  a  certain  number  of  gold  pieces  with 
which  they  can  buy  weapons,  armor  and  spells.  Time  is 
measured  in  minutes  and  hours  as  in  real  life. 

Berman  said  that  the  game  helps  in  real  life  problem- 
solving  because  players  must  think  before  acting  and 
choose  the  best  action  for  a  particular  situation. 

The  Dungeon  Master  is  the  mastermind  behind  the  world 
and  the  adventures.  The  DM  draws  a  map  of  the  continent, 
deciding  the  geography  of  the  area,  creating  cities  and 
determining  the  level  of  technology  in  the  world.  The  DM 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  from  players 
about  his  world. 

Berman  makes  different  situations  for  each  part  of  his 
world  so  that  an  adventure  is  waiting  regardless  of  which 
way  the  characters  choose  to  go.  He  dubs  himself  an  "off- 
the-cuff  DM  because  he  does  not  write  down  exactly  what 
will  happen,  but  plans  the  dungeon  in  his  mind.  "The  worst 
thing  a  DM  can  do,"  he  said,  "is  to  make  the  party  do 
exactly  what  he  wants — go  down  this  path,  this  way." 

Other  DMs,  like  Jeff  Pleiter,  a  junior  in  civil  engineering 
technology,  plan  everything  that  will  happen.  Because  the 
characters  do  not  know  what  is  written,  Pleiter,  a  DM  for 
two  years,  can  change  his  adventure  if  he  chooses,  so  he 
does  not  feel  that  his  world  is  less  flexible  than  Berman's. 
He  also  likes  to  write  down  the  adventure  because  he  can 
use  it  again  with  other  people  or,  if  his  group  wants  to  play 
and  he  has  not  prepared,  he  can  pull  an  adventure  from  his 
file  that  he  has  not  used  with  that  group. 

"The  object  is  to  have  a  balanced  game  where  people  are 
overcoming  problems  presented  to  them,"  Pleiter  said.  If 
the  DM  creates  a  "Monty-Hall  style  of  campaign"  where 
people  get  enormous  wealth  and  powerful  magic  items,  the 
players  will  get  bored  because  it  is  too  easy  and  not  chal- 
lenging, Pleiter  said.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  DM  leads 
his  group  into  a  "killer  dungeon"  where  they  meet  enor- 
mous monsters  and  only  a  few  characters  survive,  the 
players  get  discouraged. 

The  DMs  role,  according  to  Rich  Benner,  freshman  in 
photography,  is  to  offer  choices  to  the  players  and  play  out 
what  they  choose.  He  said  that  players  usually  have  one 
main  mission  in  an  adventure  (such  as  finding  the  herb) 
and  make  decisions  to  accomplish  that  mission. 

The  DM  has  more  responsibilities  than  the  other  players, 
Pleiter  said.  "If  you're  playing  in  somebody's  world,  you 
just  have  to  worry  about  one  character.  If  you're  running  a 
world,  you  have  to  worry  about  the  world:  all  of  the  charac- 
ters and  what  they  might  do,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  run 
the  monsters  and  the  persona  (shopkeepers,  kings,  common 
people).  You  have  to  invent  the  dungeon  and  everything  in 
it,  from  mountains  and  streams  to  a  city's  relationship  to 
another  if  the  characters  want  to  move  there." 

Berman,  Pleiter  and  Benner  live  in  Stevenson  Arms  and 
play  in  each  others'  worlds.  They  get  ideas  for  adventures 
from  the  monthly  D&D  magazine,  Dragon,  and  from  sci- 
ence fiction  and  fantasy  novels. 

The  Dungeon  Master  serves  as  an  actor,  portraying  the 
people  and  creatures  that  players  encounter,  and  as  a  nar- 
rator, describing  the  area  that  they  are  entering. 

Players  must  react  as  they  feel  their  character  would 
react,  not  necessarily  as  the  player  would  behave  in  real 
life.  Each  character  is  good,  evil  or  neutral. 

Players  use  dice  to  roll  up  a  character  according  to  the 
DM's  guidelines.  The  dice  are  not  just  the  ordinary  six- 
sided  kind,  but  range  from  four  sides  to  20  sides. 
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The  dice  roll  determines  a  character's  abilities  of 
strength,  intelligence,  wisdom,  dexterity,  constitution  and 
charisma.  These  ability  scores  help  to  determine  what  race 
and  class  a  character  will  be,  each  race  and  class  having 
particular  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Player's  Handbook,  a  128-page  book  includ- 
ing tables  and  charts.  Some  race  types  are  dwarven,  elven 
and  human  while  classes  include  clerics,  fighters,  magic- 
users,  thieves  and  monks. 

Because  the  character  will  battle  demons,  monsters  and 
whatever  the  DM  brings  into  the  world,  players  choose 
weapons  for  the  character,  the  number  of  weapons  deter- 
mined by  character  level.  Weapons,  listed  in  the  handbook, 
range  from  hammers  and  clubs  to  swords  and  daggers. 

The  dice,  besides  being  used  to  determine  character  abili- 
ties, are  used  when  confronting  a  creature.  The  player  and 
the  DM  (playing  the  monster)  each  roll  the  dice,  the  one 
with  the  highest  roll  being  the  one  who  gets  to  attack  first. 
When  attacking,  the  attacker  rolls  the  dice  again  to  see  if 
and  to  what  degree  the  creature  or  person  is  damaged.  The 
DM  has  various  tables,  one  of  which  will  indicate  how 
much  a  dice  roll  was  worth.  If  an  adventurer  has  attacked, 
this  amount  is  added  to  the  total  experience  points. 

A  D&D  character  who  dies  as  the  result  of  an  attack  can 
be  resurrected  by  certain  classes  of  characters;  however,  a 
character  can  only  die  a  limited  number  of  deaths.  If  a 
character  reaches  its  limit  of  deaths,  the  player  can  roll  up 
a  new  character  and  wait  for  the  next  adventure  to  start. 

In  Pleiter's  world,  players  generally  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  the  party.  The  adventurers  try  to  help 
each  other,  Pleiter  said.  If  someone  dies,  the  rest  of  the 
party  will  usually  try  to  resurrect  the  character. 

Although  the  same  people  play  in  Pleiter's  and  Berman's 
worlds,  the  atmosphere  is  different.  In  Berman's  world,  the 
people  act  more  greedy  and  the  player  who  did  the  most 
fighting  usually  takes  the  treasure,  rather  than  giving  it  to 
the  person  who  needs  the  treasure  the  most. 

Sometimes  Berman's  players  yell  so  much  that  the  R.A. 
warns  them  about  the  noise.  But  during  intense  moments, 
the  players  will  be  so  nervous  in  anticipation  that  they  will 
not  make  a  sound. 

So  how  does  the  game  end  and  how  do  you  win?  Berman 
said  that  these  are  the  two  questions  than  non-D&D  people 
ask  the  most.  The  world  could  go  on  as  long  as  there  is  a 
DM  and  people  who  want  to  play  and,  he  said,  "you  win  by 
living  through  the  adventure  and  gaining  everything  in  the 
dungeon." 

While  D&D  players  find  Dungeons  &  Dragons  a  chal- 
lenge and  enjoy  playing  in  a  fantasy  world,  other  people  do 
not  share  the  same  enthusiasm. 

A  girlfriend  of  one  of  the  players  complained  about  being 
neglected.  "He  lives  his  character,"  she  said.  "If  he  could, 
he  would  wear  his  armor." 

Some  parents  become  alarmed  because  they  read  litera- 
ture or  see  a  television  show  that  portrays  D&D  negatively 
and  inaccurately.  "The  people  who  worry  the  most,  like 
parents,  don't  know  anything  about  the  game,"  said 
Pleiter.  They  hear  stories  about  groups  who  go  out  at  night 
in  the  woods  and  act  out  D&D,  but  that  does  not  usually 
happen,"  he  said. 

"Most  people  who  play  D&D  are  disappointed  by  articles 
that  come  out,"  Pleiter  said.  Most  portray  the  dark  side  and 
dramatize  the  game.  Some  make  it  seem  as  if  only  geniuses 
could  understand  the  game,  he  said. 
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Pleiter  said  that  some  people  do  get  too  involved  in  the 
game,  dressing  as  their  character  and  smoking  "hobbit 
pipe  weed"  while  playing. 

Mike  Bernhard,  a  freshman  in  radio-television,  has  only 
been  a  D&D  player  for  about  three  months.  He  could  not 
understand  how  Berman  and  the  others  could  spend  a  Sat- 
urday night  playing  the  game;  so  one  night  he  decided  to 
roll  up  a  character.  Now  he  is  a  frequent  player. 

Sue  Allen's  parents,  concerned  that  the  game  would 
interfere  with  her  studies,  worried  about  her  becoming  too 
involved. 
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When  she  first  played,  Allen,  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
business,  felt  odd  about  being  the  only  female  in  a  D&D 
group,  but  became  more  at  east  as  she  became  involved 
with  her  character.  She  said  that  because  D&D  deals  with 
fighting  and  pillaging,  it  appeals  more  to  men  because  they 
have  been  trained  to  react  in  this  manner  more  than 
females. 

Benner  said  he  understands  why  some  parents  are  con- 
cerned. "You  have  to  make  the  separation  between  the 
game  world  you're  playing  in  and  the  real  world  you're  liv- 
ing in,"  he  said.  "If  you  can't  make  the  division  between 
the  game  and  you  start  incorporating  certain  things  into 
real  life,  you  can  get  yourself  into  trouble." 

In  spite  of  those  who  have  negative  feelings,  D&D  play- 
ers will  continue  to  roll  their  dice,  kill  monsters,  find  treas- 
urers and  accomplish  their  mission.  Machen  and  his  com- 
rades will  do  what  they  must  to  find  the  herb,  to  make 
their  way  out  of  Brien's  Forest  and  to  complete  another 
adventure.  □ 
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he  Difference  Is 
The  Same. 


Carbondale's  homosexuals  may  come  out 
of  the  closet,  but  the  blinds  remain  down. 

Story  by  A.  Steve  Warnelis 


Student  life  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  was  meas- 
urably influenced  in  1982-83,  by  an 
increased  presence  of  gay  and  lesbian 
members  of  the  community.  For 
nearly  a  month,  the  talk  of  bars,  the 
letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Egyptian — indeed,  the  thoughts  of 
many  centered  around  how  to  make  a 
statement  about  one's  sexuality  as 
'blue  jeans  day'  approached,  Thurs- 
day, October  28, 1982. 

The  event,  sponsored  by  the  Gay 
and  Lesbian  People's  Union  [GLPU], 
was  the  culmination  of  'gay  and  les- 
bian awareness  1982' — a  three-day 
series  of  public  seminars  about  homo- 
sexuality and  what  a  same-sex  life- 
style is  all  about.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
boldest — if  not  the  first — attempt  to 
significantly  increase  public  under- 
standing of  homosexuals  on  the 
SIU-C  campus.  The  GLPU  hoped  in- 
creased understanding  would  in- 
crease acceptance.  Whether  it  did  is 
not  at  debate  here.  Rather,  upon  ret- 
rospect, the  question,  it  would  seem, 
is:  "What  is  life  like  for  gays  and  les- 
bians in  Carbondale?" 

We  attempted  to  scrape  the  surface 
of  this  broad  question  in  a  short 


amount  of  time.  It  was  no  easy  deci- 
sion to  do  the  story.  Indeed,  when  the 
editor  first  asked  me  to  write  this 
story  for  the  Obelisk  II,  even  we  dis- 
cussed using  a  pen  name.  After  all, 
could  we  risk  being  mistakenly 
labelled  "gay"  by  the  narrow-minded, 
the  misinformed? 

Yes,  we  believe.  For  two  good  rea- 
sons. First,  it's  our  job.  A  yearbook's 
purpose  is  to  document  significant 
events  that  mark  the  passage  of  the 
time  covered  by  such  a  publication. 
Second,  I  recalled  the  first  time  one  of 
my  friends  told  me  he  was  gay.  My 
response?  "So  what,  I'm  a  journalist." 
In  other  words,  we  got  over  it — it's  no 
big  deal!  Besides,  as  journalists,  we 
are  responsible  for  reporting  the 
truth.  And,  the  truth  is— unlike  the 
belief  of  some — gays  are  not  "a  pass- 
ing fad." 

Consider  at  this  point,  then,  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  homosexuality 
from  the  current  edition  of  the  Con- 
cord Desk  Encyclopedia: 
HOMOSEXUALITY:  sexual  activity 
or  inclination  involving  members  of 
the  same  sex;  in  women  it  is  termed 
lesbianism.  Almost  every  aspect  of 
homosexuality  is  fraught  with  misin- 


formation, misunderstanding  and 
scientific  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  it 
is  difficult  to  generalize  about  homo- 
sexual behavior.  For  example,  one 
homosexual,  particularly  a  man,  may 
engage  in  hundreds  of  sexual  en- 
counters, while  others,  in  a  trend  that 
appears  to  be  gaining,  establish  long- 
term  relationships  resembling  con- 
ventional marriages.  Likewise,  some 
homosexuals  practice  a  wide  variety 
of  activity,  perhaps  including  sado- 
masochism, while  others  abstain 
from  any  kind  of  relationship  because 
of  inhibitions  or  social  disapproval. 
Some  homosexuals  who  are  also  at- 
tracted to  the  opposite  sex  and  able  to 
function  heterosexually  marry  and 
have  children. 

Freud  believed  that  children  pass 
through  a  homoerotic  phase  and  that 
some  persons  retain  and  amplify  their 
feelings  from  that  period.  While  few 
specialists  believe  that  anyone  is 
"born  homosexual,"  no  one  can  fully 
explain  why  some  persons  and  not 
others  become  disposed  toward  homo- 
sexuality. One  theory  holds  that  a 
boy  or  girl  with  a  weak  father  and  a 
dominant  mother  may  become  so  in- 
clined, but  many  cases  do  not  fit  this 
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pattern.  The  explanation  does  not 
seem  to  lie  in  differences  in  chromo- 
somes or  hormones.  Some  evidence 
suggests  that  the  tendency  may  be 
initiated  or  enforced  if  the  child,  for 
whatever  reason,  has  low  self-esteem 
or  concern  about  his  or  her  ability  to 
fulfill  the  role  society  expects  of  a 
member  of  that  sex.  Homosexuals  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  personality 
types  and  may  be  found  in  all  profes- 
sions. Psychiatrists  generally  reject 
the  idea  that  homosexuals  are,  per  se, 
emotionally  disturbed.  Homosexual- 
ity has  been  tolerated  in  certain  socie- 
ties, as  in  ancient  Greece,  but  it  has 
encountered  hostility  among  funda- 
mentalist Christians,  who  believe  it  to 
be  proscribed  by  the  Bible.  In  many 
countries,  homosexual  acts  are  not  a 
crime,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  most 
states  of  the  U.S. 

Despite  occasional  claims  of  suc- 
cess by  psychotherapists  and  their 
patients,  the  likelihood  of  an  individ- 
ual being  able  to  "change"  to  hetero- 
sexuality  is  slim,  although  a  strong 
desire  to  change  plus  previous  hetero- 
sexual experience  may  be  helpful.  For 
some,  therapy  offers  a  means  for  the 
individual  to  learn  to  accept  his 
situation. 

You'd  be  quite  justified  to  read  that 
definition  and  ponder  the  words  of 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 
"The  greater  our  knowledge  in- 
creases, the  greater  our  ignorance 
unfolds."  To  be  sure,  even  this  writer 
was  surprised  to  find  that — on  a 
national  scale — we  may  be  very  far 
away  from  enough  of  an  understand- 
ing of  homosexuality  to  be  able  to 
print  the  words  that  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

But,  we're  getting  close.  In  Carbon- 
dale,  at  SIU-C,  life  for  gays  and  les- 
bians is  not  without  its  problems.  Yet, 
it  does  seem  to  exist  in  a  slightly 
softer  niche  than  it  might  find  just  30 
miles  from  here  in  towns  like  Anna, 
Christopher,  Marion  or  Pinckneyville. 
What  emerges  is  a  sense  that — much 
like  this  city's  northeast  side  is  noted 
for  its  concentrations  of  blacks — gays 
and  lesbians  are  limited,  socially,  to 
one  area  of  the  city  as  well. 

Yet,  much  like  the  photographs  in 
this  book,  life  is  not  black  and  white, 
but  shades  of  gray.  And,  the  defini- 
tion of  life  for  gays  and  lesbians  in 
Carbondale,  at  SIU-C,  has  as  many 
shades  as  the  encyclopedia  definition 
above.  Of  those  shades,  one  is  almost 


An  organized  group  of  gays  and  lesbians  has  been  a 
part  of  the  SlU-Carbondale  campus,  intermittently,  for 
the  past  12  years.  First  called  the  Gay  Liberation  Organ- 
ization from  1971  to  1974,  it  was  inactive  in  1975.  Then, 
the  Gay  People's  Union  was  formed  in  1976.  The  G.P.U. 
was  a  strong  organization  until  it  was  discontinued  in 
spring  1979.  In  early  October  1980,  a  group  of  gays  and 
lesbians,  most  attending  SIU-C  or  part  of  its  faculty  and 
staff,  re-formed  the  organization. 

After  that  reformation,  the  G.P.U.  continued  along 
until  fall  1982,  when  its  steering  committee  voted  to 
insert  the  word  'lesbian'  into  the  formal  name  of  the 
organization.  According  to  the  fall  events  calendar  of  the 
Gay  and  Lesbian  People's  Union  (GLPU),  the  change 
was  made,  "to  be  sure  the  title  implies  inclusion  of  both 
men  and  women."  It  did  not  bring  a  rush  of  women  to 
the  fold. 

In  its  January  1983  publication  titled,  "Nobody  I  Know 
Is  Gay  or  Lesbian  .  .  .  Are  They?,"  the  GLPU  is  described 
as  being  "for  anyone  who  has  questions  about  alternative 
sexual  lifestyles — whether  to  better  understand  others 
they  care  about  or  even  themselves."  In  most  of  its 
programming,  the  GLPU  attempts  to  prepare  events 
open  to  the  general  public. 

It  would  seem  the  GLPU  would  have  a  tremendous 
membership.  The  Kinsey  Institute  for  Sex  Research  es- 
timates that  nearly  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
homosexual.  GLPU's  leaders  and  many  of  its  members 
say  the  Carbondale  percentage  may  be  closer  to  15.  Yet, 
the  spring  1983  GLPU  membership  list  totalled  under  50 
names. 

"When  I  speak  to  groups  on  campus,  I  tell  them  that 
we're  not  talking  about  someone  (who's  gay)  on  the  other 
side  of  campus,"  Pat,  GLPU's  president,  said.  One  out  of 
every  seven  people  here  may  be  gay.  Roommates,  friends, 
brothers,  sisters.  And  I  challenge  them  to  stop  and  think, 
'where  did  my  mom  and  dad  stand  on  this  issue?'  That's 
why  the  GLPU  exists  in  spite  of  who  participates.  Be- 
cause, until  you  meet  somebody  that's  gay  or  lesbian,  the 
prejudice  won't  be  challenged." 

One  challenge  the  GLPU  put  in  front  of  the  SIU- 
Carbondale  community  was  "blue  jeans  day,"  touted  by 
the  GLPU  as  being  held  "in  hopes  of  raising  the  con- 
sciousness at  SIU-C."  Though  they  may  have  met  then- 
stated  goal — based  on  the  response  both  pro  and  con  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Daily  Egyptian — GLPU's  pres- 
ident gives  the  day's  results  a  cautious  review. 
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A  Case  of  Apathy, 
Dash  of  Accomplishment. 


"We  don't  need  to  alienate  people  by  confrontation.  We 
need  them  to  make  a  statement  but  not  force  them  [the 
public,  gays  and  straights  alike].  'Blue  jeans  day'  was 
uncomfortable  for  people  who  were  undecided  about  either 
their  sexuality  or  their  opinion  about  the  event,"  Pat 
said.  He  added  that  the  idea  did  not  originate  at  SIU-C, 
but  is  something  the  National  Gay  Task  Force  had 
developed  years  ago. 

GLPU  member,  Jim,  coordinated  'blue  jeans  day'  and 
the  'gay  and  lesbian  awareness  week'  events  which  it 
culminated.  He  says  there  were  two  goals  in  mind. 

"We  wanted  to  build  a  sense  of  community  among 
gays  and  lesbians,  through  a  show  of  pride  and  support. 
And,  we  wanted  to  have  an  impact  on  the  SIU  campus 
so  people  would  at  least  think  about  and  address  the 
issue  of  homosexuality.  In  our  own  way  we're  committed 
to  making  this  place  better  in  which  to  live  and  go  to 
school,"  Jim  said. 

Jim  says  he  feels  the  day  was  a  major  success. 

"People  had  to  know  that  there  were  gay  people  around. 
We  got  people  to  think  where  they  were  with  their  own 
sexuality.  We  chose  'blue  jeans  day'  because,  just  as 
people  consciously  think  about  what  they're  going  to 
wear — even  something  as  common  as  blue  jeans — we 
wanted  them  to  make  that  much  of  a  decision  about  how 
they  would  deal  with  homosexuality.  You  only  had  to 
read  the  newspaper  to  know  it  had  an  effect.  But,  we 
were  not  wanting  to  force  false  support  in  any  way." 

It  may  not  have.  One  writer  indicated  that  he  and 
others  formally  observed  73  of  every  100  patrons  of  the 
Student  Center  were  wearing  blue  denim  clothing  the 
day  before  'blue  jeans  day.'  On  October  28,  1982  only  37 
of  every  100  was  observed  wearing  jeans.  The  day  after: 
It  was  71  out  of  100  persons.  Critics  of  the  event  called  it 
'a  cheap  tactic,'  'dumb,'  'not  our  amen  to  gay  lifestyle' 
and  was  pointed  to  by  GLPU's  opponents  as  proof  that 
the  organization  ascribed  to  a  'beat-them-over-the-head' 
approach.  They  say  it  is  best  just  to  go  on  with  their  lives 
as  gays  and  lesbians  and  let  people  adjust  and  adapt  as 
they  will. 

GLPU's  president  says  he  recognizes  that  some  people 
can't  be  forced  to  change  their  beliefs  and  attitudes.  But, 
he  says,  it  is  nonetheless  important  to  have  an  organized 
group  of  people  to  promote  the  concerns  of  homosexuals. 
'Blue  jeans  day'  coordinator— Jim— said  that  the  only 
failure  may  have  been  that  more  was  not  done  after  the 
events  were  over. 


"We  concentrated  all  our  efforts  on  that  one  week.  We 
didn't  have  follow-up  programming." 

Some  GLPU  members  told  us  they  had  hoped  for 
greater  health-related  information  to  be  available  during 
awareness  week.  Little  was  being  printed  about  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  at  that  time,  though  it 
was  not  totally  unknown.  Others  say  they  hope  future 
such  events  will  expand  to  include  what  it  means  to 
grow  older  and  be  gay  or  lesbian.  But  for  the  most  part, 
they  seem  worried  about  the  stability  of  the  GLPU.  With 
such  low  participation,  they  fear  it  may  be  difficult  to 
perpetuate  the  organization,  as  Pat  commented. 

"My  greatest  fear  is  that  there  is  ignorance  among 
both  straights  and  gays  about  what  it  means  to  be  a 
homosexual.  About  why  we  should  have  all  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  heterosexuals.  But  for  this  to  be 
understood,  people  need  information  to  feel  acceptance. 
Yet,  most  of  us  are  brought  up  to  believe  that  homosex- 
uality is  'amoral'  or  'irreligious.'" 

Pat,  Jim  and  the  rest  of  the  GLPU  leadership  remain 
committed  to  the  organization,  nonetheless.  The  GLPU 
operates  a  speaker's  resource  bureau,  providing  public 
speakers  for  interest  groups  wanting  to  learn  more  of 
what  a  same-sex  sexual  lifestyle  is  all  about.  The  GLPU 
holds  bi-weekly  potlucks,  plans  once  or  twice  yearly  pic- 
nics, and  assists  in  related  benefits.  It  may  again  conduct 
an  awareness  week  in  the  fall  if  1983,  Pat  said. 

The  group  hopes  such  events,  not  one  of  which  touches 
upon  forceful  recruiting  of  members,  will  be  a  subtle 
enough  approach  to  encourage  greater  participation  by 
gays  and  lesbians  alike.  Meanwhile,  they  seem  to  meet  a 
need  for  greater  public  information  about  gays  and  les- 
bians— something  that  would  be  more  difficult  to  come 
by  without  them. 

"People  questioning  their  sexual  identity  shouldn't  be 
labeled  by  others,"  Pat  concluded.  "There's  already  plenty 
of  unjustness  in  society  toward  lots  of  people,  not  just 
gays.  Someone  has  to  undertake  the  responsibility  to 
represent  gay  needs  and  stand  up  for  their  rights.  The 
GLPU  does  this  through  activism,  by  encouraging 
changes  in  attitudes  toward  homosexuals,  via  education 
for  straights  and  gays  with  facts,  to  foster  a  positive 
identity  for  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  community,"  Pat 
said. 

"Sexual  identity  is  only  part  of  a  person's  dignity."  □ 

A.  Steve  Warnelis 
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white.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  'spot' 
a  homosexual.  Despite  the  claims  of 
one  nationally-syndicated  advice 
columnist,  they  do  not  wear  a  na- 
tional uniform  of  bomber  jackets. 
And,  earrings — especially  among 
males — are  particularly  difficult  to 
interpret. 

In  Carbondale,  gays  wear  every- 
thing from  sweatsuits  to  pinstripe 
suits,  from  sweatshirts  with  cut-off 
sleeves  to  classy  button-down  ox- 
fords. In  between  you'll  find  the 
trendy  fashions  that  people  first  iden- 
tified as  being  gay — such  as  designer 
jeans.  Lesbians  wear  everything  from 
corduroys  to  coulottes,  from  scarfs  to 
skirts  and  blue  jeans,  too.  All  dress 
smartly. 

Thus,  add  another  shade  of  gray: 
education.  Lesbians  and  gay  men  are 
in  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor  and 
making  inroads  to  areas  traditionally 
opposed  to  homosexuals:  the  military, 
clinical  psychology,  teaching  as  well 
as  the  fields  which  heterosexuals  ster- 
eotype people  as  being  gay  if  they're 
in  them,  such  as  cosmetology,  theatre, 
and  food  and  nutrition.  In  short,  gays 
and  lesbians  are  everywhere. 

Nationally,  the  Kinsey  Institute  for 
Sex  Research  has  estimated  that  a 
combined  male-female  percentage  of 
9.13  of  the  population — a  figure  fre- 
quently rounded  to  ten  percent  when 
quoted — are  homosexual.  This  figure 
is  widely  accepted.  That  would  mean 
that  "3,000  of  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  SIU-C,  or  about  5,000  of  the 
people  in  Carbondale  or  about  20  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  are 
homosexual."  The  same  GLPU-dis- 
tributed,  1983  booklet— titled  "Nobody 
I  Know  Is  Gay  or  Lesbian  .  .  .  Are 
They?" — further  quotes  Kinsey  re- 
search as  showing  "that  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  population  report 
having  had  a  same-sex  sexual  rela- 
tionship. Thus,  it  is  probable  that 
most  people  you  know  have  consid- 
ered what  a  same-sex  sexual  expe- 
rience means  for  them." 

We  could  go  on  and  quote  from 
research  and  postulate  its  meaning, 
but  we  thought  it  best  to  let  local  gay 
and  lesbian  members  of  the  commu- 
nity paint  the  other  shades  of  gray  for 
you.  We  talked  to  nearly  100  people — 
most  casually,  some  formally.  We 
found  those  formal  interviews  tend  to 
reflect  the  fear  and  joy  of  being 
homosexual  in  Carbondale.  The 
names  are  all  real  first  names.  The 


absence  of  their  majors  or  year  in 
school  is  not  akin  to  "the  names  have 
been  changed,"  but,  rather,  recogni- 
tion of  what  our  study  showed:  Most 
Carbondale  gays  and  lesbians  aren't 
into  labels.  Their  words  tell  the  story. 
How  would  you  define  or  de- 
scribe life  for  you  as  a  resident  of 
Carbondale? 

ANTHONY:  "Quite  easy.  And  getting 
easier  all  the  time.  If  people  don't 
know  I'm  gay,  I  will  tell  them  myself. 
Besides,  the  way  I  see  it,  if  they  can't 
accept  it,  they  wouldn't  have  been  a 
good  friend  anyway." 
GLENN:  "Stifling.  I  came  from  a 
large  Southern  city  with  more  than 
200,000  politically  active  gays.  [In 


worry  a  great  deal  about  coming  out, 
there  are  problems  once  they  are  out. 
What  worries  you  least/most 
about  living  in  Carbondale? 

PETER:  "I  worry  least  about  sex,  it's 
everywhere.  I  worry  most  about  hav- 
ing money.  Being  self-supporting  is 
not  easy,  but  I  feel  safe  here  and 
there's  no  cause  for  undue  concern." 
KATHY:  "Having  someplace  to  go  or 
something  to  do  worries  me  least. 
Here  in  Carbondale,  there's  a  nice 
bar.  The  GLPU  is  here  to  help  pro- 
gram for  gays  and  lesbians  and 
there's  no  problem  socializing." 
BRENT:  "Violence.  Harrassment.  I 
worry  about  those  least,  but  mostly  I 
worry  about  confused  straights." 


Carbondale,]  sexuality  as  a  whole 
seems  to  be  countered  by  local  atti- 
tudes. It's  frustrating." 
KATHY:  "Different.  I'm  not  very  loud 
about  it  [my  sexuality].  I  go  to  other 
bars  in  town  than  Mainstreet  East." 
RUBY:  "It's  been  mixed  for  me,  but 
somewhat  easy.  I  lost  friends  when  I 
came  out,  but  I've  gained  new  ones 
since." 

PAT:  "I  think  of  Carbondale  as  being 
the  University.  It  has  a  small-town 
atmosphere,  and  one  expects  all  that 
goes  with  that.  Carbondale  is  a  great 
place  to  come  out." 

For  those  unfamiliar,  to  'come  out 
of  the  closet'  is  the  common  phrase 
homosexuals  use  to  explain  that  they 
have  come  to  terms  wth  their  homo- 
sexuality and  are  willing  to  admit  it, 
not  just  that  they  may  have  had  their 
first  sexual  encounter  with  a  member 
of  the  same  sex.  But,  although  gays 
and  lesbians  in  Carbondale  don't 


ANTHONY:  "I  don't  worry  about  peo- 
ple finding  out  I'm  gay,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  violence  scares  me." 

A  black,  Anthony  explains  that 
being  a  minority  within  a  minority  is 
particulary  frightening  in  his  case. 

"There  are  three  times  more  white 
gay  males  than  black  gay  males. 
And,  even  though  our  race  knows 
what  it's  like  to  be  oppressed,  they 
don't  like  gays  as  much  as  straights 
don't  like  gays." 

KEVIN:  "I'm  not  concerned  about 
dealing  with  ray  sexuality.  If  I'm 
going  to  express  my  true  feelings  for 
other  people  I  can't  worry  about  it.  If 
people  will  take  the  time  to  under- 
stand, I'll  take  the  time  to  explain. 
But,  I  worry  about  straight  people 
who  may  have  seen  me  leaving  Main- 
street  East.  I've  already  been  pretty 
roughed  up  once." 

A  number  of  people  we  talked  to 
also  told  of  incidents  involving  pa- 
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trons  of  Mainstreet  East.  Some  were 
quick  to  note  that  there  is  hardly  a 
school-year  weekend  pass  without 
someone,  somewhere  getting  in  a 
fight  at  a  bar.  Several  also  pointed 
out  that  many  of  those  fights  usually 
stem  from  arguments  over  someone's 
girlfriend  or  boyfriend  and  occasion- 
ally from  accusations  that  one  may 
be  gay.  The  truth  is,  that  Carbondale 
gays  and  lesbians  go  to  most  every 
other  bar  on  'the  strip' — and  even  a 
few  elsewhere  in  the  city  and  out  in 
the  county. 

Few  are  worried  about  violence  on 
the  job.  Again,  it  is  a  case  of  most 
people  not  being  able  to  'spot'  a  gay 
or  lesbian.  (There  are  few  telltale 
signs,  unless  you  know  what  you're 
looking  for — and  you'd  probably  have 
to  be  gay  to  know  for  sure.) 

So,  add  another  shade  of  gray. 
About  mid-way  between  black  and 
white.  Gays  are  in  a  variety  of  jobs  in 
Carbondale. 

They  sell  you  your  clothes,  your 
lunch  or  answer  the  phones  in  your 
academic  department's  office.  They 
hand  you  your  favorite  hamburger, 
mug  of  beer,  pizza  slice,  or  help  you 
copy  your  term  paper,  cut  your  hair  or 
keep  your  bicycle  or  car  functioning. 
They  entertain  you,  train  you  and 
keep  you  informed.  The  list  is  endless. 
Their  jobs  are  not  significantly  af- 
fected by  their  sexuality,  at  least  as 
far  as  their  physical  or  mental  work 
is  concerned.  But,  getting  or  keeping 
a  job  is  another  story. 
Are  you  employed?  Are  you  out  at 
work?  What  has  been  the  reac- 
tions of your  eo- workers  or  your 
superiors? 

JIM:  "Most  of  the  people  were  sur- 
prised when  I  told  them  I  was  gay, 
but  what  surprised  me  was  the  sup- 
port I  got.  But,  some  think  I  can  only 
work  with  other  people  who  are  gay, 
too.  Some  people  have  a  reluctance  to 
meet  me  if  they  know  in  advance, 
somehow,  that  I'm  gay.  Despite  the 
academic  department  I  work  in  [a 
field  growing  steadily  receptive  to 
gays  and  lesbians]  homosexuality 
wasn't  even  discussed  until  five  or  six 
of  us  encouraged  it." 
ANTHONY:  "There  are  24  people 
where  I  work  and  all  know  that  I  am 
gay.  The  bosses  are  men.  But,  the  two 
women   who  hired   me   for  my  on- 
campus  job  told  me — when  I  told 
them  later  I  was  gay— that  they  hired 
me  because  I  was  gay.  They  said  that 


from  the  way  I  dressed  and  the  way  I 
handled  myself,  they  figured  that  I 
was  either  gay  or  well-bred. 

"They  told  me  they  found  gay  men 
to  be  more  tidy  with  better  public  atti- 
tudes and  a  better  attitude  toward 
their  work,  too." 

MICHAEL:  "When  I  was  employed 
on  campus,  I  really  wasn't  out,  al- 
though some  may  have  known.  I 
found  the  women  accepted  it  better 
than  the  men,  but  I  think  I  may  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  job  because 
of  all  the  talk  and  speculation  by  peo- 
ple curious  about  who  didn't  know." 
KATHY:  "Where  I  last  worked,  there 
was  no  real  problem.  But,  even 
though  some  may  have  known,  the 
manager  told  me  to  come  back  after 
school.  When  I  did,  he  didn't  hire  me. 
I  think  I  may  have  lost  the  job  be- 
cause they  found  out,  not  because  of 
the  work  I  did." 

PETER:  "I  think  my  being  gay  could 
cause  me  to  lose  my  job  only  because 
I  don't  think  I  could  do  my  job  well  if 
I  wasn't  out." 

Some  people  we  spoke  with  are  in- 
terested in  teaching,  the  military  or 
other  fields  where  the  public  gener- 
ally expects  high  ideals  and  examples 
from  the  people  in  them.  They  told  us, 
too,  that  they  feared,  they  would  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  their  sexual 
orientation.  Virtually  all  agree,  how- 
ever, that  such  discrimination  would 
be  based  on  that  orientation,  rather 
than  their  ability  to  do  the  job. 

So,  what  of  other  types  of  discrimi- 
nation or  oppression?  How  about 
housing?  Gays  in  Carbondale  have  it 
slightly  easier.  This  is,  after  all,  a  col- 


lege town.  Many  landlords  are  simply 
in  the  business  of  rental  housing. 
Sonic  place  restrictions  on  the  num 
ber  and  sex  of  people  who  can  live  in 
their  facilities.  The  University  on- 
campus  housing  procedures,  which 
have  developed  over  decades,  provide 
for  co-ed  (same-sex  by  alternate  suites 
or  floors)  or  all-male  or  all-female 
housing.  Virtually  no  one  distin- 
guishes between  'straights  and  gays.' 
It's  simply  assumed  that  everyone  is 
good  friends  and  needs  a  room. 

Those  we  spoke  with  live  in  every 
quadrant  of  the  city,  and  also  outside 
its  borders,  as  well  as  in  on-campus 
residence  halls.  One  common  story 
has  it  that  at  least  one  floor  has  been 
given  the  nickname  'Nelly  Hall,'  in 
part  after  the  building  in  which  it  is 
located.   Many   with   whom   we 
spoke  noted  that  of  its  50  residents, 
nearly  20  were  gay.  Others  told  sto- 
ries of  how  their  friends'  roommates 
found  a  mutual  bond  of  love  and 
friendship  after  one,  then  the  other, 
came  out — in  the  Triads,  Thompson 
Point,  off-campus,  everywhere. 

So,  for  the  most  part,  Carbondale's 
homosexual  men  and  women  have 
found  a  sense  of  community  here.  But 
what  about  the  future? 

Our  shades  are  darkening. 
What  do  you  think  about  when 
you  realize  that  you'll  someday 
leave  this  womb-like  cacoon 
called  SIU- Carbondale? 
ANTHONY:  "It  would  be  a  shock  at 
first,  but  I  would  just  tell  people 
wherever  I  went,  'Look,  if  you  see  it 
(homosexuality)  get  over  it!'" 
DOUG:  "The  only  thing  I  worry 
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about  is  two  guys  going  to  look  for  a 
one-bedroom  apartment.  Even  in  a 
large  city." 

JIM:  "I'm  scared  to  death.  The  people 
I'm  going  to  know,  will  know  I'm  gay, 
but  I  don't  know  about  others.  I'm 
close  to  that  time  when  I  will  be  leav- 
ing Carbondale,  and  it  feels  like  I'm 
leaving  the  womb.  This  is  the  only 
place  I've  been  out  to  others,  but  there 
is  no  turning  back." 
KEVIN:  "I  worry  about  future  jobs  in 
potentially  less-accepting  areas." 
PETER:  "Well,  I  hope  to  find  a  place 
out  West  that's  accepting.  Probably 
California." 

PAT:   "I'm  not  afraid.  I  think 
wherever  I  go  I'll  try  to  organize  and 
politicize  gays." 

KATHY:  "If  I  go  to  a  large  city,  I 
don't  think  I'll  have  anything  to 
worry  about." 

RUBY:  "I  certainly  won't  go  where 
I'll  get  run  out  or  burnt  out." 

According  to  "The  Joy  of  Gay  Sex," 
by  Dr.  Charles  Silverstein  and  Ed- 
mund White,  "In  every  part  of  the 
world  there  are  cities  where  gays  con- 
gregate and  resorts  where  they  vaca- 
tion. In  New  York's  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage or  San  Francisco's  Castro  Street 
area,  a  gay  man  is  so  accepted  and  so 
relaxed  that  he  can  stop  identifying 
himself  first  and  foremost  as  gay  and 
move  on  to  define  himself  [by]  what- 
ever other  designation  appeals  to 
him." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  large  cit- 
ies become  "gay  meccas"  because  of 
the  built-in  cushion  of  anonymity.  In 
Carbondale,  it  woukl  seem,  gays  and 
lesbians  find  acceptance  here  be- 
cause— first  and  foremost — predom- 
inantly, they  are  college  students  or 
associated  with  the  University  in 
some  way.  As  such  things  go,  they 
are  merely  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
"necessary  evil"  of  the  University's 
presence.  In  addition,  just  as  some 
three-fourths  of  all  in-state  students 
come  from  Chicago  to  "go  as  far 
away  from  home  and  remain  in- 
state," so,  too,  do  gay  and  lesbian 
students  come  to  Carbondale  to  be  out 
anonymously — at  least  without  their 
parents  knowing  it. 

Most  are  here  first  because  of  their 
career  interests  and  how  Southern 
Illinois  University  can  assist  them  in 
gaining  the  knowledge  needed  to  pur- 
sue those  careers.  Many  come  because 
of  the  region,  the  large  state  and  fed- 
eral parks,  the  easy  pace  for  the 


"locals,"  the  friendliness  of  same  and 
similar  social  reasons.  They  come 
from  around  the  world,  in  part,  be- 
cause the  very  nature  of  the  Univer- 
sity setting  is  one  that  provides  for 
theatre,  art,  and  a  good  research 
institution  that  can  help  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live. 

But,  just  as  people  in  the  major  cit- 
ies of  the  world  do,  gays  and  lesbians 
need  access  to  medical  and  mental 
health  services  as  well.  Most  of  the 
services  Carbondale  homosexuals 
need  are  based  on  the  SIU-C  campus. 
At  one  time,  the  Health  Service's 
Wellness  Center  had  a  division 
known  as  the  Human  Sexuality  Serv- 
ice. This  agency  provided  a  number  of 


Center  programs,  attempting  to  rede- 
fine all  programs  to  see  what  we're 
doing,  determine  what  we  should  be 
doing  and  the  scope  of  those  pro- 
grams. We  also  wanted  to  delete  or 
resolve  overlaps  with  other  agencies. 
Especially  in  light  of  diminishing 
resources." 

That  resulted  in  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  counseling  for  gays  via  sup- 
port groups.  Cohen  said  that  Wellness 
Center  resources  are  available  to  all 
students,  but  they  have  had  to  limit 
individual  counseling  to  five  sessions. 
He  said  that,  ideally,  counseling 
needs — which  may  be  rooted  or 
caused  by  a  medical  problem — are 
more  solidly  based  on  a  psycho/ 
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programs  and  counseling  services  for 
both  straights  and  gays.  The  first 
reason  being  many  people — for  what- 
ever the  cause — have  as  natural  a 
hang-up  about  their  sexuality  and  the 
processes  of  having  sex,  as  that  sexu- 
ality itself. 

But,  within  this  past  school  year, 
the  HSS  was  discontinued.  This 
brought  a  negative  reaction  from 
Carbondale's  gay  and  lesbian  leaders. 
Critics  of  the  move  charged  that  pres- 
sure was  put  on  the  University  to 
remove  itself  from  the  'immorality'  of 
catering  to  homosexuals.  Although 
his  comments  are  disputed  by  leaders 
of  the  GLPU,  Wellness  Center  direc- 
tor, Mark  Cohen,  says  discontinua- 
tion of  many  of  the  gay-  and  lesbian- 
oriented  services  of  HSS  was  just  one 
part  of  an  overall  restructuring  of  the 
Center. 

"In  the  last  year  or  two  there  has 
been  discussion  of  all  of  the  Wellness 


socio/emotional  health  level  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  Wellness 
Center,  whose  chief  purpose  is  to 
teach  prevention  of  illness. 

"We  have  no  anti-gay  stance.  We 
see  our  purpose  now  as  being  one  of 
helping  people  deal  with  the  impor- 
tance of  sex  in  their  lives  and  how  to 
keep  it  in  perspective.  One  writer  in 
the  field  notes  that  'sex  is  number 
nine.'  It's  up  there  on  life's  ten  most 
important  things,  but  it's  way  down. 
In  the  60s  and  70s,  the  building  sex- 
ual movements  left  very  big  gaps  in 
our  understanding  of  love  and  pro- 
creation— words  you  won't  find  in 
much  of  the  research  literature  from 
that  time." 

Despite  consternation  with  the 
decision  of  the  Wellness  Center  to 
eliminate  gay  support  programs, 
Cohen  says,  the  move  has  been  bene- 
ficial for  all.  Cohen  says  he  hopes  the 
move  may  have  been  the  impetus 
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Not  just  a  one-way  street. 


Little  has  changed  from  its  days  as  Second  Chance. 
The  interior  wood  decor  under  a  slow-sloping  ceiling 
makes  it  look  more  like  a  public  playhouse.  With  the 
largest  dance  floor  among  Carbondale's  central  core  of 
bars  and  nightclubs,  its  small  stage  can  be  transformed 
with  a  little  ingenuity  to  enhance  its  theatrical  design. 
The  upper  balconies,  generally  closed  to  the  public,  are 
often  used  to  coordinate  lighting  for  show  events. 

Tuesday  through  Sunday  each  week,  Mainstreet  East, 
213  East  Main  Street,  Car- 
bondale,  becomes  the  center 
of  attraction  for  a  variety 
of  people.  Although  its  pa- 
trons are  predominantly 
homosexuals,  Mainstreet's 
large  interior,  emphasis  on 
dance/disco  charted  music, 
competitively  priced  drinks, 
and  occasional  specialty 
programming  appears  to 
draw  a  number  of  heterosex- 
uals as  well.  Yet,  from  the 
outside,  you'd  have  no  clue 
that  Mainstreet  East  is 
casually  noted  as  being  'the 
gay  bar'  in  Carbondale. 

Even  its  owners  feel  the  year-old  business  is  more  than 
just  a  bar.  One  of  them,  Paul,  says  he  wouldn't  rate 
Mainstreet  East  as  the  gay  bar  in  town.  But,  his  co- 
owner,  Paulette,  does  admit  to  their  business  being  some- 
thing of  a  paradox  as  gay  bars  go. 

"You're  more  likely  to  see  a  segregated  bar— all-male 
or  all-female — political  bars,  bars  for  the  older  gay  or 
lesbian  group,  etc.  But,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  sense  in 
alienating  half  the  subculture  by  excluding  either  males 
or  females.  We  have  to  co-exist." 

To  be  sure,  Mainstreet  East  opens  its  doors  to  almost 
everyone — short  of  trouble.  When  I  entered  its  safely-lit 
interior — I  was  asked  if  I  was  aware  that  'this  was  a 
mixed  bar.'  I  said  yes,  but  was  told  upon  further  inquiry 
that  it's  a  matter  of  judgement  that  causes  Mainstreet's 
doormen  and  women  to  ask.  Based  on  one's  dress  or 
manner,  the  staff  will  ask  the  patron  if  he  or  she  is 
aware  of  the  regular  clientele  of  the  bar. 

When  they  say  no,  they  are  advised  that  gays  and 
lesbians  are  also  served.  Mainstreet  East  staff  report 
that  of  every  ten  people  that  must  be  told,  six  stay  and 
some  of  those  return  again.  Paul  commented  that  this 
fact  proves  the  need  for  a  place  where  gays,  lesbians  and 
people  who  may  be  questioning  their  sexual  orientations 
as  well  as  straights  with  gay  friends,  can  go  to  have  an 
enjoyable  night  on  the  town. 

"In  Carbondale,  we've  opened  up  an  important  entity 
that  has  increased  gay  awareness  more  so  than  in  most 
other  cities.  It's  a  strange  mix,  a  continuing  education. 
There  is  more  interaction  between  gays  and  lesbians 


here,  where  in  other  cities — especially  large  ones — it's  not 
that  open  and  liberal"  even  in  the  homosexual  subculture. 
Paulette  said  that  while  it's  important  to  have  a  busi- 
ness like  theirs,  it's  also  no  big  deal. 

"Unless  straight  people  deal  with  gay  people,  they 
won't  have  a  good  relationship  with  them.  But,  it's  really 
just  an  issue.  There  was  great  concern  initially,  but  we've 
turned  things  around  by  being  up  front  with  people— 
which  puts  them  off.  Still,  people  don't  come  in  here  and 

make  this  a  circus." 

Such  a  show  may  not  be 
as  entertaining  as  some  of 
the  many  events  Mainstreet 
East  has  opened  its  doors 
to.  Among  them,  a  theatri- 
cal fashion  production  to 
help  raise  money  for  the 
Rainbow's  End  Pre-School, 
a  benefit  for  AIDS  re- 
search, co-sponsored  with 
the  GLPU,  and  brought  in 
the  SIUC  Dance  Company 
for  a  benefit  as  well. 

Both  Paul  and  Paulette 
report  having  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  other  business  professionals  in  Carbon- 
dale— a  reputation  they've  had  to  build  on  their  own. 

In  mid-summer  1982,  the  liquor  license  for  The  Bar — 
the  predecessor  to  Mainstreet  East — was  up  for  renewal, 
but  was  denied  by  the  Carbondale  City  Council,  sitting 
as  the  Liquor  Control  Commission.  Commission  members 
apparently  felt  that  The  Bar  was  not  being  run  as  a 
liquor  establishment  in  Carbondale  should  have  been — 
in  light  of  a  number  of  police  problems.  One  of  those,  an 
alleged  heterosexual  rape,  was  never  proven  and  no 
charges  were  ever  pressed. 

Within  a  day  of  The  Bar's  closing,  Mainstreet  East 
opened.  It  was  the  latest  in  a  string  of  gay  bars  in 
Carbondale,  including  the  former  New  Yorker  (now 
Channel  One)  and  the  Washington  Street  Underground 
(now  Airwaves).  It  was  Paulette's  idea  to  start  the 
business. 

"I'm  from  the  East,  but  had  worked  in  this  area.  I  felt 
Carbondale  needed  to  have  a  place  for  gays  and  lesbians 
to  go,  and  thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  own  a  busi- 
ness," she  said.  "People  have  been  very  nice,  overall. 
We're  a  healthy  business." 

"We  wouldn't  be  here  for  any  other  reason  than  to 
serve  the  gay  community,  but  we  couldn't  survive  without 
the  support  of  the  straight  community  either,"  Paul  said. 
"I  had  always  thought  the  Midwest  was  'red-necked,' 
but  I've  been  surprised  and  impressed  at  the  acceptance 
here.  I  think  we'll  continue  to  do  our  part  to  foster  that 
acceptance  for  some  time,"  Paulette  said. 

And  thus,  life  goes  on  at  Mainstreet  East.  And  the 
living  is  easy.  □  A.  Steve  Warnelis 
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behind  'gay  and  lesbian  awareness 
1982'  and  the  shift  of  counseling  pro- 
grams to  the  Counseling  Center. 
Cohen  commented  further,  that  such 
groups  are  perhaps  best  handled  by 
those  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
being  gay — the  GLPU  membership 
itself. 

However,  the  GLPU,  while  it  does 
endeavor  to  provide  a  variety  of  social 
and  informational  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  is  not 
disposed  to  handle  the  organization 
needed  for  support  groups.  And  if 
coming  to  terms  with  being  homosex- 
ual is  as  psycho/socio/emotionally 
based  as  the  Wellness  Center  appar- 
ently believes,  then  perhaps  it  was 
more  than  just  seeing  a  chance  to  fill 
a  gap  that  found  gay  support  groups 
and  counseling  services  beng  handled 
by  the  Counseling  Center. 

Steve  Geiger  is  a  counseling  psy- 
chologist in  the  Counseling  Center, 
and  adviser  to  the  GLPU.  When 
asked  about  the  change  of  the  loca- 
tion for  the  support  groups,  Geiger 
speculated  that  it  may  have  been  a 
problem  with  the  time  commitment  or 
personnel.  He  noted  that  the  for- 
mer HSS  coordinator,  Sandy  Landis, 
had  been  a  major  force  in  that  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  changes  at  the 
Wellness  Center  occurred  after  Landis 
left. 

"Some  people  think  you  go  to  coun- 
seling to  get  'fixed.'  The  Wellness 
Center  may  have  seen  us  as  a  more 
viable  option  to  handling  counseling 
of  homosexuals,"  Geiger  said. 

Perhaps.  Life  is  short  and  it's  rough 
for  all  of  us,  our  sexual  orientations 
aside.  Who  hasn't  rushed  home  to  the 
parents  or  searched  out  a  close  friend 
because  one  needed  help,  attention, 
love,  guidance  or  advice.  The  needs 
are  all  the  same.  The  problems  are  all 
the  same,  and  most  want  to  go  where 
everybody  knows  their  name.  Geiger 
notes,  however,  that  most  of  the 
counseling  sessions  he  has  had  with 
people  who  have  told  him  they  are 
gay  rarely  deal  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  gay. 

"Gays  and  lesbians  who  come  to 
the  Counseling  Center  come  here  for 
the  same  reasons  as  straights  do: 
depression,  drinking,  drugs,  stress 
from  work  or  school,  problems  with 
their  lovers,  etc.  Among  gays  and 
even  some  straights  who  come  in 
concerned  about  their  sexuality,  they 
just  need  to  talk  with  someone  who 


can  help  them  reason  through.  The 
difference  is  that  when  straight  peo- 
ple have  such  problems,  there  is  more 
support  outside  the  counseling  cen- 
ter— among  parents,  friends,  and 
colleagues." 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  some  gays 
politicize  and  form  groups  to  gain 
public  acceptance,  according  to 
Geiger,  who  has  had  previous  in- 
volvement with  universities  where 
gays  and  lesbians  attempted  to  gain 
support.  Geiger  says  it  is  important 
for  such  groups  to  exist  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  its  members  to  deal  with 
their  own  particular  life  pressures. 

"If  we  had  to  be  secret  about  things 
we  do  all  our  lives,  it  would  be  frus- 
trating," Geiger  said. 

He  admits,  however,  that  being 
adviser  to  the  GLPU  has  not  been 
without  its  more  interesting  moments. 

"To  advise  some  groups  means 
nothing  to  college  instructors.  It 


addition.  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  an  acronym  for  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome.' 
Whereas  the  American  press  is  sparse 
on  articles  dealing  with  homosexu- 
ality— save  for  the  founding  and 
charter  members  of  the  Gay  Press 
Association — 1982-83  has  brought 
forth  an  expanding  compendium  of 
radio,  television,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  on  this  most  feared 
of  life's  malady's. 

By  example,  between  January  and 
April  1983,  the  time  frame  of  our 
story,  Rolling  Stone  magazine,  Sci- 
ence 83,  and  Newsweek  published 
cover  stories  or  timely  articles  about 
AIDS.  NBC  News  "Overnight,"  CBS 
News  "Nightwatch,"  the  Independent 
News  Network  and  more  have  carried 
expanded  stories  about  this  epidemic. 
By  all  accounts,  it  has  the  potential  of 
being  the  killer  of  the  century,  cover- 
ing all  walks  of  life,  regardless  of 
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doesn't  cause  them  to  wonder.  Ad- 
vising the  GLPU  makes  some  of  them 
wonder,  'just  what's  with  this  guy, 
isn't  he  married?'  But,  from  a  profes- 
sional interest  viewpoint,  it's  quite 
beneficial  to  be  adviser  to  the  GLPU, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  phone  calls 
and  pointed  inquiries  about  my  in- 
volvement with  the  group,"  he  said. 

Thus,  add  yet  another  tint  of  gray — 
we're  pushing  black,  now — giving  us 
a  woven  tapestry  of  life  in  Carbon- 
dale  for  homosexuals.  This  shade: 
frustrations.  Specifically,  the  fear  of 
what  their  sexuality  may  do  to  their 
health.  Straights  worry  about  syphil- 
lis  gonorrhea,  herpes,  cancer.  So  do 
gays  and  lesbians,  but  with  a  new 


sexual  lifestyle. 

The  GLPU  conducted  a  session  in 
early  April  about  gay  health  con- 
cerns. There,  Dr.  Ursula  Anderson,  a 
physician  with  the  SIU-C  Health 
Service  talked  about  AIDS. 

"AIDS  has  been  recognized  since 
about  1979.  At  first,  it  was  only  asso- 
ciated with  gay  men,  and  thought  to 
be  a  disease.  It's  not.  It's  a  condition 
in  which  the  body's  immunity  system 
simply  breaks  down,  opening  you  up 
to  a  host  of  opportunistic  infections." 

Anderson  went  on  to  confirm  that, 
as  a  result,  AIDS  victims  don't  die 
from  having  AIDS,  but  from  the 
myriad  of  complicating  diseases  that 
can  result.  But,  what  causes  those 
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diseases?  What  are  the  effects?  An- 
derson commented  further. 

"Many  persons  who  have  died  from 
AIDS  had  some  type  of  cytomegalovi- 
rus infection,  but  we  don't  know  if 
that  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  body's  immune 
system." 

As  we  went  to  press,  the  latest 
information  on  AIDS  indicated  that 
72  percent  of  all  diagnosed  cases  were 
in  gay  men.  As  a  result,  derisively, 
AIDS  has  often  been  called  the  'gay 
plague.'  Anderson  pointed  to  one  pos- 
sible AIDS-causing  link. 

"Sperm  causes  the  production  of 
antibodies  that  suppress  the  immune 
system.  And,  semen,  itself,  carries 
cytomegalovirus.  Biologically,  only 
the  female  vagina  was  meant  to 
receive  sperm." 

The  National  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  according  to  Newsweek, 
report  that  "many  of  the  early  victims 
had  had  more  than  1,000  different  sex 
partners  .  .  .  The  epidemic  has  now 
spread  to  include  more  conservative, 
even  monogamous  gays."  Indeed, 
researchers  now  know  that  AIDS  has 
the  potential  of  being  passed  on  to 
women  via  bisexual  men.  AIDS  is 
also  affecting  intravenous  drug  users, 
Haitians,  hemophiliacs,  and  even 
children.  Out  of  the  first  1,300  cases 
reported,  489  ended  in  death. 

CDC  officials  anticipate  more  than 
2,000  cases  will  have  been  reported  by 
the  end  of  1983.  And  for  now,  the 
most  anyone  can  do  is  wait  and  hope 
that  medical  science  can  locate  the 
cause,  and,  perhaps,  a  cure.  During 
the  GLPU  session  when  AIDS  was 
discussed,  many  asked  about  what 
research  was  being  done.  Dr.  Ander- 
son reacted  to  the  inquiries  with  a 
caution  that  we  shouldn't  expect  posi- 
tive results. 

"People  seem  to  think  that  research 
is  the  answer  to  it  all.  That  we'll  end 
up  with  a  pill  to  help.  I  think  that's  a 
denial  of  self-responsibility.  So,  how 
can  you  keep  from  getting  AIDS?  Be 
careful.  Don't  be  promiscuous.  Have 
some  respect  for  human  values.  If  I 
said  something  that  offended  anyone, 
just  forget  it." 

But,  Anderson  tempered  her  admo- 
nitions with  some  insight,  speaking 
strictly  as  a  physician  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

"I  see  people  who  I  diagnose  as 
having  herpes.  When  I  tell  them,  they 
do  a  freak-out  number.  Especially 


when  I  tell  them  it's  no  big  deal. 
Herpes  has  been  around  since  the 
time  of  the  pharohs.  It's  become  a 
media-epidemic  because  of  changing 
sexual  mores.  All  that  is  new  in  medi- 
cine is  there  only  because  we  are  now 
able  to  identify  it  and  give  it  a  label." 

As  one  television  report  on  AIDS 
concluded,  "As  far  as  mother  nature 
is  concerned,  we're  just  another  spe- 
cies dying." 

Thus,  here  we  are.  We've  passed 
quickly  through  many  shades  of 
gray.  We  may  not  have  touched  on 
the  fine  grain  of  most  of  the  areas. 
Indeed,  we  did  not.  We  can  only  hope 
that  others  will.  Perhaps.  One  pro- 
gram which  does  is  the  Health  Edu- 
cation course  GSE  240:  "Human 
Relations  Between  the  Sexes." 
Assistant  Professor  Phil  Belcastro 
coordinates  those  classes. 

"We  handle  it  [homosexuality]  like 
any  other  topic.  We  don't  teach  mor- 
als or  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  We 
attempt  to  use  the  most  up-to-date 
data  we  can  find.  After  all,  a  college 
education  gives  one  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  information.  We  discuss  the 
many  theories  of  the  origin  of  homo- 
sexuality. Generally,  the  students 
bring  up  the  social  and  moral  issues 
on  their  own.  We're  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  people  more  accept- 
ing. But,  we  are  in  the  business  of 
education." 

A  chief  tool  of  education  is  the 
book. 

Enter  black.  The  color  we  don't  see 
enough  of  when  we  look  for  informa- 
tion on  homosexuality.  Ours  is  now 
said  to  be  an  'information  age."  But, 
after  exploring  this  topic  in  Carbon- 
dale,  it  would  seem  that  the  book  has 
few  words  in  black  on  white.  We  hope 
we've  helped  alleviate  some  of  that 
problem. 

Yet,  our  effort  is  only  a  period  on  a 


blank  page.  It  would  help  if  more 
could  be  known  about  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  people  who  are  gay 
and  lesbian.  They  are  willing — or  at 
least  so  we  found — to  tell  their  story. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  take  a 
journalist,  a  psychologist,  an  under- 
standing parent  or  a  rare  good  friend 
to  make  them  comfortable  enough  to 
come  out,  to  discuss  what  it  means  to 
be  gay — even  in  Carbondale. 

We  may  soon  see  more  of  that 
character.  Belcastro  told  us  a  survey 
awaits  tabulation  that  asked  people 
outright,  "Are  you  gay,  bisexual  or 
lesbian?"  He  hopes  to  make  a  contin- 
uing study  of  that  and  other  ques- 
tions. Awaiting  results,  we  remain 
hungry  for  knowledge. 

And,  in  the  meantime  too,  the 
GLPU  continues  to  promote  a  posi- 
tive public  image  of  gays  and  lesbi- 
ans. Some  Carbondale  gays  and  les- 
bians say  they  are  opposed  to  the 
"beat-the-public-over-the-head" 
approach  they  see  the  GLPU  taking. 
But  if  any  approach  advances  learn- 
ing— thus,  "showing  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think,"  then  the 
objectives  of  this  University  have 
been  served. 

Our  call  is  for  increased  public 
information,  including  and  particu- 
larly from  gays  and  lesbians  them- 
selves, with  the  hope  of  "inspiring 
respect  for  others  as  for  ourselves."  To 
do  so  will  suredly  provide  information 
to  be  consumed  as  knowledge. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  accept- 
ance will  be  the  result,  but  a  full,  open 
and  vigorous  reportage  of  homosexu- 
ality and  all  its  ramifications  could 
move  society  along,  so  "that  knowl- 
edge may  lead  to  understanding  and 
understanding  to  wisdom." 

Our  effort  will  have  been  wise,  if 
we're  but  one  step.  □ 
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Despite  gloomy  skies  and  forecasted  rain,  Springfest  '83 
drew  approximately  7,000  to  the  Old  Main  Mall  for  an 
afternoon  and  evening  of  games,  music,  food  and  fireworks. 

Springfest,  hosted  annually  by  the  Student  Programming 
Council,  went  smoothly  after  a  few  weather-oriented  modi- 
fications. The  five  bands  that  were  to  perform  on  the  steps 
of  Shryock  thoughout  the  day  were  moved  into  the  confines 
of  Shryock  itself. 

A  party  atmosphere  prevailed  as  people  packed  the 
area — some  to  observe,  some  to  participate  in  the  various 
games  of  skill.  These  games  ranged  from  typical  egg- 
tossing  and  tobacco  spitting  to  not-so-typical  shopping  cart 
races  and  a  Trojan  toss. 

The  shopping  cart  race  was  the  scene  of  thrills,  chills  and 
spills  as  two-person  teams — one  in  the  cart,  one  out — at- 
tempted to  negotiate  tight  turns  at  high  speeds. 


The  Trojan  toss  involved  attempting  to  throw  water  and 
air-filled  condoms  through  a  pair  of  boxer  shorts  suspended 
on  a  pole. 

There  were  even  events  for  the  kinkiest  kinds  of  people. 
There  was  an  obstacle  course  in  which  two  contestants 
competed  head-to-head  in  dressing  a  mannequin,  racing 
through  the  obstacles,  and  then  undressing  it  to  cross  the 
finish  line. 

Equally  kinky  and  reminiscent  of  all-star  wrestling,  the 
Mashed  Potato  Wrestling  Contest  between  two  employees 
of  Student  Center  Graphics  attracted  a  large  crowd  as  the 
wrestlers  rolled  around  in  about  100  pounds  of  mashed 
potatoes. 

After  the  last  band.  Shoes,  hit  their  final  note,  the  day's 
activities  concluded  with  a  fireworks  display  over  the 
Arena  fields.  □ 
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Football 


The  play  of  veteran  leaders  Rick 
Johnson  and  John  Harper  high- 
lighted a  6-5  grid  season  that  started 
promising,  went  sour  in  the  middle, 
and  then  finished  strong.  Quarter- 
back Johnson  established  11  SIU-C 
passing  records  to  lead  an  offense 
that  operated  without  a  strong  run- 
ning game  and  Harper,  playing  in- 
jured for  much  of  the  time,  was  Mis- 
souri Valley  Conference  defensive 
player  of  the  year. 

After  winning  their  first  three 
games  behind  Johnson's  aerial  circus 
(300  yards  passing  in  two  games)  the 
Salukis  went  into  a  tailspin,  losing 
four  games  in  a  row  on  a  difficult 
road  swing.  The  fourth  loss,  a  setback 
by  MVC  winner  Tulsa,  ended  the  Sa- 


lukis' playoff  dream,  but  SIU-C  re- 
bounded to  win  three  of  its  next  four 
to  give  Coach  Rey  Dempsey  his  fifth 
winning  season  in  seven  years  at 
SIU-C. 

Special  teams  were  an  important 
part  of  the  Salukis  game  in  1982.  "We 
think  we  can  win  games  with  special 
teams,"  Dempsey  said.  "We  devote 
about  one-third  of  the  game  to  special 
teams.  Most  other  clubs  only  spend 
about  15  to  20  percent  (on  special 
teams)." 

An  integral  part  of  the  special 
teams  as  well  as  Dempsey's  coaching 
philosophy,  has  been  dedication. 
Dempsey,  viewed  by  some  as  a  work- 
aholic, works  long  hours,  often 
exceeding  the  12-hour  mark.  But 


Dempsey  believes  it  is  worth  it.  "If  I 
didn't  work  that  hard,  where  would 
we  be,"  he  said. 

Dempsey  also  added  that  a  problem 
exists  because  the  same  coaches  are 
not  always  around  from  year  to  year. 
"A  lot  of  time  is  spent  in  coaching  the 
coaches,"  he  said. 

Dedication  can  be  contagious.  The 
players  picked  up  on  it,  too.  Senior 
quarterback  Rick  Johnson  is  a  player 
who  brought  dedication  to  the  game, 
Coach  Dempsey  said.  "Rick  was  a 
very  normal  kid  when  he  came  here." 
Dempsey  said  that  other  players  with 
abundant  talent  might  not  succeed 
because  they  do  not  have  the  dedica- 
tion that  Johnson  does. 

Helping  on  the  defensive  side  were 
senior  defensive  end  John  Harper 
and  strong  safety  Greg  Shipp.  Demp- 
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sey  said  of  Harper,  "He  is  the  best 
defensive  player  we've  had  at  SIU-C." 
Harper  is  noted  for  his  unassisted 
tackles  and  his  ability  to  have  a  nose 
for  the  football. 

Shipp  played  free  safety  and  strong 
safety  and  has  been  named  to  the 
UPI's  first  team  all-conference  and 
the  AP's  second  team. 

But  the  mainstay  for  the  Salukis 
has  been  their  offense.  Assisting 
Johnson  were  running  back  Jeff 
Ware  and  wide  receiver  Marvin  Hin- 
ton.  Dempsey  described  Ware  as 
"dynamite"  with  the  idea  that  big 
things  come  in  small  packages.  "Jeff 
is  a  player  that  gives  100  percent.  He 
can  spark  a  team.  It's  too  bad  he's  not 
a  bigger  person,  though,"  Dempsey 
said. 

Marvin  Hinton  has  been  at  the 
receiving  end  of  many  Johnson 
passes.  Hinton  has  excellent  speed 
and  "the  best  hands  on  the  team." 

SIU-C  got  more  good. news  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  Johnson  and 
senior  safety  Greg  Shipp  were  ruled 
eligible  for  one  more  season  by  a  ret- 
roactive NCAA  redshirt  rule.  □ 

— JoAnn  Marciszewski/Bob  Chura 
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Harper  ends  successful  Saluhi  career 


After  a  while,  scrimmages  at  Mc- 
Andrew  Stadium  became  predictable. 

A  snap  of  the  ball  would  send  the 
defense  scrambling  into  a  fierce  pass 
rush,  while  the  offensive  line  strug- 
gled to  protect  its  quarterback — un- 
successfully. A  quick,  elusive  number 
87  would  slip  in  to  reach  the  quar- 
terback and  force  him  to  the  turf. 

So  much  for  the  pass — again. 

On  the  next  play,  a  running  back 
might  attempt  to  slip  around  the  end 
and  into  the  clear,  but  would  never 
get  far.  Number  87  would  be  there  to 
stop  him,  with  no  assistance  neces- 
sary. 

During  the  games,  number  87  was 
even  more  lethal. 

He  terrorized  receivers  until  the 
opponent  was  forced  to  run  its  plays 
to  the  other  side.  A  good  defensive 
series  against  a  particularly  good 
adversary  would  elate  him,  but  when 
the  defense  succeeded  in  forcing  a 


fourth  down  and  the  offensive  unit 
took  to  the  field,  he  anxiously  paced 
the  sidelines  until  he  could  take  his 
place  on  the  grid  and  wreak  havoc 
on  the  other  team. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  end  of 
the  1982  season,  number  87's  name — 
John  Harper — was  widely  known  in 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference. 

Harper's  talents  and  achievements 
were  widely  recognized  and  even 
though  he  suffered  an  ankle  injury 
early  in  the  season  and  was  playing 
a  new  position,  the  defensive  end- 
turned-linebacker  earned  many  pres- 
tigious honors.  His  58  solo  tackles, 
52  assists  and  seven  quarterback 
sacks  earned  him  the  M.V.C.  Defen- 
sive Player  of  the  Year  and  the  Sa- 
luki  Defensive  Player  of  the  Year 
titles. 

The  six-foot-one-inch,  230-pound 
linebacker  also  received  spots  on 
both  the  Blue-Grey  and  Senior  Bowl 
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squads. 

"Just  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
play  in  the  games  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,"  said  Harper.  "I  en- 
joyed the  exposure  of  being  around 
top  name  players  from  across  the 
country.  For  a  Saluki  to  be  among 
some  of  the  top  players  is  a  real 
compliment  for  the  school,  as  well  as 
myself." 

During  the  Blue-Grey  game,  Har- 
per forced  an  interception  and  a 
fumble  within  minutes  of  each  other, 
which  prompted  a  sideline  interview. 
He  was  also  in  on  ten  tackles,  sacked 
the  quarterback  once  and  blocked  a 
kick. 

It  was  neither  the  coveted  confer- 
ence recognition  nor  the  national 
exposure  of  the  bowl  games  that 
meant  the  most  to  Harper.  His  team- 
mates chose  him  as  their  Most  Val- 
uable Player— a  title  he  prizes  above 
the  rest. 
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Harper  accumulated  the  respect  of 
his  teammates  over  his  four  year 
stint  as  a  Saluki.  The  Tennessee  na- 
tive came  to  SIU-C  to  play  stand-up 
defensive  end,  a  position  he  had 
never  played  before,  but  one  at  which 
he  made  himself  at  home  for  over 
three  years. 

The  big,  speedy  senior  from  Kings- 
bury High  School  in  Memphis  played 
fullback  and  tackle,  earning  all-dis- 
trict, all-city  and  all-state  honors  and 
showing  enough  potential  to  attract 
scouts  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee  State  and  Mem- 
phis State,  as  well  as  SIU-C. 

"Coach  (Rey)  Dempsey  told  me 
they  were  recruiting  at  defensive  end, 
so  I  saw  an  area  where  they  needed 
help.  There  was  a  possibility  that  I 
could  play  there  if  I  really  worked  at 
it." 

He  worked  at  it,  racking  up  227 
tackles  and  20  sacks  over  the  three 


years.  The  switch  from  end  to  line- 
backer came  during  his  final  season, 
all-conference,  an  honor  that  he  re- 
peated his  senior  year.  His  play  also 
gained  him  a  spot  on  the  honorable 
mention  all-American  team.  Most 
importantly,  his  third  season  marked 
the  development  of  his  mental  dis- 
cipline— which  is  what  Harper  feels 
was  the  hardest  lesson  he  had  to 
learn. 

"My  junior  year  helped  me  develop 
a  winning  attitude.  It  was  better  than 
earlier  seasons  because  the  attitude — 
that  to  be  successful  you've  got  to 
work  hard — carried  over  to  my  senior 
year." 

Besides  the  winning  attitude,  the 
ail-American  status  also  carried  over. 
In  his  final  season  at  SIU-C,  Harper- 
was  elected  to  the  second  team  all- 
American  for  small  colleges. 

"If  you're  going  to  be  any  type  of 
ball  player  you've  got  to  understand 


a  position  where,  as  a  pro  pi'ospect, 
Harper  would  most  likely  be  playing 
if  his  football  career  continued. 

"The  way  we  play  defensive  end 
(at  SIU-C)  is  similar  to  a  linebacker 
in  the  pro  ranks,"  Harper  said.  "It's 
not  really  changing  positions,  it's 
just  changing  the  name." 

The  chance  to  join  the  pro  ranks 
became  a  reality  during  his  junior 
season;  which  Harper  considers  his 
best.  His  efforts  during  that  season 
earned  him  the  first  of  two  Saluki 
Most  Valuable  Defensive  Lineman 
titles  and  a  position  on  the  first  team 
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Harper's  insistence  on  perfection 
and  natural  athletic  ability  combined 
to  make  him  a  defensive  machine. 
Some  have  referred  to  him  as  the 
best  defensive  player  that  SIU-C  has 
ever  had.  It  is  a  title  that  the  hard- 
hitting, soft  spoken  young  man 
would  modestly  like  to  shrug  off  by 
giving  the  credit  to  others. 

Entering  fall  training  camp  his 
freshman  year,  the  newcomer  was 
carefully  looked  over  by  menacing 
upperclassmen  and  given  a  name  he 
has  been  unable  to  shed.  With  a  look 
at  his  ears,  the  name  "Scooby"  be- 


that  to  play,  you've  got  to  play  your 
position  to  perfection,"  he  said.  "And 
that's  giving  100  percent  on  every 
snap  of  the  ball." 
came  his  forever. 

"When  you  first  come  to  camp, 
everyone  looks  at  you  to  see  what 
there  is  about  you  to  pick  on,"  he 
explained.  "It  just  so  happens  that  I 
resembled  a  dog  on  a  TV  cartoon,  so 
I  caught  the  name  of  Scooby  Doo." 

He  grew  to  terrorize  quarterbacks 
with  an  uncanny  ability  to  pass  rush 
and  intimidate  running  backs  with 
his  speed  and  size. 

Both  Harper  and  the  pro  scouts 
realized  his  abilities  at  the  same 
time.  And  being  chosen  as  a  third- 
round  pick  in  the  USFL  draft  only 
confirmed  his  status  as  a  front- 
runner  for  the  pro  ranks.  He  declined 
a  contract  offered  by  the  new  Denver 
Gold  team,  and  chose  instead  to  wait 
for  the  NFL  draft;  where  he  went  to 
the  Atlanta  Falcons  in  the  fourth 
round.  Harper  is  patient  and  has  no 
team  preference  for  his  forthcoming 
career. 

"As  long  as  I  get  the  opportunity 
to  play,  I  don't  care  where  I  go,  how 
I  go,  just  as  long  as  I  go,"  said 
Harper.  "That's  a  high  enough  honor 
for  me."  Harper  conceded  that  he 
wants  to  play  for  a  team  that  em- 
ploys a  lot  of  pass  rushing  and  quar- 
terback blitzes. 

Even  thoughts  of  many  more  years 
of  sacking  quarterbacks,  tackling 
backs  and  rushing  pass  plays  have 
certain  drawbacks  to  the  big  man 
with  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for 
SIU-C.  Harper's  Saluki  loyalties  run 
high  and  he  is  reluctant  to  leave  his 
college  life  behind. 

"It's  hard  to  leave  people  that 
you've  found  and  come  to  love  and 
enjoy  playing  in  front  of  and  being 
around.  It's  really  hard  to  walk  away 
from  it  all,"  he  said.  Though  more 
people  than  ever  before  will  be 
watching  Harper,  and  he  will  be 
wearing  a  different  jersey,  he  will 
still  be  the  same  number  87 — the  one 
who  made  a  name  for  himself  at 
SIU-C.  □ 

—Tracy  Tucker 
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Field  Hockey 


Coach  Julee  Illner's  team  whipped 
through  its  regular  season  building 
up  a  19-4  mark  along  with  hopes  for 
an  NCAA  bid.  The  fielders  were 
headed  for  disappontment  in  the 
inaugural  GCAC  tournament, 
however. 

The  team  was  undefeated  at  home 
going  into  its  first  game  of  the  tour- 
nament which  it  hosted  at  McAndrew 
Stadium.  After  receiving  a  first  round 
bye,  the  team  lost  to  darkhorse  Indi- 
ana State  1-0  in  overtime.  The  Salukis 
then  defeated  Northern  Iowa  to  finish 
third  in  the  GCAC. 

The  Salukis  rolled  to  victory  in 
their  first  three  games,  but  bowed  to 
Miami  of  Ohio  for  their  first  setback. 
One  problem  the  fielders  had  this 
season  was  an  inability  to  beat 
nationally-ranked  teams.  The  Iowa 
Hawkeyes  defeated  SIU-C  in  October 


and  Northwestern  dominated  SIU-C 
in  a  2-0  wipeout. 

Coach  Illner  said  that  against 
nationally-ranked  teams,  SIU-C 
played  poorly  or  had  the  breaks  go 
against  them.  "But  we  learned  from 
playing  those  kinds  of  teams,"  Illner 
added. 

Illner  wants  to  continue  playing  the 
top  teams.  She  said,  "That  is  the  only 
way  we'll  get  recognition.  We  need  to 
play  top  20  schools,  but  we  need  to 
play  those  teams  in  the  bottom  half  of 
the  top  20."  By  playing  those  in  the 
lower  half,  Illner  feels  that  her  team 
will  face  solid  competition  and  still 
have  a  chance  of  winning. 

This  year  the  fielders  offset  a  five 
game  losing  streak  to  Western  Illinois 
University.  Both  wins  were  3-0 
against  WIU,  they  are  "unfriendly 
rivals,"  according  to  Illner. 


Two  notable  areas  were  shutouts 
and  total  scores.  The  Salukis  strung 
together  15  shutouts  in  1982  and 
wound  up  outscoring  their  opponents 
70-20. 

Two  top  goal  scorers  who  gave 
opponents  headaches  ended  their  stay 
at  SIU-C,  Ellen  Massey  and  Cindy 
Davis.  Massey  firmly  established 
herself  in  second  place  for  the  all-time 
scoring  lead  at  SIU-C  behind  Helen 
Meyer's  126  goals  with  82  total.  Mas- 
sey was  selected  to  the  Mitchell  and 
Ness  Regional  All-Star  Team  in  the 
Western  Region  of  Division  I  to  cap 
off  her  college  career. 

Davis  scored  nine  goals  in  1982, 
bringing  her  final  total  to  45.  She  was 
a  good  penalty  stroker  for  the  Salukis 
as  well. 

The  field  hockey  team  will  lose  five 
seniors  after  the  '82  season.  1983  will 
be  somewhat  of  a  rebuilding  year,  but 
with  their  hopeful  recruits  and  regu- 
lar players,  the  Salukis  should  be 
ready  to  bounce  back.  □ 

— JoAnn  Marciszewski/Bob  Chura 
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Women's  Cross  Country 


Confidence  turns  teams  with  little 
talent  into  contenders.  It  transforms 
powerful  teams  into  champions.  It  is 
what  the  women's  cross  country  team 
lacked  in  1982. 

"Our  biggest  problem  was  that  we 
didn't  believe  in  ourselves  soon 
enough,"  Coach  Claudia  Blackman 
said. 

Senior  Dyane  Donley  fit  into  that 
group.  After  starting  off  the  season 
slowly,  Donley  improved.  Blackman 
said,  "Dyane  saw  the  light  in  the 
tunnel  and  got  better.  She  turned  in 
her  best  time  at  the  state  meet." 


The  number  one  runner  for  SIU-C 
was  senior  Rosa  Mitchell.  Mitchell 
finished  first  for  the  Salukis  in  every 
meet  but  one.  Her  best  5,000  meter 
time  this  season  was  18  minutes  and 
33  seconds.  Blackman,  the  cross 
country  coach  since  1972,  said,  "Rosa 
was  our  team  leader  this  year.  The 
kids  looked  to  her  first.  It  was  because 
of  Rosa  that  the  rest  performed  as 
well  as  they  did." 

Running  behind  Mitchell  this  year 
was  freshman  Lisa  Reimund.  Rei- 
mund  was  the  strength  of  the 
younger  runners  on  the  team.  She 


shone  some  light  on  the  Salukis' 
future.  Blackman  said,  "Lisa  ran  the 
last  two  and  a  half  weeks  injured,  but 
she  still  remained  our  number  two 
runner." 

Another  bright  spot  was  recalled  by 
Blackman.  "We  didn't  give  up  this 
year.  We  were  better  than  our  times 
indicated." 

Blackman  would  like  to  see  her 
runners  train  more  in  summer  ses- 
sions. She  felt  that  the  lack  of  enough 
training  put  the  team  behind,  and 
that  affected  the  teams'  confidence.  □ 
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Men's  Cross  Country 


The  men's  cross  country  team 
missed  qualifying  for  the  NCAA  Dis- 
trict V  Championships  by  four  points 
to  Oral  Roberts  University.  However, 
the  Salukis  did  salvage  third  place. 
Coach  Bill  Cornell  said,  "We  made 
one  bad  tactical  move  during  the  race. 
We  didn't  start  out  quick." 

The  loss  was  disappointing  to 
everybody.  Cornell  said,  "Every- 
body's down  in  the  dumps  around 
here."  Also,  senior  team  co-captain 
Tom  Ross  had  "tears  in  his  eyes" 
after  the  loss,  according  to  Cornell. 

If  anything,  the  Salukis  were  af- 
fected so  deeply  because  they  had  run 
a  near  perfect  season  up  to  that  point. 
In  dual  meets  and  in  larger  competi- 
tion prior  to  the  district  meet,  SIU-C 
had  defeated  26  teams  without  a  loss. 
Including  the  qualifying  race,  SIU-C 
had  surpassed  35  teams  throughout 
the  year,  while  losing  only  to  Colo- 
rado and  Oral  Roberts. 

Coach  Cornell,  15  year  veteran  of 
the  coaching  staff  at  Murray  State 
and  a  1960s  Saluki  record-holder, 
guided  SIU-C  to  a  35-2  record  in  this 
first  year.  Cornell  replaced  the  illus- 


trious Lew  Hartzog  after  Hartzog  left 
the  head  coaching  position  to  concen- 
trate primarily  as  SIU-C's  athletic 
director. 

Was  there  pressure  on  Cornell  to 
live  up  to  Hartzog's  accomplish- 
ments? "The  only  pressure  I  had  was 
the  pressure  I  applied  to  myself," 
Cornell  said.  Part  of  this  is  attributa- 
ble to  Hartzog  coaching  Cornell  when 
he  ran  at  SIU-C.  Also,  Hartzog 
stayed  close  with  Cornell  during  his 
stay  at  Murray  State. 

Cornell's  coaching  philosophy,  like 
others,  has  been  to  blend  in  speed 
work  with  distance  training.  He 
gradually  inserts  fartlek  and  interval 
training  as  the  season  progresses. 
How  important  is  speed  work  to  Cor- 
nell? "I  wish  the  high  school  coaches 
would  keep  to  the  shorter  distances  as 
much  as  possible,"  he  said.  Cornell 
added  that  a  runner  can  always  get 
distance  running  in. 

In  preparation  for  races,  Cornell 
likes  to  alternate  five-mile  races  along 
with  the  10,000  meter  races.  Cornell 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  run  back-to- 
back  10K  races  on  the  weekends.  A 


Women's  Golf 


The  women's  golf  team  started  to 
find  their  range  this  season,  their  first 
as  a  member  of  the  Gateway  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Conference. 

Throughout  six  season  tourna- 
ments, the  Salukis'  play  was  respect- 
able. Their  top  finishes  included  first 
place  of  seven  teams  at  the  Illini 
Autumn  Invitational,  third  place  of 
13  teams  at  the  Purdue  Classic  and 
fifth  place  of  10  teams  at  the  22nd 
Annual  Illinois  State  Invitational. 

The  golfer's  scores  were  not  too 
shabby  in  the  other  three  tourna- 
ments either.  At  the  Indiana  Invita- 
tional, SIU-C  finished  sixth  out  of  1 1 
teams;  at  the  Northern  Intercolle- 
giates,  the  ladies  wrapped  up  tenth 
place  of  21  teams;  and  at  the  Lady 
Kat  Invitational,  the  Salukis  tied  for 
eighth  place  out  of  17  teams  to  close 
out  the  season. 

Fourth-year  women's  coach,  Mary 
Beth  McGirr,  saw  highlights  during 
the  season.  McGirr  said,  "This  season 
we  were  more  consistent  as  a  team. 
Also,  I  think  a  bright  spot  was  our 
individual  finishes." 
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Individually,  junior  Sue  Arbogast 
led  the  team  in  three  of  the  six  tour- 
naments. Abrogast,  from  Edwards- 
ville,  captured  fourth  place  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Invitational,  her  best  solo 
performance  in  the  fall. 

Two  other  players,  Jill  Bertram  and 
Lisa  Kartheiser,  were  memorable  for 
their  consistency,  too.  McGirr  said, 
"Jill  and  Lisa  are  our  steadiest 
players — in  terms  of  their  smartness 
and  their  ability  not  to  make  a  real 
bad  hole." 

Lisa  Rottman-Bremer  deserves  rec- 
ognition, too.  She  averaged  a  79.9 
score  in  the  fall  and  helped  out  SIU-C 
with  her  tough  play  near  the  greens. 

In  team  play,  the  Salukis  improved 
over  last  year's  strokes.  Their  team 
average  was  reduced  to  317.66 — more 
than  1 1  strokes  under  last  year's 
total. 

Improvement  is  needed  and  McGirr 
said  that  it  will  need  to  come  on 
"course  management."  We'll  need  to 
work  on  our  short  game,"  McGirr 
said.  "If  the  short  game  improves, 
SIU-C  should  be  able  to  'chip  away  at 
even  more  strokes,'"  she  added.  □ 

—  Bob  Chura 


runner  will  be  a  little  more  burned- 
out,  he  said. 

SIU-C  runners  were  far  from  the 
burnout  stage  this  year.  Team  co- 
captains  Mike  Keane  and  Tom  Ross 
finished  near  the  top  practically  all 
year  long.  Keane  crossed  the  finish 
line  as  the  first  Saluki  four  times  this 
season.  Ross,  described  by  Cornell  as 
an  "awfully  gutty  runner,"  was  con- 
sistent as  he  was  always  one  of  the 
first  four  Salukis  to  finish. 

Freshman  Kevin  Sturman  provided 
additional  support  as  he  was  SIU-C's 
number  one  man  three  times  in  the 
fall.  □ 


Men's  Golf 


Coach  Mary  Beth  McGirr  per- 
formed twin  duties  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fall  of  1982.  She  took  control  of 
the  men's  golf  team  in  addition  to 
coaching  the  women's  team. 

McGirr  said  it  was  difficult  coping 
with  both.  She  added,  "It  was  harder 
for  the  girls,  I  think.  The  guys  were 
supportive  of  it." 

McGirr  felt  that  the  men  might 
have  found  it  easier  to  cope  because 
they  tend  to  be  more  self-motivated. 
She  also  said  they  like  someone  with 
stability. 

The  men  performed  up  to  par,  so  to 
speak,  especially  in  two  tournaments. 
In  the  Murray  State  Invitational, 
SIU-C  finished  fifth  out  of  11  teams 
and  at  the  SIU-E  Invitational,  they 
were  runners-up  out  of  six  teams. 

Jan  Jansco  of  Johnston  City  had 
the  best  individual  average  during 
the  fall  campaign  with  a  77.  McGirr 
said,  "Jan  is  more  of  a  streak  player. 
If  he  gets  rolling,  he  is  capable  of 
burning  up  the  golf  course." 

Benton  native  Bob  Hammond,  de- 
scribed by  McGirr  as  "a  heady 
player,"  lent  his  consistency  to  the 
team.  He  finished  the  fall  with  a  77.3 
score. 

A  great  addition  to  the  team  was 
Scott  Briggs,  a  transfer  student  from 
Kewanee,  Illinois.  Briggs  shot  a  77.5 
for  the  season  and  closed  out  the  sea- 
son in  fine  fashion  at  Illinois  Central 
College.  At  the  ICC  Tournament, 
Briggs  shot  well  enough  to  take 
fourth  place  out  of  58  players. 

They  need  to  be  steadier  to  make 
any  progress.  McGirr  said,  "We 
always  seemed  to  have  one  bad  round 
all  year  long."  □ 

—  Sheryl  Chisenhall 

Sports 
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Volleyball 


Coach  Debbie  Hunter's  team  had  a 
winning  record,  22-14,  and  was  rated 
in  the  Top  20  for  two  weeks  during 
the  regular  season  but  fell  short  in  its 
quest  for  an  NCAA  bid. 

The  pinnacle  of  their  season  came 
near  the  end  of  October  when  SIU-C 
made  their  mark  on  the  national  vol- 
leyball map.  During  that  time,  the 
Salukis  were  ranked  number  19  in  the 
nation.  That  represented  the  first 
time  the  women  were  listed  in  the 
national  poll,  which  started  in  1981. 

The  Salukis  low  point  came  in  late 
September  against  Illinois  State.  The 
Illinois  State  duo  of  Cathy  Olson  and 
Cindy  Hams  teamed  up  to  put  SIU-C 
away  in  four  games. 

Three  seniors  made  their  presence 


felt  in  many  of  the  Salukis  wins, 
however.  Ail-American  Sonya  Locke 
was  not  afraid  to  let  her  many  talents 
out  as  a  middle  blocker.  Coach  Hun- 
ter said  of  Locke,  "She  has  a  mag- 
netic personality  and  she  is  pleasant 
to  work  with."  Hunter  added  that  one 
of  Locke's  strengths  was  her  tre- 
mendous jumping  ability. 

Strengths  did  .not  elude  middle 
blocker  Bonnie  Norrenberns  either. 
"Bonnie  is  so  strong,"  Coach  Hunter 
said.  In  fact,  in  the  Illinios  State 
match,  Norrenberns  provided  the 
only  spark  for  SIU-C.  She  had  13  kills 
and  served  four  aces  to  keep  SIU-C  in 
the  match.  Hunter  said  that  Norren- 
berns also  responded  to  the  opposi- 
tion well  by  "focusing  on  the  cues  of 


her  opponents." 

Setter  Barb  Clark  had  a  knack  for 
reading  the  opposition,  too.  Coach 
Hunter  said.  "Barb  knows  how  to 
manipulate  a  team's  arsenal  and 
expoit  their  weaknesses." 

On  the  trip  to  Texas  in  which  the 
Salukis  faced  several  top  20  teams, 
the  women  were  mentally  fatigued. 
Being  on  the  road  caught  up  with  the 
volleyballers.  Coach  Hunter,  however, 
did  not  see  the  trip  as  a  major  disap- 
pointment." Overall,  Hunter  was 
pleased  with  her  team's  play.  "We 
were  very  poised  throughout  the  con- 
ditions," she  said. 

The  Salukis  national  ranking  con- 
firms that  composure.  □ 

— JoAnn  Marciszewski 
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Women's  Tennis 


She  may  not  be  tennis'  answer  to 
Don  Shula,  but  women's  tennis  coach 
Judy  Auld  surpassed  the  100-wins 
mark  during  the  1982  fall  season. 
Auld,  in  her  eighth  season,  coached 
the  Salukis  to  a  13-2  mark,  upping  her 
career  record  to  103-80. 

"It  makes  you  feel  like  you've 
accomplished  something,"  Auld  said 
of  the  100th  victory.  Auld  said  her 
success  and  the  team's  play  indicated 
that  the  tennis  program  is  taking  a 
giant  step  forward  at  SIU-C. 

Last  season,  three  top  players — 
Lisa  Warrem,  Heidi  Eastman,  and 
Alessandra  Molinari — were  hampered 
by  injuries  and  surgery.  The  three 
recovered  and  made  their  presence 


felt  in  1982  as  is  evidenced  by  an 
impressive  record.  "The  players  are 
back  to  their  old  form,"  Auld  said. 

SIU-C  managed  only  two  setbacks 
this  year,  the  first  at  the  hands  of 
awesome  Northwestern  and  the  sec- 
ond to  Memphis  State.  Auld  said  the 
Salukis  played  well  against  North- 
western, but  Northwestern  is  a 
nationally-ranked  team  with  great 
talent  and  great  recruits  which  makes 
them  tough  to  beat. 

The  Memphis  State  match  was  a 
different  story,  Auld  said.  "Emotion- 
ally, we  weren't  in  it." 

One  pleasant  surprise,  according  to 
Auld,  was  the  play  of  Mary  Pat 
Kramer,  the  number  one  ranked 


player  in  Iowa  three  years  prior  to 
this  fall.  Auld  said,  "Mary  Pat  hasn't 
begun  to  hit  her  peak  yet." 

She  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
lineup  in  the  future,  Auld  said,  but  a 
lot  depends  on  SIU-C's  recruits. 

Lisa  Warrem,  the  lone  senior  and 
the  number  one  singles  player,  put 
together  an  impressive  10-6  record 
against  other  team's  best  players. 

The  season  finished  on  a  high  note 
with  SIU-C  sweeping  a  weekend  se- 
ries on  October  15  and  16. 

The  highlights  of  the  fall  campaign 
were  victories  over  Louisville  and 
Murray  State,  Auld  said.  SIU-C  also 
"picked  up  points  from  everybody," 
she  added.  □ 

—Bob  Chura 
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Men's  Tennis 


With  only  two  seniors  providing  the 
experience  on  the  roster  of  a  very 
young  team,  maybe  great  things 
weren't  expected  from  the  men's  ten- 
nis team  this  year.  But  the  ever 
optimistic  coach,  Dick  LeFevre,  took 
his  team  through  a  very  tough  sched- 
ule and  came  out  strong.  The  team 
finished  the  regular  season  at  11-13, 
defeating  perennial  tough  teams  such 
as  Murray  State  and  Memphis  State. 

Though  only  a  freshman.  Per  Wad- 
mark  found  a  niche  at  No.  1  singles, 
being  the  only  Saluki  freshman  ever 
to  step  in  at  that  position  in  his  first 
collegiate  match.  He  was  also  the  first 
SIU-C  player  ever  to  be  ranked  in  the 
Top  100  in  the  three-year  history  of 


the  Coaches'  Poll,  moving  as  high  as 
No.  59.  The  two  seniors,  John  Greif 
and  David  Filer,  formed  a  strong 
doubles  team  at  the  No.  1  position, 
compiling  an  8-11  record  against  the 
best  offered  by  SIU-C's  opponents. 
Greif  is  an  exceptionally  strong  dou- 
bles player,  while  Filer  has  provided 
leadership  to  the  entire  Saluki  squad. 

The  only  sophomore  on  the  squad, 
Gabriel  Coch,  utilized  his  strong  serve 
and  groundstroke  to  compile  an  8-15 
record  and  the  foundation  for  strong 
seasons  as  an  upperclassman. 

Freshmen  filled  out  the  lineup  at 
No.  5  and  6  singles.  Rollie  Oliquino 
started  out  slow,  but  won  seven  of  his 
last  eight  regular  season  matches  to 


boost  his  record  to   11-12.  Scott 
Krueger  did  just  the  opposite,  starting 
as  the  most  consistent  Saluki  singles 
player,  but  slumped  at  the  end,  losing 
six  of  his  last  seven. 

Overall,  it  was  what  LeFevre  called 
a  "very  progressive  and  positive  sea- 
son" for  the  young  Saluki  squad. 

"We  definitely  have  a  great  tennis 
team  for  the  future."  □ 

— JoAnn  Marciszewski 
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Women's 
Gymnastics 


Chalk  the  '83  season  up  as  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  the  SIU-C  women's 
gymnastics  team. 

The  Saluki  gymansts  had  a  12-10 
dual  season,  scored  a  commendable 
177.45  to  capture  the  first  Gateway 
Conference  Invitational,  and  was  one 
of  only  35  teams  nationally  to  qualify 
for  an  NCAA  Regional.  Along  the 
way,  a  freshman-laden  squad  gained 
one  lesson  after  another  and  valuable 
experience  which  should  pay  off  in 
time. 

Coach  Herb  Vogel  will  remember 
his  20th  season  at  SIU-C  as  one  that 
was  for  the  most  part  encouraging. 

"We  didn't  accomplish  as  much  as 
we  had  anticipated,"  Vogel  said.  "But 
we  set  some  high  standards  and 
didn't  forsee  some  key  injuries  in 
early  season  that  hurt  us.  For  the 
most  part,  I  was  pleased  with  the  way 
our  season  went.  I  was  disappointed 
in  how  we  showed  only  on  two  occa- 
sions. That  was  at  Iowa  State  and  in 
our  meet  with  Oklahoma  State." 

The  loss  February  4  at  Iowa  State 
stopped  a  four-meet  win  streak  with 
the  Salukis  scoring  only  166.00 
although  Pam  Turner  and  Jackie  Ahr 
placed  one-two  in  all  around.  Okla- 
homa State  was  one  of  only  three 
teams  to  upend  SIU-C  in  Carbondale; 
the  Cowgirls  put  together  an  impres- 
sive 175.85  team  score  and  an  awe- 
struck Saluki  team  was  out  of  the 
meet  from  the  start. 

From  early  February  to  season's 
end,  SIU-C  surpassed  the  170-point 
scoring  barrier  six  times.  The  Salukis 
outpointed    archrival    Illinois 
(171.60-170.85)  and  came  within  a 
hair  of  upsetting  mighty  Missouri 
(173.80-173.75)  before  putting  it  all 
together  in  the  GCAC  Invitational.  A 
season-high  team  score  in  that  meet 
helped  SIU-C  atone  for  earlier  set- 
backs to  Illinois  State  and  Western 
Illinois. 

Turner,  a  junior  from  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  netted  GCAC  honors  in  all 
around  with  36.55,  finishing  just 
ahead  of  Ahr  (35.80).  Turner  won  bal- 
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ance  beam  with  a  career-high  9.3  and 
claimed  second  in  uneven  bars  (9.1) 
and  floor  exercise  (9.15).  Lori  Steele 
(9.2)  and  Regina  Hey  (9.0)  placed  one- 
two  in  vaulting  with  the  latter  ending 
up  fifth  overall  in  all  around  (35.40). 

Ahr,  one  of  six  Saluki  freshmen, 
also  had  her  moments  in  '83.  The 
Harrison,  Ohio  native  tallied  a  per- 
sonal high  of  36.45  to  capture  all 
around  against  Mizzou  in  late  Febru- 


ary. That  aggregate  was  built  on  9.5 
marks  in  beam  which  tied  a  school 
record.  Ahr  had  other  commendable 
highs  as  well  in  vaulting  (9.05),  bars 
(9.1)  and  floor  (9.05).  She  had  five  35- 
plus  scores  and  averaged  34.50  while 
making  her  collegiate  debut. 

Season-high  event  scores  for  SIU-C 
in  '83  included  44.85  on  beam  in  the 
GCAC  Invitational.  That  aggregate 
was  built  in  part  on  Marv  Runck's 


Men's  Gymnastics 


After  a  lackluster  5-10  1981-82  sea- 
son, the  1982-83  campaign  was 
greatly  anticipated  by  the  men's 
gymnastics  team.  And  with  good  rea- 
son, as  Coach  Bill  Meade  had  put 
together  a  squad  that  had  the  poten- 
tial to  be  the  strongest  he's  had  in  his 
27-year  career  at  SIU-C. 

No  one  was  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  the  season. 

Led  by  Brian  Babcock,  the  Salukis 
qualified  for  the  NCAA  champion- 
ship meet  for  the  first  time  since  1977. 
Despite  being  without  the  services  of 
freshman  standout  Brendan  Price, 
the  Salukis  finished  as  the  ninth  best 


team  in  the  country,  scoring  275.95. 

Babcock  placed  third  in  the  all- 
around  competition,  winning  All- 
American  honors  in  that  plus  three 
individual  events. 

The  NCAA  was  the  climax  to  an 
exciting  season.  Four  of  the  five  home 
meets  were  close  battles  against 
tough  teams,  three  of  which  finished 
among  the  top  10  in  the  country. 

The  Jan.  15  opener  set  the  pace  for 
the  SIU-C  season,  when  the  Salukis 
edged  the  Ohio  State  Buckeyes  272.75 
to  271.95.  Junior  John  Levy  starred  in 
that  one,  albeit  inadvertenly.  At  the 
end  of  a  nearly  flawless  high  bar  rou- 


brilliant  effort  that  resulted  in  9.25 
marks.  Otherwise,  the  Salukis  com- 
piled a  vaulting  high  of  44.65  at  the 
Indiana  Quad,  a  floor  high  of  44.55 
and  a  bars  best  of  43.90. 

The  major  disappointment  of  the 
season  was  a  sixth  place  showing  at 
the  Central  Regionals.  SIU-C  had 
hoped  to  do  better  before  the  home 
folks  in  the  season  finale  but  got  off 
to  a  horrendous  start  in  bars  (40.85) 
and  beam  (41.70),  and  never  recov- 
ered, finishing  only  ahead  of  Indiana 
in  the  seven-school  field.  □ 

—Courtesy  of  Womens  Athletics 

tine,  Levy's  hand  strip  broke,  sending 
him  flying  from  the  bar.  Unhurt  and 
undaunted.  Levy  returned  a  few  min- 
utes to  repeat  his  routine,  and  re- 
ceived a  9.8 

The  team  went  on  to  string  together 
eight  wins  before  facing  powerful 
state  rival  Illinois.  The  Salukis 
reached  their  second  highest  total  of 
the  year,  278.30,  but  couldn't  catch 
the  Illini,  who  went  280. 

The  pressure  had  been  building  for 
this  confrontation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  and  the  Saluki 
gymnasts  responded  by  turning  in 
some  of  the  best  sets  they  were  to  do 
all  year,  including  a  9.75  on  pommel 
horse  by  Herb  Voss,  9.75  by  Tom 
Slomski  on  rings,  and  Brian  Babcock 
received  9.65  on  floor  exercise  and 
9.85  on  high  bar,  being  awarded  a  10 
by  one  of  the  four  judges  on  the  latter 
event. 

Also  a  big  highlight  of  the  season 
was  the  third-place  performance  at 
the  UCLA  Invitational,  when  the 
Salukis  scored  278.80  for  their  high 
mark  of  the  year. 

Records  were  set  and  broken  all 
during  the  year.  Price  scored  9.9  on 
vault,  and  Babcock  scored  9.9  on 
parallel  bars  and  pommel  horse. 

The  season  also  showed  the  poten- 
tial for  following  seasons.  Though 
without  the  services  of  All- Americans 
Bobcock  and  Slomski,  the  squad  next 
year  will  have  strong  returnees. 
Besides  Price,  Voss  and  Levy,  Kevin 
Mazeika,  a  solid  five-event  gymnast 
will  return  as  will  David  Lutterman,  a 
pleasant  surprise  from  New  Zealand, 
who  as  a  freshman,  made  steady 
progress  and  came  into  his  own  at  the 
NCAAs,  including  a  9.35  on  high  bar, 
an  event  on  which  he  had  not  per- 
formed during  the  season.  □ 

— JoAnn  Maraszewski 
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Dedication. 

It  is  the  one  word  to  describe  what 
has  made  Brian  Babcock  one  of  the 
premier  gymnasts  in  the  country. 
From  November  1982  to  April  1983,  it 
led  him  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most,  in 
his  own  word,  "unbelievable"  seasons 
an  athlete  could  have. 

It  was  this  dedication  to  the  sport 
that  drove  him  through  months  of 
rehabilitation  after  knee  surgery  in 
February,  1982.  After  a  nine  month 
layoff  from  competition,  Babcock 
traveled  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  with 
his  teammates  to  the  Big  Eight  Invi- 
tational for  the  season's  opener  in 
November.  He  scored  what  was  at  the 
time  the  SIU-C  12-event  all-around 
high,  a  personal  best  mark  of  112.60. 
Taking  up  even  higher  than  where  he 
had  left  off,  marked  the  beginning  of 
what  was  to  be  a  fantastic  season  for 
the  Saluki  senior. 

The  climax  was  a  series  of  meets  in 
April.  After  a  dual  meet  season  fea- 
turing steadily  improving  scores,  the 
Saluki  team  appeared  at  the  NCAA 
championship  meet  April  7-9  at  Penn 
State.  Aiding  SIU-C's  drive  in  estab- 
lishing itself  as  the  ninth  best  team  in 
the  country  was  Babcock's  all-around 
performance.  His  115.70  named  him 
the  third  best  collegiate  gymnast  in 
the  country. 

One  week  later,  he  was  competing 
against  more  of  the  country's  best, 
including  Mitch  Gaylord  and  Jim 
Hartung.  At  the  Emerald  Empire  Cup 
in  Eugene,  Oregon,  Babcock  set  a 
Saluki  six  event  all-around  record, 
tying  for  first  with  Nebraska's  Scott 
Johnson  with  58.80.  Three  individual 
marks  either  tied  or  set  the  SIU-C 
records  he  had  set  earlier.  Pommel 
horse:  9.9,  Parallel  bars:  9.9,  Rings: 
9.8.  He  also  holds  the  record  on  high 
bar:  9.85,  and  floor  exercise:  9.75. 

His  accomplishments  are  numer- 
ous. His  attitude  stays  the  same: 
frank  and  honest  about  his  work, 
never  cocky,  in  Coach  Bill  Meade's 
words,  the  "nicest  gymnast  I've  ever 
worked  with."  Pure  and  simple,  Bab- 
cock loves  the  sport. 

"Everything  is  working  out  the  way 
I've  always  wanted  it,"  he  said, 
reflecting  on  the  Emerald  Cup  meet. 

It  is  the  gymnast's  hope  to  go 
higher,  though.  He  will  stay  in  Car- 
bondale  and  work  on  his  biggest  goal: 
qualifying  for  the  United  States  1984 
Olympic  team.  It  is  not  hard  to  be 
optimistic  that  Babcock  will  reach  it. 


He  has  caught  the  attention  of 
judges,  athletes,  coaches  and  specta- 
tors. He  shows  elegance  and  grace  as 
he  perfoms  his  routines.  He  shows  no 
sign" that  he  was  ever  injured,  yet 
those  who  know  can't  help  but  think 
how  far  he  has  come.  Overcoming  a 
knee  injury,  a  type  that  has  ruined 
the  careers  of  so  many  athletes,  was 
no  easy  task. 

"I  think  he's  made  an  unbelievable 
recovery,"  teammate  John  Levy 
comments.  "No  other  has  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  drive  to  come 
back  to  the  position  that  he's  in  on 
the  U.S.  team." 


Babcock  has  had  to  frequently  uti- 
lize that  drive  when  recovering  from 
injuries.  The  summer  after  his  knee 
surgery  he  biked  10  miles  a  day,  and 
worked  his  left  knee  to  a  point  where 
it  was  stronger  than  his  healthy  right 
one. 

"I  guess  to  be  good,  you've  got  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  pain — in  any  sport. 
It  means  a  lot  to  do  this  well,  but  I 
just  want  to  compete.  I  enjoy  this 
sport  too  much  to  pamper  any 
injury." 

And  with  his  dedication,  he  will  be 
enjoying  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  D 

—  JoAnn  Marciszewski 
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Women's  Basketball 


It  was  the  year  of  the  dream  team 
for  Coach  Cindy  Scott,  whose  sixth 
year  at  the  Saluki  helm  produced  a 
22-11  basketball  club.  The  Salukis, 
with  two  seniors  and  three  juniors  in 
the  starting  lineup,  fell  just  one  game 
short  of  claiming  the  inaugural 
Gateway  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion title,  losing  to  their  perennial 
nemesis,  Illinois  State,  in  the  confer- 
ence championship.  To  get  there, 
SIU-C  garnered  what  Scott  called  her 
biggest  victory  as  a  coach,  stunning 
second-seeded  Drake  in  the  semi- 
finals in  Normal,  avenging  her  regu- 
lar season  losses  to  the  Bulldogs. 

It  was  a  year  of  achievements  for 
the  cagers.  The  22  victories,  including 
a  record  11-game  winning  streak, 
were  the  most  ever  by  a  Saluki 
women's  team  and  put  Scott's  career 


total  at  99. 

Connie  Price,  the  Salukis'  junior 
center,  led  the  nation  in  shooting 
almost  the  entire  year,  converting  at 
a  .703  clip,  only  to  finish  third  in  that 
category  with  .650  after  a  downhill 
slide  following  a  broken  finger.  For- 
ward Sue  Faber,  whose  No.  44  has 
been  retired,  graduated  as  SIU-C's 
all-time  leading  scorer  and  rebounder, 
as  well  as  claiming  the  team  title  in 
assists.  That  duo  was  not  without 
help.  Junior  guard  D.D.  Plab,  perhaps 
the  most  underrated,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  guards  in  the  nation, 
kept  opponents  guessing  and  specta- 
tors in  awe  all  season  with  her  head- 
spinning  passes  and  lane-clearing 
layups.  Plab  was  amply  backed  by 
senior  transfer  Rose  Peeples,  whose 
red-hot  hand  in  the  latter  part  of  the 


season  posed  a  double-threat  in  the 
backcourt. 

Junior  Char  Warring,  the  team 
scoring  leader,  was  as  potent  as  any 
power  forward  in  the  conference,  and 
won  many  a  game  for  the  Salukis 
when  opponents  chose  to  stack  the 
defense  against  Price.  Both  Waning 
and  Price  were  selected  to  the  all- 
conference  team.  The  Salukis  were 
one  of  only  40  women's  teams  to 
receive  a  bid  to  play  in  a  post-season 
tournament.  Though  falling  one 
game  short  of  playing  in  the  NCAAs, 
they  did  travel  to  the  National  Invita- 
tional Tournament.  At  the  NIT,  the 
Salukis  finished  sixth,  with  Waning 
selected  as  one  of  10  All-NIT  players. 
The  Salukis  also  finished  the  season 
ranked  in  the  Top  Twenty  in  the  na- 
tion in  field  goal  percentage  and 
defense.  □ 

—Courtesy  of  Womens  Athletics 
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Men's 
Basketball 

Another  losing  record,  a  long  hard 
9-18  campaign,  pressed  heavily  on 
Darnall  Jones  and  the  Saluki  seniors 
that  dominated  this  year's  edition, 
but  at  least  it  was  an  improvement 
on  recent  years,  and  the  Salukis  did 
establish  a  foundation  for  future 
improvement.  Under  the  tutelage  of 
third  year  Coach  Allen  Van  Winkle 
the  Salukis  slipped  into  the  Missouri 
Valley  Conference  tournament,  and 
played  well  in  a  narrow  loss  to  even- 
tual champion  Illinois  State. 

Jones,  along  with  veterans  James 
Copeland,  Charles  Nance,  Karl  Mor- 
ris and  Dennis  Coins,  suffered 
through  some  hard  times,  but  Jones 
was  the  team's  MVP  and  set  a  record 
for  consecutive  games  played  in  a 
career. 

Short  on  height,  and  limited  talent, 
the  Salukis  battled  throughout,  and 
usually  stayed  close  until  the  waning 
moments  of  games.  Harry  Hunter 
was  an  entertaining  figure  at  home 
games.  His  infectious  hustle  inspired 
the  stirrings  of  a  fan  club,  potentially 
promising  to  a  team  that  did  not 
draw  well  at  the  gate.  □ 
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Outstanding  Women  Salukis 


In  a  year  of  many  firsts  for  the  Saluki  Women's  bas- 
ketball team,  a  "last"  may  be  remembered  most  of  all. 

It  was  Sue  Faber's  last  season  at  SIU-C — and  her  all- 
time  scoring  record  of  1507  points  and  all-time  rebound- 
ing record  of  1014  may  outshine  the  team's  22-win  season 
and  11  game  winning  streak. 

These  honors,  along  with  many  others,  prompted  an- 
other first  for  the  program;  Faber's  jersey,  number  44, 
was  retired  before  the  last  home  game  of  the  season. 

For  the  '82-'83  season,  Faber  led  the  team  in  assists, 
steals  and  blocks  while  averaging  7  rebounds  and  10 
points  per  game.  These  accomplishments  showed  that, 
while  she  began  as  a  shooter  for  the  Salukis  number  44 
had  matured  into  an  all-around  player  for  the  basketball 
squad. 

Coach  Cindy  Scott  calls  her  a  complete  player  and  one 
who  has  had  great  influence  on  the  program.  Scott  also 
feels  that  Faber  would  have  been  an  All-American,  had 
she  not  been  injured. 

Faber's  injury  followed  a  stunning  20-points-per-game 
average  during  her  sophomore  season.  She  hurt  her  knee 
during  the  second  game  of  her  junior  year  and  gained  an 
injury  hardship  and  was  forced  to  sit  out  a  year.  □ 


photo  by  Gregory  Drezdzon 


What  can  a  coach  do  with  a  swimmer  who  acquires  14 
first  place  finishes,  two  pool  records  and  6  All-American 
honors  in  one  season? 

In  the  case  of  Pam  Ratcliffe,  you  name  her  Female 
Athlete  of  the  Year. 

Ratcliffe  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Nationals  in  five 
individual  and  four  relay  events.  She  became  an  All- 
American  in  four  of  her  own  events  and  shared  in  two 
relay  events.  Overall,  the  three-year  letter  winner  was 
responsible  for  over  one-fourth  of  the  Salukis  123  points. 
SIU-C  placed  ninth  out  of  66  schools. 

As  an  Individual  Medley  (IM)  specialist,  Ratcliffe  was 
pleased  with  her  end  of  the  season  performances. 

"The  most  memorable  event  would  either  have  to  be 
my  100  IM  at  the  NCAAs,"  she  said,  "or  my  200  IM  at 
the  U.S.  senior  nationals  where  I  placed  seventh  and 
made  the  University  team." 

The  University  team  is  a  21 -member  squad  that  will 
complete  in  Edmonton,  Canada  at  the  World  University 
Games.  Ratcliffe  was  also  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
annual  National  Sports  Festival. 

Presently,  the  Carbondale  native  holds  five  individual 
school  records  and  shares  in  four  relay  records.  She  also 
gained  two  pool  records  at  the  1983  NIC's. 

With  these  accomplishments  under  her  belt,  Ratcliffe 
is  pleased  with  the  way  that  the  season  ended. 

"For  myself  I  was  real  happy.  I  didn't  expect  to  do  any 
better  than  I  did,"  she  said.  □ 


Women's  Athletics 


Women's  Swimming 


Coach  Tim  Hill's  women's  swim- 
ming team  broke  into  the  top  10 
schools  in  the  country  with  a  ninth- 
place  finish  at  the  NCAA  swim  meet. 
In  only  Hill's  third  year  at  the  helm, 
the  Salukis  gained  national  recogni- 
tion and  caught  many  coaches  and 
teams  by  surprise  at  the  meet  with 
their  performance. 


A  virtually  unknown  team  before 
the  meet,  Hill's  squad  placed  five 
relays  and  four  individuals  on  the  Ail- 
American  list.  The  200,  400,  and  800 
freestyle  relays  and  200  and  400  med- 
ley relays  placed  in  the  top  12,  as  well 
as  individuals  Pam  Ratcliffe, 
Amanda  Martin,  Janie  Coontz,  Stacy 
Westfall  and  Linda  Bell. 


Ratcliffe  was  the  Salukis'  top  point 
producer  at  the  NCAAs  and  was 
named  Woman  Athlete  of  the  Year  by 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
She  was  also  invited  to  compete  for 
the  U.S.  team  in  the  World  University 
Games,  along  with  Coontz  and  Mar- 
tin. Freshman  Claudia  Zierold  was 
invited  to  compete  for  Switzerland. 

Ratcliffe,  Coontz,  Martin  and  West- 
fall  were  also  invited  to  compete  at 
the  National  Sports  Festival.  □ 

—  Sheryl  Chisenhall 
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Men's  Swimming 


Just  before  NCAAs,  the  team 
notched  one  of  its  biggest  victories  of 
the  season,  its  fifth  National  Inde- 
pendent Championship  in  six  years. 
The  Salukis  had  more  than  100  points 
separating  them  from  their  newest 
adversary,  Miami,  which  had  broken 
the  Salukis'  string  of  championships 
the  year  before. 

The  Salukis  also  claimed  four  indi- 
vidual titles:  Conrado  Porta  in  the  100 
and  200  backstroke,  Larry  Wooley  in 
the  100  breaststroke  and  Keith  Arm- 
strong in  the  100  freestyle. 

SIU-C's  depth  was  a  big  factor  in 
the  NICs,  as  it  built  up  its  point  total 
by  placing  several  down  in  the  line  in 
many  events,  such  as  in  the  one-and 
three-meter  diving  where  Johnny 
Consemiu  and  Nigel  Stanton  took 
second. 

During  the  dual  meet  season,  con- 
sistant  diving  by  those  two  along 
with  Tom  Wentland  and  Jim  Watson 
was  a  highlight  for  the  Salukis.  At 
the  NCAA  regional  qualifying  meet, 
though,  the  squad's  performance  was 
a  little  less  than  usual  and  onlv  Stan- 


ton advanced  to  the  national 
championships. 

Although  only  a  freshman  who 
joined  the  team  in  January,  Stanton, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  made  a  big 
impression  in  collegiate  competitions 
and  won  the  team's  most  valuable 
diver  award. 

Wentland,  a  24-year-old  who  has 
been  diving  for  only  three  years,  con- 
tinued to  make  gigantic  strides  and 
won  for  the  third  year  in  a  row  the 
team's  most  improved  diver  award. 

Other  team  accomplishments  noted 
at  its  annual  banquet,  including 
Chris  Shaw  as  the  team's  most  im- 
proved swimmer  and  Armstrong  as 
the  most  valuable. 

The  athletes  weren't  the  only  ones 
honored  during  the  year,  as  both 
swimming  coach  Bob  Steele  and  div- 
ing coach  Denny  Golden  were  se- 
lected to  accompany  members  of  the 
U-S.  national  team  to  competitions  in 
Europe.  Steele  traveled  to  France  and 
Holland  in  late  January,  and  Golden 
to  Russia  and  East  Germany  in 
March.  □ 

— JoAnn  Marciszewski 
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Men's 
Track 


The  only  question  that  bothered 
Lew  Hartzog  at  the  start  of  his  23rd 
year  as  coach  of  the  men's  track  and 
field  team  was  whether  his  gang 
could  pull  off  an  encore  performance 
in  1983. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  his  '83  track- 
sters  to  relinquish  any  doubts  that 
they  could  be  just  as  good — or  even 
better — than  last  year's  squad  which 
won  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference 
and  Illinois  Intercollegiate  indoor  and 
outdoor  titles  and  ranked  among  the 
top  ten  dual  meet  teams  in  the  nation. 

"That's  big  stuff,"  Hartzog  re- 
minded his  gang  at  the  start  of  '83. 
"But  with  a  little  work,  it  wouldn't  be 
impossible." 

And  he  was  right.  After  finishing 
second  to  Illinois  at  the  indoor  Illinois 
Intercollegiates,  the  Salukis  re- 
bounded to  run  away  with  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Conference  Indoor 
Crown. 

But  it  was  outdoors  where  the 
Salukis  shined.  On  the  dual  meet  cir- 
cuit, they  bombed  Northeast  Louisi- 
ana 82-63,  had  top  showings  at  the 
Domino  Pizza  Relays  and  knocked  off 
both  Indiana  State  and  Lincoln  (MO.) 
University. 

After  being  nipped  by  Big  Ten 
Indoor  Champion  Indiana  78-76  in 
Bloomington,  the  Salukis  rebounded 
to  destroy  arch-rival  Illinois  96-53  in 
Carbondale,  getting  revenge  for  the 
loss  earlier  in  the  state  meet  and  mov- 
ing further  ahead  in  the  SIU-C  Illini 
dual  meet  series  12-4. 

Individual  performances  were  at 
their  peak.  Little  big  man  Michael 
Franks,  a  sophomore  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  qualified  for  the  NCAA  Track 
and  Field  Championships  in  two 
events,  breezing  the  200-meter  dash  in 
20.60  and  romping  in  the  400-meter 
dash  in  45.93.  And  while  the  19-year- 
old  was  running  some  of  the  best 
times  in  the  nation  in  open  events,  he 
continued  to  anchor  the  400-  and 
1600-meter  relay  teams  to  explosive 
times. 

And  then  there  was  Stephen  Wray, 
the  high  flying  junior  from  Nassau, 
Bahamas,  who  barely  missed  the 
world  mark  in  the  high  jump  at  the 
Commonwealth  Games  in  January. 
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His  two  attempts  at  the  WR  7'8" 
failed,  but  his  7'7"  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  leaps  in  the  world.  Wray 
continued  to  assult  long  jump  bars, 
winning  in  almost  every  meet  and 
staying  consistently  over  the  bar  at 
7'4". 

The  Salukis  were  also  paced  by  the 
efforts  of  no  fewer  than  27  letter- 
winners,  including  MVC  champions 
Terry  Taylor  in  the  long  jump,  Andy 
Geiser  in  the  pole  vault,  Ken  Mattias 
in  the  javelin,  and  Parry  Duncan  in 
the  hurdles.  The  Salukis  strength  was 
hard  to  pinpoint.  It  was  safe  to  say, 
all  down  the  line  Tony  Adams,  Mark 
Hill,  Javell  Heggs,  Marvin  Hinton 
and  David  Greathouse  in  the  sprints, 
Gary  Munson,  Mike  Keane  and  Tom 
Ross  in  the  distances,  and  Ron 
Marks,  David  Featherston,  Tom 
Smith,  Kevin  Baker,  Gavin  Harsh- 
barger  and  Jim  Sullivan  in  the  field 
events. 

Newcomers  were  impressive.  Fresh- 
man Mike  Elliott,  a  potentially  sub- 
1.50  half-miler,  weightman  Karl 
Schneiter  and  freshman  Kevin  Stur- 
man  all  got  into  the  swing  of  things 
and  performed  exactly  the  way  Hart- 
zog  expected:  like  Saluki  trackmen.  □ 

—  Ken  Perkins 
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Women's  Softball 


The  Salukis,  after  losing  their  first 
three  Softball  games,  could  have 
given  up — but  they  did  not. 

"Our  heads  weren't  down,"  Coach 
Kay  Brechtelsbauer  said.  "You  have 
to  put  things  into  perspective."  She 
added  that  those  three  games  were 
against  good  teams — Western  Illinois 
University  and  Missouri. 

After  those  initial  losses,  the 
women  worked  together  as  a  team. 
They  pitched  well;  the  team  ERA  was 
1.77.  They  hit  well;  four  players  bat- 
ted over  .300  in  the  autumn  season 
and  extra-base  hits  came  easier,  quite 
a  turnaround  from  last  year.  And 
they  ran  well.  This  year,  the  Salukis 
reached  base.  Once  they  got  on  base, 
they  were  virtually  unstopable  as 
they  stole  18  out  of  21  bases. 

And  in  the  end,  the  results  read  10 


wins  and  six  losses.  The  Softball  team 
had  come  back.  They  finished 
strongly,  winning  their  last  six  games 
and  eight  of  their  last  10. 

In  the  hitting  department,  Kelly 
Nelis  hit  .311.  She  stroked  out  14  hits, 
including  four  for  extra-bases.  Coach 
Brechtelsbauer,  in  her  16th  season, 
said,  "Kelly  does  it  all.  She  is  small, 
but  has  tremendous  talent." 

Brechtelsbauer  elaborated,  "She  is 
good  on  defense  and  is  a  smart  base 
runner.  She  can  hit,  and  she  is  able  to 
hit  with  power." 

Also,  Sue  Wagoner  strengthened 
SIU-C's  attack.  "She  is  the  toughest 
out  on  the  team,"  Brechtelsbauer 
said.  The  coach  went  on,  "she  has  a 
good  stance  and  isn't  fooled  very 
often."  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves as  Wagoner  reached  base  a 
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team-leading  23  times  and  had  a  .511 
on-base  average. 

Sophomore  Diane  Broe  was  a  de- 
fensive asset  at  third  base.  Broe  is  an 
all-state  defensive  player,  who  Brech- 
telsbauer said  "plays  the  bunt 
extremely  well." 

After  SIU-C  played  a  good  defen- 
sive home  tournament,  they  made 
errors  in  the  second  half  of  the  sea- 
son. Brechtelsbauer  said  that  they 
were  not  horrendous  kinds  of  errors, 
but  they  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
concentration. 

To  compensate  for  the  errors, 
SIU-C's  pitchers  came  through.  The 
Saluki  pitchers  did  not  rely  on  veloc- 
ity, but  control.  Leading  the  way  was 
Meredith  Stengel.  She  compiled  a  4-0 
record  and  a  .076  ERA.  She  struck  out 
20  and  only  allowed  two  extra-base 
hits.  D 

—Brian  Higgins 
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Audu,  Pusuf 

.Agribusiness  Economics 

Siberia 

Kuha.  Safiyanu 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Carbondale,  II- 

Barlas,  Peter 

1'fant  and  Soil  Science 

Flossmoor,  II. 

Beam,  Alison 

Agribusiness  Economies 

Oak  Park,  IL 

Beccue,  David 

(ienerat           Altamont,  II 

Beckemeyer,  Kevin 

Agribusiness           L'arlyle 

IL 

Becker,  Tim 

Agriculture  Mechanizatioi 

I           Alexander,  IL 

Beierle,  Diane 

Landscape  Architecture 

Ueerfield.  IL 

Bennett.  Brian 

Animal  Industries            M 

■dara,  IL 

Bobb,  Mark 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Jacksonville,  IL 

Brazinski,  Mark 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Coallerville,  IL 

Buford.John 

Forestry            St.  Joseph, 

II 

Burns,  Brian 

General          Sparta,  11. 

i  him!- '  Yah  ay  a 

Agribusiness  Economics 

i  'arbondale,  II. 

Ciminio,  Constance 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Sal  anna,  II. 

Coetlo,  Orlando 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

( 'arbondale,  II. 

Compton,  Michael 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Danville.  II. 

Cook,  Brian 

Forestry             Westctlle,  1L 

t  urran,  Kevin 

Forestry            rlcnseniille 

.IL 

Cusack,  Thomas 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Chicago.  II. 

Dando.  Samuel 

Animal  Industries              IV 

mdridge,  II. 

Davies,  Muniru 

Agricultural  Mechanization  (  arbondale,  IL 

Delaney,  David 

Agribusiness  Economics  Eldorado.  IL 

Dixon.  Hobarl 

Agribusiness  Economics  Scottland.  II. 

DrosU'.  Douglas 

Agribusiness  Economics  Xashii/lc,  II, 

Kgl'rl,  I. aura 

Agribusiness  Economics  deneseo.  II. 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Horticulture 


Ensenberger,  Leo 
Bloomington,  IL 


Resource  Management 


Farnhara,  Norah 
Forestry  Riverside,  IL 

Finlun,  Stephen 
Carbondale,  IL 


Gardner,  Brian 
Forestry  Pontiac,  IL 

Garrard,  Douglas 
'  Glendale  Heights,  IL 


Gatliff,  Cindy 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Greninger,  Pamela 
Forestry  Tuscola,  IL 


Agribusin 


Gvillo,  Ray 
Alton.  IL 


Haarmann,  Timothy 
Agribusiness  Economics  Effingham,  IL 

Haggart,  John 
Animal  Industries  Fisher,  IL 


Hahn,  Dave 
Agriculture  Education  Carterville,  IL 

Hall,  Katherine 
Animal  Industries  Belleville,  IL 

Hansen,  Joanne 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Stanley,  NY 

Harviek,  John 
Agricultural  Mechanization  Marion,  IL 

Hassan.  Ahmed 
Animal  Science  Carbondale,  IL 


HatHIl,  Bradley 
Agriculture  Education  Lerna,  IL 

Heggemeier,  Robert 
General  ,\'ashville,  IL 

Holden,  Dave 
Forestry  Decatur,  IL 

Inman,  Gregory 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Mendota,  IL 

Jenot,  Brigid 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Springfield,  IL 


Johnson,  Bill 
Agribusiness  Economics  Vienna,  IL 

Johnson,  Douglas 
Agribusiness  Economics  Carbondale,  IL 

Johnson,  James 
Agriculture  Information  Vienna,  IL 

Kacich,  John 
Forestry  Berkeley,  IL 

Kirkpatriek.  Joseph 
Agribusiness  Economics  Sesser,  IL 


Knoblauch,  Daniel 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Toluca,  IL 

Knoll,  Raymond 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Villa  Park.  IL 

Konen,  Kevin 
Pre-Veterinary  Science  Aurora,  IL 

Lally,  Mark 
Agribusiness  Economics  Bensenviile,  IL 

Lange,  Brian 
Agribusiness  Economics  Loogootee,  IL 


Lee,  Haul 
Agriculture  Casey,  IL 

Lilla.  Charles 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Spring  Grove,  IL 

Lindsay,  Timothy 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Rockford,  IL 

Mason,  Andrew 
Agronomy  Jacksonville,  IL 

Massey,  Ellen 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Farmer  (  ity,  IL 


Masumba,  Nancy 
Agriculture  Education  Carbondale,  IL 

McCoy,  Stanley 
Forestry  Decatur,  IL 

McNeely,  Douglas 
Animal  Industries  Chatham,  IL 

McKilligan,  Nora 
Effingham,  IL 

Metz,  Johanna 
Horticulture  Lyons,  IL 


Agribusiness  E\ 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Mil/.  Mark 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Hoopeston,  IL 

Miller,. James 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Witt,  IL 

Miller,  Kevin 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Sandwich,  IL 

Mohamad-Noor,  Abu-Has 

an 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Malaysia 

Mohammed,  Bello 

Agriculture  Education 

Carbondale,  IL 

Morlan,  Marsha 

General            Mt.  Vernon, 

IL 

Mueller,  Jerry 

General           New  Athem 

,IL 

Nauman,  Michael 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Chillicothe,  IL 

Nik,  Zakaria 

Agriculture  Education 

Carbondale,  II. 

Notz.  Kathleen 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Carbondale,  IL 

Okpokho,  Nicholas 

Animal  Industries            X, 

geria 

Perkins,  Kevin 

Agriculture  Education 

Effingham,  IL 

Purcell,  Thomas 

Resource  Management 

Mokena.  IL 

Rah  row,  Mehrdad 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Carbondale,  IL 

Hatlerman,  Kiehard 

General            Carlinvitle, 

IL 

Ray  burn,  Mark 

General           Dewey.  IL 

Reeverts,  Alan 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Oregon,  IL 

Repovseh,  -Jane 

General           New  Dougta 

8,IL 

Richey.  James 

Agriculture  Education 

Galatia,  IL 

Roider.  Rose 

Agriculture  Education 

Red  Bud,  IL 

Rombach,  John 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Carbondale,  IL 

Ruddy.  Janet 

Animal  industries             Chicago,  IL 

Runge,  Elizabeth 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Hoopeston,  IL 

Russell,  Mike 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Kankakee,  IL 

Ryan,  Larry 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Westminister,  CO 

Salna,  Alipa 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Malaysia 

Sehaafsma,  Tamara 

Agribusiness  Eocnomics 

Momence,  IL 

Schmidt,  Rodney 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Marissa,  IL 

Schmitt,  Diane 

Forestry           Chicago,  IL 

Scholl,  Karen 

Agribusiness  Economics 

Barrington,  IL 

Schutte,  Delores 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Mexico,  MO 

Short,  Ricky 

General            Xorris  City, 

II 

Siad.  Abdirahman 

Poultry  Science            Somo/ra 

Sigler,  David 

Forestry            Bloomington,  IL 

Smith,  Darrell 

General            Whittington, 

IL 

Streeter,  Chris 

Forest  Resources            Elg 

in,IL 

Tate,  Thomas 

Plant  and  Soil  Scienee 

Galesburg,  II. 

Temmen,  Sara 

Agribusiness  Economics 

O'Conee,  IL 

Tracy,  Anthony 

Agriculture  Information 

Aledo,  IL 

Trippi,  Karen 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Lincolnuood,  IL 
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Van  De  Velde,  Brian 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Rock  Falls,  IL 

Waddams,  Carter 
Agribusiness  Economics  San  Francisco,  CA 

Walters,  Sherri 
Agriculture  Education  Woodridge,  IL 

Wedekind,  Karen 
Animal  Industries  Raymond,  IL 

Wilken,  Peggy 
Milford.  IL 


Plant  and  Soil  Sc. 


Witges,  Steven 
Agribusiness  Economics  Schetler,  IL 
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Abdulghani,  Wohdruslan 
Finance  Malaysia 

Adbul  Kahim,  Ismail 
Marketing  Carbondale,  IL 

Abell,  Teresa 
Marketing  Eldorado,  IL 

Abubakar,  Ahmad 
Finance  Carbondale,  IL 

Accola,  Brian 
Carbondale,  IL 


Marketing 


Aigbe,  Emokhare 
Marketing  ,\'igeria 

Amatya,  Rajcjwar 
Administrative  Sciences  Sepal 

Amayo,  Ralph 
iccounting  Farmington  Hills,  MI 

Andersen,  Michael 
Accounting  Carbondale,  IL 


Aras,  Mohamad 
Carbondale,  IL 


Baird,  Perry 
Martinsville,  IL 

Bakowh,  Richard 
Downers  Grove,  IL 

Bartoloni,  James 
Administrative  Sciences  Tonica,  IL 

Behr,  Margaret 
Waukegan,  IL 


Accounting 
Marketing 


Marketing 
Accounting 


Berg,  Cheryl 
Downers  Grove,  IL 


Bernstein,  Larry 
Marketing  Wilmette,  IL 

Berry,  Beverly 
Carbondale,  IL 


Accounting 
Marketing 


Betnell,  Jancie 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Black,  Glenn 
Accounting  Decatur,  IL 

Blackford,  Cynthia 
Marketing  Grayville,  IL 


Accounting 

Marketing 
Accounting 
Administrative  Sciences 
Finance 


Bluemling,  Teresa 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Bojei,  Jamil 
Carbondale,  IL 

Bolda,  Daniel 
Carbondale,  IL 

Boysen,  Joan 
Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Brenes,  Jose 
Carbondale,  IL 


Administrative  Sciences 


Administrative  Sciences 


Brcnnan,  John 
Evanston,  IL 

Britlon,  Richard 
Tinley  Park,  IL 

Brodlund,  Paul 
Springfield  IL 

Brookshire,  John 
keting  Metropolis,  IL 

Brown,  Grailing 
Finance  DeKalh,  IL 


Marketing 


Brown,  Neil 
Flossmor,  IL 


Brown,  William 
Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Burkhalter,  Timothy 
Finance  Watseka,  IL 

Burns,  Phillip 
Accounting  Carmi,  IL 

Caballero,  Jesus 
listration  Carbondale,  IL 


Campbell,  Reginald 
Accounting  Montgomery,  IL 

Cannon,  Katherine 
Marketing  Belleville,  IL 


Administrative  Sciences 


Card,  Gregory 
Mondelein,  IL 


Business  and  Admininstration 


Carlslon,  Venton 
Accounting  Palatine,  IL 

Carter,  Jack 
Normal,  IL 


li 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Chapman,  Bernard 
Finance  Herrin,  IL 

Chi,  Kok 

Finance  Malaysia 

Choi,  Young 

Marketing  Springfield 

Chudoba,  Diane 
Marketing  Darien,  IL 

Clark,  PrisciUa 

Marketing  Memphis.  TS 


CI  audio,  Jerry 

Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Colburn,  Neva 

Business  and  Administration 

Cole,  Jeffrey 

Marketing  Xaperville,  IL 

Condon,  Franceen 
Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Conwell,  Candace 

Accounting  Kankakee,  IL 


Cornish,  Laurie 
Marketing  Peoria,  IL 

Cornwall,  Elizabeth 

Business  and  Administration  South  Holland,  II. 

Cox,  Lvnn 

Marketing  i  ampbell  Hill,  IL 


Craig,  Cynthia 
Accounting  flerrin,  IL 

Crews,  Lisa 

Marketing  Murphysboro,  II. 


Cristol,  Sherry 

Marketing  Chicago,  IL 

Crossley,  Larry 

Finance  Columbia.  IL 

Cunningham,  Craig 

Marketing  Hanover  Park,  II. 

Czornaik,  Kathy 

Administrative  Sciences  West  Frankfort,  IL 


Dillard,  Douglas 

Accounting  Carbcndale,  II. 


Dingrando,  Mary 
Marketing  Marion,  IL 

Dohrer,  Tim 

Administrative  Sciences  Rock  Island,  IL 

Duma,  Timothy 
Marketing  Darien,  IL 

Durr,  Paul 

Accounting  Chicago,  IL 

Eberhart,  Beth 

Accounting  Wood  River,  II. 


Edomwonti,  Oteghil 
Accounting 


Engel,  Jeff 
Marketing 

En  low,  Jimn 
Marketing 

Faletti,  Lisa 
Marketing 


Nigeria 
Roselle,  IL 


Braiduood,  IL 


Feld,  Stephan 

Finance  Chicago  Ridge,  IL 


Marketing  Wolf  Lake,  IL 

Fourez,  Maria 

Accounting  Christopher,  IL 

Friend,  Cyril 

Finance  Metropolis.  IL 

Gaddi.s,  Cynthia 

Business  and  Administration  Johnston  City,  IL 

Garvin,  Mark 
Finance  Pekm,  IL 


Gordon,  Lynn 

Marketing  Kankakee,  IL 

Gorgian,  Shiva 

Accounting  Carbondale,  II. 

Granato,  James 
Administrative  Sciences 


Downers  Grove,  IL 


Gray,  William 

Marketing  Sorthbrook,  IL 

Graziano,  Mark 

Marketing  Bamngton,  IL 
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Grimaldi,  Perry 
Accounting  Carbondale,  II 

(iulledge,  Charlene 
Marketing  .Marion,  II 

Haji  Mohamed,  Nordin 
Finance  Malaysia 

Hangren,  Klizabeth 
Marketing  Wilmette,  IL 

Hankins,  Kick 
Accounting  Shetbyville.  IL 


Harreld,  Brian 
Administrative  Sciences  C  arbondale,  IL 

Henderson,  James 
Administrative  Sciences  Uheaton.  IL 

Henry,  Alan 
Finance  Oak  Park.  IL 

Hill,  Venetia 
Marketing  Cairo,  IL 

Hoevel,  Talbot 
Finance  Humeuuod,  II, 


Huelsmann,  Martha 
Administrative  Sciences  Crossville,  IL 

Idris,  Jamlus 
Marketing  C'arbondale,  IL 

•Jackson,  Jerry 
Management  Lefioy,  IL 

Jacobs,  Luis 
Administrative  Sciences  Hocher,  IL 

Jamaluddin,  Ha/rin 
Finance  Malaysia 


rial  Marketing 

Accounting 

Accounting 

ISusiness 

Accounting 


James,  Joy 
Bellwood,  IL 

Jeffers,  Daniel 
Rochester,  IL 

Johnson,  Carl 
Springfield.  IL 

Ka/anjian,  Dave 
St.  Methun,  MA 

Keister,  Beverly 
C'arbondale,  IL 


Keith,  Kenneth 
Marketing  .Xorthbrook,  IL 

Keller,  Craig 
Marketing  Deerfield,  IL 

Kelly,  Patrick 
Marketing  Springfield,  IL 

Kilcoin,  Miles 

Accounting  Xormal,  II. 

King.  Sharon 
Administrative  Sciences  Oak  Forest,  IL 


Klutkc,  Olaf 
Administrative  Sciences  Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Kohlbecker,  Carol 
Marketing  Drive.  IL 

Komara.  Kenneth 
Marketing  Hinsdale,  IL 

Koltkcamp,  Jeffrey 
Accounting  Lebanon,  IL 

Kowalski,  Thomas 
Marketing  \tles,  IL 


Krecek.  Jack 
Marketing  Htverdale,  II. 

KroKull.  Nancy 
Business  and  Administration  Freeport.  IL 

Kunl/,  Thomas 
Administrative  Scn-nces  Akron,  OH 

Kupstys,  Kita 
Marketing  Arlington  Heights,  H. 

Kut/ler.  Julie 
Marketing  Cages  Lake,  II. 


Uclere,  Jeffrey 

Marketing  Flgin.  IL 

Ueemon.  Mary 
Accounting  (  arbondale,  II. 

Finance  C  arbondale,  II. 

land.  Patrick 
Marketing  Lockporl.  IL 

l.indheck.  h'mcril 
M.A..  HuHincss  Keuanee.  IL 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Livingstone,  Jeanne 
Marketing  Belleville,  IL 

Loch,  Wilson 

Accounting  O'Falton,  IL 

Lough,  Michael 

Administrative  Sciences  Lombard,  IL 

Lucas,  James 

Finance  Winter  haven.  FL 

Maddux,  Brian 

Marketing  Raleigh,  NC 


Masuga,  Robert 
Accounting  Casey,  IL 

McGuire,  Michael 
Marketing  liockford,  IL 

McHugh,  John 

Finance  Effingham,  IL 

Mcintosh,  Caryne 
Marketing  Clay  City,  IL 

Milakovic,  Lillian 

Marketing  Brook  fie  Id,  IL 


Miles,  Michael 

Accounting  Richmond  Heights,  MO 

Mister.  Donna 

Finance  (  arhondale,  IL 

Mobley,  Jenifer 

Accounting  Mt.  Carmel,  IL 

Mohdnordin,  Muhd 
Marketing  Malaysia 

Mosher,  Brad 

Finance  Effingham,  IL 


Musser,  Brian 

Accounting  Carbondate,  IL 

Mygatt,  Thomas 
Accounting  Sesser,  IL 

Nakao.  Dan 

Accounting  Chicago,  II, 

■Neis/,  James 

M.B.A.,  Business  Marion,  IL 

Ng.  Francis 

Marketing  Malaysia 


Norris,  David 

Administrative  Sciences  Norris  (  ity,  IL 

Nuruddin,  Ahmad 

Finance  i  arhondale,  II. 

O'Boyle.  Mike 

Marketing  llamsburg,  I'A 

O'Neill,  Kileen 

Business  and  Administrate 


Owen,  Pamela 
Administrative  Science 


Geneva,  IL 
Park  Forest,  IL 


Parker,  George 

Marketing  Mctlenry,  IL 

Pasley,  Kathleen 

Marketing  West  Brooklyn,  IL 

Pechous,  Robert 

Marketing  Bentyn,  IL 

Penner,  Teresa 

Accounting  Murphysboro,  IL 

Peppenhorst,  Marlene 

Accounting  Bcckmeycr,  IL 


Pfaffinger,  Gary 
Accounting  Marengo.  II. 

I'hagan.  Valerie 

Marketing  t  arhondale.  II 

Pias,  Jameson 

Finance  <  arhondale,  IL 

f'ittman,  Cheryl 

Marketing  Fast  Moltne,  IL 

Poh,  Siaujane 

Administrative  Sciences  Mt 


Potonides,  (onstantinc 
Finance  ( yprun 

Puccini,  Patricia 

Administrative  Sciences  (  arhondale,  IL 

Radcliffe,  Lisa 

Marketing  i  hicago,  II. 

Kamey.  Gayle 

Marketing  (  arhondale,  IL 

Kaupp,  Stephen 
Marketing  Decatur,  IL 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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Repking,  Mark 
Accounting  Effingham,  IL 

Rice,  Darcy 
Marketing  Omaha,  NE 

Riley,  William 
finance  Toms  River,  NJ 

Risley,  Terry 
Accounting  Lisle,  IL 

Roberts,  James 
Administrative  Sciences  Wheaton,  IL 


Robinson,  Brian 
Accounting  Vandalia,  II, 

Robinson,  Maria 
Accounting  Vergennes,  IL 

Roff,  James 
Business  and  Administration  LaGrange  Park,  IL 

Romeo,  Leo 
Dental  Technology  Liberty ville,  IL 


Business  Economics 


Salim,  Johari 
Carbondale,  IL 


Salindn,  Habria 
Finance  Malaysia 

Salm,  Nancy 
Marketing  St.  Anne,  IL 

Santarelli,  Stephen 
Marketing  tiiverton,  IL 

Sassorossi,  Michael 
Marketing  Highland  Park,  IL 

Schaefer,  Donald 
Accounting  Gurnee,  IL 


Schendel,  Debra 
Finance  Danville,  IL 


Business  and  Administration 


Schmale,  Rene 
Okawville,  IL 


Accounting 


Schmitt,  Mark 
ess  Lombard,  II, 

Schranz,  Paul 
Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Sehwirian,  Kim 
West  Chicago,  IL 


Sheehan,  Denise 
Finance  East  Dubuque,  IL 

Sigrist,  Lori 
Business  and  Administration  Barrington,  IL 

Skellham,  Catherine 
Business  and  Administration  Carbondale.  IL 

Smuskiewicz,  Donna 
Business  and  Administration  Woodridge,  IL 

Snyder,  Tod 
Accounting  Deerfield,  II, 


Soo,  Siew 
Accounting  Malaysia 

Spero,  Mark 
Marketing  Palos  Heights,  IL 

Steinbreeher,  Charles 
Accounting  Wheaton,  IL 

Stipek,  Donna 
Accounting  Cicero,  IL 

Stocco,  Bruce 
M.B.A.,  Finance  Highland  Park,  IL 


Sugar,  Marcia 
Accounting  Glenvieiv,  IL 

Suh,  Youngchul 
Finance  Carbondale,  IL 

Sutterer,  Thomas 
Business  and  Administration  Sparta,  IL 


Business  and  Administratit 


Terp,  Karl 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Timmermann,  John 
nting  Highland,  IL 


Treadwell,  Virginia 
Administrative  Sciences  Elgin,  IL 


h  and  Administration 

Accounting 
Accounting 
Marketing 


Triphahn,  Jeff 
Des  Plaines,  IL 

Tulloch,  Allan 
Evanston,  IL 

Uhls,  Dennis 
West  Frankfort,  IL 

Vater,  Ernie 
Orland  Park,  IL 
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Seniors  and  Graduates 


Vukovich,  James 

Finance  Arlington  Heights,  II. 

Walker,  Carolyn 

Business  Economics  Glen  Ellyn,  I], 

Wall,  Earl 

Business  and  Administration  LaGrc 

Wall,  Kimberlv 

Accounting  Euansvitte,  IX 

Wallace,  Julie 

Accounting  Danville,  II. 


W'allis.  Michael 

Administrative  Sciences  Abingdon.  IL 

Wang,  Hsing-Yi 
Finance  Taiwan 

Wan  Lang,  Wan 

Finance  Malaysia 

Ward,  Timoth> 

Accounting  Chicago.  11. 

Warren,  Robert 
Accounting  Crete,  IL 


Weber.  Joanne 

Accounting  Carbondale,  II. 

Weber,  Theodore 
Marketing  Aurora,  II 

Wente,  Brent 

Accounting  Effingham .  11 

Wessel,  .John 

Administrative  .Sciences  Teutopolis,  II. 

Whaley,  Cynthia 

Administrative  Secretary  Mayieood,  11 


Weinand,  Deborah 

Business  and  Administration 

Wilhelm,  Helen 

Accounting  Trenton,  II. 

Wong,  K.C. 

Finance  Malaysia 

Yaeger,  Michael 

Marketing  Glen  Ellyn,  II. 

Yahya,  MdNor 

Finance  Malaysia 


Young,  Sherry 

Accounting  Eldorado.  II. 

Yunus.  Ahdulah 
Marketing  Malaysia 

Xillmun.  Russell 

Marketing  (  arbondale,  II 

Zukoski,  Carolyn 

Marketing  i  hicago,  IL 


Freeport,  II. 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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Abney,  Lori 

Advertising  Danville,  IL 

Adamczyk,  David 

Advertising  Carbondale,  IL 

Adzisam,  Casimir 

Communication  Disorders  Carbondale,  IL 

Anane,  Francis 
Audiology  Chana 

Anderson,  Christina 

Journalism  High/and  Park,  II, 


Appiah,  Stephen 

Communication  Disorders  Carbondale,  IL 

Arthur.  Mark 

Radio  and  Television  Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Avers,  Donald 

Radio  and  Television  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Baer,  Jim 

Radio  and  Television  Bloomington,  IL 

Baldwin,  Pamela 

Music  Business  Galatia,  IL 


Baratta,  Steven 
Radio  and  Television 

Batlershell.Tim 
Radio  and  Television 

Baumann,  Bridget 
Radio  and  Television 

Beck,  Robert 

Radio  and  Television 

Bello,  Adeniyi 
Radio  and  Television 


Bradley,  IL 
Carbondale.  II. 
Streator,  IL 
Wheaion,  IL 
Carbondale.  II. 


Bentivenga,  Jimmy 

(  ommumcations  Oakland,  IL 

Bergstrom,  Donald 
Speech  Communications 


Bever,  John 

Speech  Communications 

Bevignani,  Gerald 
Radio  and  Television 

Bigham,  Scott 

Journalism  Yandalia,  IL 


Blomeley,  Scott 

Public  Relations 


Bensenville,  II. 

Carbondale,  IL 
Woodridge,  IL 


Boblak,  Gregory 
Art  Roselle,  IL 

Bomba,  Thomas 
Radio  and  Television 

Bonds,  Milton 
Radio  and  Television 

Borgstrom,  Leanne 
Public  Relations 


Bout  her,  Kevin 
Radio  and  Television 

Bourgeois,  Charles 
Radio  and  Television 

Brandt,  Thomas 
Radio  and  Television 

Brenkus,  Debra 

Radio  and  Television 

Briseoe,  Harold 
Radio  and  Teleiision 


Brooks,  Brenda 
Radio  and  Television 

Brown.  Mary 

Radio  and  Television 

Bunn,  John 

Radio  and  Television 

Burns.  Susan 

Radio  and  Teleiision 


Carbondale.  IL 
Chicago,  IL 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Murphysboro,  IL 
Kankakee.  IL 
Aurora,  IL 
Chicago,  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 

Rockford,  IL 
Richton  Park,  IL 
Morton.  IL 
Lfanstitn,  II. 


Butler.  Krenda 
Advertising  Peoria,  IL 


Butler.  Valerie 

Radio  and  Television  Springfield,  II. 

Cain,  Dorian 

Advertising  Makanda,  " 

Caldwell,  Maria 

Public  Relations 


Carney,  Melius 
Radio  and  Televis 


Albion.  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 


Charleton,  Kelly 

Radio  and  Television  Mt    Vernon.  II. 
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Radio  and  Television 
Public  Relations 

Advertising 
Cinema  and  Photography 
Cinema  and  Photograph. 

Radio  and  Television 


Clarke,  Patrick 
McKeesport,  PA 

(.'lausen,  Caroline 
Hanover  Park,  IL 

Claussen,  Brooke 
Park  Forest,  IL 

Cler,  Jerome 
Carbondale,  IL 

Coale,  Matthew 
Fairfield,  IL 


Coerver,  Renee 
Carbondale,  IL 


Cohlmeyer,  Sandra 
Music  Carbondale,  IL 

Coleman,  Jason 
Cinema  Jo/iet,  IL 

Cooley,  Harold 
Cinema  Wyoming,  OH 

Cooney,  Bridget 
Sculpture  Carbondale,  IL 


Advertising 
Radio  and  Television 

Radio  and  Televis 
Radio  and  Television 
Cinema  and  Photography- 


Cox,  Kris 
Colona,  IL 

Covner,  Pamela 
Orland  Park,  IL 

Crain,  Julia 
^  Herrin,  IL 

Croueh,  Peter 
Harrington,  IL 

Dailey,  Steve 
Springfield,  MO 


Art  Eduvatitin 


Film  Production 


Radio  and  Television 


Davenport,  Jerome 
Painting  Chicago,  IL 

Davidson,  Jill 
Springfield,  IL 

Dennis,  Robert 
Decatur,  IL 

Dennis,  Sharon 
Wheaton,  IL 

Derk,  James 
Glen  Fllyn,  IL 


DeSousa,  Suzanne 
Radio  and  Television  Lakeview,  AR 

Dixon,  Dwayne 
Speech  Communication  Chicago,  IL 

Dodge,  Julie 
Advertising  Peoria,  IL 

Donahue,  Susan 
Journalism  Hecker,  IL 

Doran,  Anne 
Radio  and  Television  Hatavia,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 
Radio  and  Televisio 
Theatre 
Speech 
Radio  and  Television 


Dorr,  Annamarie 
Springfield,  IL 

Dudek,  Lynne 
Berivyn,  IL 

Duncan,  Roberta 
North  Chicago,  IL 

Dunlavey,  William 
Carbondale,  IL 

Dunstnn,  Fredrick 
Belluood,  IL 


Edwards,  Alan 
Radio  and  Television  Urbana,  IL 

Einsele,  Cheryl 
Advertising  Crete,  IL 

l-.li.i.  Joanne 
Bellwood,  IL 


Radio  and  Televis. 


Ellsworth,  Elizabeth 
Radio  and  Television  Palos  Park,  IL 

Elmer,  Kira 
Radio  and  Television  Flkhart,  IL 


Eno,  Edet 
lism  Nigeria 

Frbach,  Richard 
Park  Ridge,  IL 

Ewing,  David 
Springfield,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Radio  and  Television 


Public  Relatu 


Advertising 


Eagin,  Julie 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Eiore,  Anthony 
Carbondale,  IL 
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Fredrickson,  Julie 

Radio  and  Television  Franklin  Park,  II. 

Freeman,  Debbie 

Radio  and  Television  Carbondale,  IL 

Friend,  Connie 
Communicatit 


Princeton,  IL 


Fryntzko,  Michael 

Radio  and  Television 

Gallo,  Debra 

Radio  and  Television 


Granite  (  ity,  IL 


Gasior,  David 

Radtti  and  Television  Lake  Forest,  IL 


Galmore,  Chris 

Speech  Communication           Carbondalt 

,IL 

Gladson,  Lynn 

Public  Relations           Pekin,  11. 

Glk-lmi.  Mary 

Htithti  and  Television             Mukena,  IL 

Goplerud,  Nancy 

Radio  and  Television  Carbondale,  IL 


Gradle,  Julie 

Journalism  Schaumburg,  IL 


Graham,  Kevin 

Radio  and  Televi 

sion 

(  hicago.  IL 

Grove,  Jane 

Speech  (  omnium 

catia 

n             Buffalo  (it 

Grubisich,  Nick 

Radio  and  I  elevi 

sion 

Lockport,  II 

Ha.  Tiie 

M.F.A.,  Theater 

arbondale,  IL 

Hagarty,  James 

Radio  and  Television  Deer  Park,  NY 

Hank  ins,  Kathy 

Audiology  Metropolis,  IL 

Hanlon,  Rodger 

Radio  and  Television  Peoria,  IL 


II.. 


.  Scott 


Radio  and  Television  Decatur,  IL 

Dewey,  IL 


Harrah,  Doris 
Public  Relations 


Heiser,  Sieve 

Public  Relations  <  arbondale.  IL 

Hickey,  Carol 

Radio  and  Television  Ml.  Prospect.  IL 

Hillebrands,  Myra 

Speech  Communications  Holland,  Ml 

Hirl/,  Leighann 

Public  Relations  Chicago,  IL 

Hogan,  Mary 
Journalism 


Ml.  Prospect.  IL 


Hoy,  Charles 

Radio  and  Television 


(  arbondale,  IL 


Hunter,  Jeanna 
Journalism  Lincoln,  IL 

Irwin,  Craig 

Radio  and  Television 


Jasper,  Dawn 
Radio  and  Telet 


Park  Ridge.  II. 
Chicago,  IL 


Johnson,  Michael 

Music  Business  Ft.  Wayne,  IX 


Johnson,  Timothy 
Radio  and  Television 

Jones,  Dwighl 
Radio  and  Television 

Jones,  Linda 

Radio  and  Television 

Katns.  Scott 

Radio  and  Television 


Rockford.  IT 
Chicago,  IL 
May  wood,  IL 
Springfield.  IL 


Chicago.  IL 


Keek,  Frank 

Radio  and  Television  Champaign.  IL 

Kim.  Suk-Jong 

Cinema  and  Photography  Carbondale,  IL 

King,  Susan 

Speech  Communication  Taylurville,  IL 

Kosar,  Susan 

Journalism  Hoffman  Estates,  IL 

Koschoreck,  Linda 

Radio  and  Television  Lisle,  IL 
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Kownick,  Mark 
Advertising  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Krager,  Dwayne 
Radio  and  Television  Tinely  Park,  IL 

Kwiatkowski,  Greg 

Radio  and  Television  Lombard,  IL 

Lamb,  Robert 
Advertising  Evans/on,  IL 

Lambrinos,  Sandy 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago.  IL 


Landolt,  Jean-Marie 
Public  Relations  Carbondale,  IL 

Larcher,  Michael 
Radio  and  Television  South  Holland,  IL 

Larson,  Karl 
Speech  Communication  Putnam,  IL 


Radio  and  Telet 


Lenzie.  Lou 
South  Wilmington,  IL 


Littlefield,  Roxanne 
Radio  and  Television  Winnebago,  IL 


Lovelace,  Joan 
Radio  and  Television  Manchester,  MO 

Lurz,  Wayne 

Cinema  and  Photography  Elmhurst.  IL 

Mackey,  James 
Public  Relations  Carbondale,  IL 

Major,  Brenda 
M.F^A.,  Theater  Chicago,  IL 

Mantey,  Clemen! 
Communication  Disorders  Carbondale,  IL 


Marciszewski,  Joann 
Journalism  Berivyn,  II. 

Masterson,  Kick 
Public  Relations  Dixon,  II. 

Matti,  Sharon 
Art  Education  Carbondale,  II. 

Mazzei.  Lee 
Radio  and  Television  Berwyn,  IL 

McUermoll,  Julie 
Public  Relations  LaGrange  Park,  IL 


McGuire,  Kevin 
Radio  and  Television  Country  Club  Hills,  IL 

McKeown,  Carol 
Speech  Communication  Carbondale,  II. 

Meade,  Douglas 
Public  Relations  Htsmarch.  II. 

Meador,  l'aul 
Radio  and  Television  Fairbury,  IL 

Melvin.  Marilyn 
Journalism  Sarasota,  IL 


Meyer,  Kimherly 
Public  Relations  New  Athens.  IL 

Miller,  Jana 
Radio  and  Television  Spring  Valley,  II. 

Mills,  Charles 
Radio  and  Television  Yandalia.  II. 

Mitchell,  Steven 
Radio  and  Television  Western  Springs.  IL 

M  if  in. in.  Scott 

Public  Relations  Evanston.  IL 


Moffat,  Craig 

Journalism  Chicago,  II. 

Morgan.  James 
Radio  and  Television  Arlington,  \  A 

Mroz,  Sue 
Public  Relations  Chicago,  It. 

Muen/cr,  Lisa 
Public  Relations  Mt.  Prospect,  II. 

Nadeau.  Lee 
Radio  and  Television  Sorthhnxjh.  II. 


Nan.  Jeff 
Radio  and  Television  Rochford.  II. 

Seal.  Patrick 
Radio  and  Television  Elgin.  IL 

Nederhouser,  Kim 
Public  Relations  Mcllcnry,  II. 

Nehls,  Laura 
Radio  and  Television  Mtlford,  IL 


Nelson.  Michael 
■lournalistn  Quincy,  II. 


Aim,  i\  m!  jj&ULM 


\ 
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Nicholson,  Jon 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Nickols,  Haul 
Photography  Elgin,  IL 

Niederkorn,  Mark 
Radio  and  Televisii 


Belleville,  11. 


Noble,  Jennifer 

Public  Relations  Freeport,  IL 

O'Connor,  Colleen 

Journalism  (  hampaign.  IL 


O'Connor,  Leslie 

Speech  Communication  Waterloo,  IL 

Osei-Bagyina,  Albert 

Speech  Pathology  Ghana 

Pace,  Lynne 

Creative  Drama  Havana,  IL 

Pasehall.  Kennelha 

Radio  and  Television  Indianapolis.  IN 

Pearson,  Linda 

Journalism  Wilmette,  IL 


Perrin,  Dale 

Hadio  and  Television  Sugar  Grove,  IL 

Petrow,  Pamela 
Journalism  Pekin,  IL 

Phillips,  Bruce 

(  inema  and  Photography  Murphysbon 

Piazza,  Thomas 

Radio  and  Television  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 

Pierce,  Michael 
Industrial  (  ommunicatio 


Carbondale,  IL 


Presti,  Kenneth 
Radio  and  Televisi 


Murphysboro,  IL 


Puleo,  Michael 

Audtology  Carbondale,  IL 

Putnam,  Jeanne 
Photojournalism 


Rock  Island,  IL 


Kathert,  Timothy 
Radio  and  Television 


Carbondale,  IL 


Ravenna,  [.aura 

Fine  Arts  Flmhurst,  II. 


Heed,  Kelly 

Journalism  Galesburg,  IL 


Reeverts,  Steven 
Radio  and  Television 

Rennolds,  Bill 
Radio  and  Television 


Rochford,  IL 
Witmette,  IL 


Hissier,  Karen 

Public  Relations  Belleville,  IL 

Roos,  Robert 

Telecommunications  Norridge,  II. 


Ruch,  Rodney 
Photojournalism  Pekin,  IL 

R liege,  Muhele 

Advertising  Sorthbrooh,  IL 

Sabie,  Ellen 

Journalism  Glenvieiv,  IL 

Salerno,  Alex 

Radio  and  Television  Park  Ridge,  IL 

Salmon,  Julia 

Advertising  Park  Forest,  II, 


Freeport.  IL 
Schaumburg,  IL 
Fairvieiv  Heights,  IL 


Sandstrom,  Nils 
Radio  and  Television 

Schaible,  Steven 
Radio  and  Television 

Schloemann,  Shari 
Public  Relations 

Schmidt,  Blake 

Fine  Arts  Palatine,  IL 

Schombert.  Duane 

Journalism  (  hicago  Ridge,  II. 


Schook,  Barbara 
Public  Relations 

Shan'ati.  Karriem 
Public  Relations 

Shaub,  Marty 
Organizational  Comn 

Shaughnessy,  Terran 
Radio  and  Television 


Sheets,  Susan 
(  ommumcatioi 


Carbondale,  IL 
numcattons  Monmouth,  IL 

Doivners  drove,  IL 
Danville,  IL 
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Sht'lton,  Sally 
Speech  Communication  Decatur,  IL 

Shepherd,  Dale 
Radio  and  Television  Crestwood,  IL 

Siegel,  Wendv 
Highland  Park,  IL 


Public  Relations 


Rudiu  and  Television 


Sierra,  John 
Journalism  Moline,  IL 

Sisk,  Charles 
Waterloo,  IA 


Skoglund,  John 
Drawing  Carbondale,  IL 

Sloan,  Elizabeth 
Photography  Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Smalstig,  'Jonathan 
Radio  and  Television  Millbrook,  NY 

Smith,  Christopher 
Radio  and  Television  Chicago,  IL 

Solway,  Cheri 
Radio  and  Television  Skokie,  IL 


Advertising 
Public  Relations 


M-A.,  Telecommunications 


Radio  and  Televi; 


Spadoni,  Marie 
Schiller  Park,  IL 

Sparks,  Thomas 
Sauk  Village,  IL 

Spolanski,  David 
Mt.  Vernon,  II. 

Stern,  Brad 
Carbondale,  IL 

Stu-kelmaier,  Keith 
Crystal  Lake,  IL 


Speech  Communicatio 


Radio  and  /Wet  ttiittn 


Stockman,  Linda 
Journalism  Paxton,  IL 

Streit,  Cindy 
Carbondale,  IL 


Radio  and  Televi 


Stricklin,  David 
Carbondale,  IL 

Stroner,  Steven 
Evergreen  Park,  IL 


Swalls,  Thomas 
Radio  and  Television  Herrin,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Swick,  James 
Carbondale,  IL 


Szeligowski,  Kegina 
Public  Relations  (.  arbondale,  IL 

Thiel,  Lisa 
Journalism  Ifloomington,  IL 

Thomas,  Kevin 
Champaign,  IL 

Thomas,  Michael 
Fvanston,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Radio  and  Television 


Treece,  Kevin 
Radio  and  Television  Taylorville,  IL 

Turkowski,  Janice 
Journalism  Palos  Hills,  IL 

Turner,  Scott 
Radio  and  Television  Hillside,  IL 

Uelsmann,  Janice 
Speech  Pathology  Rloomingdale,  IL 

Ulrich,  Dean 
Radi<*  and  Television  Sycamore,  IL 


Photography 


Ungar,  Cheryl 
Franklin  Lakes,  jVJ 


Vinarcsik,  Melanie 
Speech  Communication  (ilentvood,  IL 

Vincent,  Connie 
West  Frankfort.  IL 

Vlasak,  Linda 
Gages  Lake,  IL 

V'uorhees,  Martha 
Carbondale,  IL 


Radio  and  Television 


Radio  and  Television 


Speech 


Radio  and  Television 


Public  Relation! 


Speech  Communication 


Walker,  Don 
Chicago,  IL 

Walker,  George 
Chicago,  IL 

Walker,  Janice 
Waterford,  MS 

Wallace,  Jack 
Coivden,  IL 

Warrem,  Lisa 
Mattoon,  IL 


ec*jr 


iLAtf 
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Washington,  Kenneth 

Radio  and  Television  -Juliet,  IL 

Washington,  Shelia 
•Journalism  Chicago,  II. 

Wutkins,  Daria 
Public  Relations 


Weintraub,  Joseph 
Radio  and  Televisiv 


Welsh,  Robert 

Public  Relations 


Carbondalc,  It. 

Cranston,  IL 
Palos  Heights,  IL 


Wendt,  David 

Speech  Education  Havana,  IL 

While,  Melissa 

■Journalism  Elkhart,  IN 

Wiley,  Terri 

Photography 


Carbondalc,  II. 


William*,,  Dwayne 
Radio  and  Television 

Wilkinson,  Jennifer 
Radio  and  Television 


Chicago,  IL 


Wilson,  Audrey 

Journalism  Chicago,  II. 

Winchester,  Cornelius 
Radio  and  Television 


Witte,  Amy 

Radio  and  Television 

Wolf,  Karen 

Speech  Communication 

Wolfe,  Thomas 

Radio  and  Television 


Woods,  Wilbert 

Radio  and  Televi 


Wright,  BarbarH 

Art  Carbondale,  II 


t  arbondale,  II. 
Westmont,  IL 

Prospect  Heights,  IL 
Carbondale,  II. 

Carbondale,  IL 


Wu,  Laura 

Public  Relations  Skohie,  IL 

Youm,  Kyu 

■Journalism  South  Korea 

Zehr,  Nancy 

Speech  Communication  LeRoy,  IL 


Zurliene,  Mark 

Radii)  and  Television  Hig 

Ziegler,  Dhyana 

M.A.,  Art     '       New  York,  NY 

Zhang.  Jia 

<  incma  and  Photography 


Seniors  and  Graduates 
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Adcock,  Beth 
Elementary  Educatit 

Alexander,  Sebrenia 
Business  Education 

Allen,  Kevin 
Business  Education 

Arneson,  Thomas 

Business  Education 

Asante,  Kwame 

Special  Education 


Glen  Ellyn.  II. 
Chicago.  IL 
Anna,  II. 

Arlington  Heights.  II, 
Carhondalc.  II. 


Auhvurm,  Karyn 

Guidance  and  i  ounse/ing  Murphysho 


Rarher,  Shirley 

Business  Education 

Sparta,  II. 

Bennett,  Patricia 

Physical  Education 

Belize.  II. 

Bern,  Brenda 

Math            Altamont 

,IL 

Btllis,  Kaymond 

Therapeutic  tiecrea 

ion 

Jacksonville,  IL 

Bigham,  Sandy 

Elementary  Educati 

in 

Pinckneynlle.  II. 

Blaise,  Debbie 

Elementary  Educati 

on 

Carhondalc.  II. 

Bless,  Lynne 

Recreation            Mt. 

Pn 

sped,  II. 

Bloom,  t  heryl 

Preschool  Edueatu 

Wilmette,  II. 

Blythe,  (iayla 

Special  Education 

Cambria.  II. 

B.mden,  Kalhv 

Recreation  <  arbondalc.  II. 

Brink  man,  Carol 

Physical  Education  Hoyteton.  IL 

Bueskiny,  (  her> I 
Recreation  Belleville,  II. 

Bunn,  Nancy 

<  ommunity  Health  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Campbell-Archer,  Cheryl 

Outdoor  Recreation  i  arbondalc.  II. 


Cappellin,  Kathleen 

Special  Education 

Springfield.  IL 

Carlton,  Cindy 

Elementary  Education 

Vienna,  II. 

(  arnyhan.  Donald 

Physical  Education 

Streator.  IL 

Chan,  Ngai 

Special  Education 

(  arbondalc.  11. 

Cigano\  ich,  Kenee 

Elementary  Education 

l)u  Quoin .  IL 

Clark.  Cheryl 

Special  Education 

Lisile.  IL 

( locking,  Sondra 

Therapeutic  Edueatu n 

Erie.  II. 

Conner.  Dixie 

Elementary  Education 

Mulkeytoicn,  II 

Darnell,  Carolyn 

Elementary  Education 

West  Frankfort,  IL 

Dawson.  Jon 

Special  Education 

Carteriillc.  II. 

Dillard,  Chris 

Physical  Education 

Piano.  II 

Eaton,  Tom 

Physical  Education 

C  arbondalc.  IL 

Khrat,  Sonia 

Business  Education 

Shobonier,  IL 

Kid  ridge,  Deborah 

Child  and  Family 

(  hampfiign,  II. 

Foster,  Krist 

Health  Education 

Lake  Zurich.  II 

Fowler.  Tracy 

Special  Education 

Crystal  lake.  II 

Fowler,  Viola 

Elementary  Education 

Carhondalc.  II. 

Friedman,  Kelli 

Special  h.dueation 

I.eymgton.  IL 

Gelisla,  Pablo 

Spanish  Education 

Carhondalc.  I L 

<  iillespie,  .Mary 

Elementary  Education 

I.aierenceeille,  II. 
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Golaszewski,  Gregory 
Commercial  Recreation  LaGrange,  IL 

Goldberg,  Susan 
Special  Education  Shnkie,  II 

Gott,  Cynthia 
Elementary  Education  Harrisburg,  II. 

Graff,  Lori 
Special  Education  Murphysboro.  It. 

Gregory,  Paul 
Special  Education  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 


Grinestaff,  Kelly 
Elementary  Education  Ctttlin,  II, 

Guse,  .James 
History  I  'rystal  Lake.  IL 

Hafele,  Margaret 
Elementary  Education  Peoria.  II. 

Hagopian,  Shauna 
Outdoor  Recreation  Itasca.  II. 

Halstead,  Sue 

(  (immunity  Health  Carbonda/e,  IL 


Hodge,  Vanessa 
Physical  Education  Goreeille.  H. 


Elementary  Educatioi 
Elementary  Education 

Physical  Education 


Howes,  Rhonda 
Hamilton.  IL 

Hozian,  Laura 
Chesterfield,  MO 

Hven,  Marianela 
Carbondate.  IL 


Husseim.  Khalil 
M.S.,  Personnel  Israel 


Jankowski,  Roni 
Therapeutic  Hecreation  Tinley  Park,  II. 

Joiner,  June 
Business  Education  Benton.  IL 

Jones,  Jennifer 
Special  Education  Elgin,  IL 

Jorash,  Barbara 
Physical  Education  Evanston,  II. 

Keller,  Suzanne 
Elementary  Education  Du  Quoin.  IL 


Kelley,  Leigh 
Outdoor  Hecreation  Jonesboro.  II. 


Kieffer,  Annmarie 
Special  Education  (  hicago,  IL 


Business  t^ducatio 


Special  Education 


Kirk,  Kathy 
Carbondale.  H. 


Kodenyo,  David 
Carbondale.  IL 


Kolha.  Linda 
Art  Education  Plainfield,  IL 


Kruse,  Linda 
Elementary  Education  Decatur,  II. 

Lombana.  Cynthia 
Special  Education  Carbondale,  II. 

Lynn,  Kay 
Occupational  Education  Soble,  IL 

Majerczyk.  Gayle 
Special  Education  Chicago.  II. 

Mangan,  Marjorie 
Physical  Education  New  Lennox.  II. 


Marks,  Mary 
Special  Education  Marion,  II. 


Music  Education 


McGee,  Robin 
Highland.  IL 


MeGehee,  Hal 
ation  Education  Murphysboro,  II. 

Mehring,  Rhonda 
Art  Education  Hed  Bud.  IL 

Mergins,  Craig 
Recreation  Glen  Ellyn.  II. 


Mut/.k-r.  Michelle 
Outdoor  Recreation  Orland  Park.  II. 

Mitchell.  Rosa 

Recreation  LuSallc,  IL 


Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Education 


Moor*',  Charlotte 
East  St.  Louis.  II. 


Moore.  Harold 
East  St.  Louis,  IL 


Morris,  Heather 
Special  Education  Marshall,  II. 
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Morrison,  Nancy 

Special  Education  (  arbondale,  IL 

Murray,  Janine 

Recreation  Hirer  Forest,  IL 

Mustafa,  Adbul 

Special  Education  ( 'arbondale,  II. 

Nasir,  Nora 

English  Bethesda,  Ml) 

Neihaus,  Jodene 
elementary  Education 


Mt.  Olive.  II. 


Nolan,  Michael 

Recreation  Glenview,  IL 

Norwood,  Michael 

Special  Educattt 


Ohermcier,  Martha 
Home  Economics 


Chicago,  IL 
\orris  City,  IL 


Oduni,  Jolene 

English  Equality,  IL 

Othman,  Joharry 

Secondary  I.ducutnm  i  arbondale,  II 


Pack -Joe 

Physical  Education  Mitrris,  IL 

Paine,  Mary 

Early  (  hildhood  Education  (  arbondale,  IL 

Patton.  Lesa 

Elementary  Education  Marion,  IL 

Pcrryman,  Deborah 

Elementary  Education  Elkville,  IL 

Puller,  Karen 

Recreation  TaSalie.  II. 


Powell,  Wendy 

Elementary  Education  llarnsburg,  II. 


Priest,  Dianne 
Health  Education 

Probst,  Kent 
Elementary  Education 

Rainwater,  Teresa 
Elementary  Education 

Keilman.  Marline 
Elementary  Education 


ion,  II. 
Teutnpolis,  IL 
l)u  Quoin,  II. 
Auiston,  IL 


\i.>,,dridge,  IL 


Ringwald,  Janice 

Special  Education 

Robbing  Kicky 
Recreation  Peoria,  II. 

Rudofski,  Kimberly 

Special  Education  Do/ton,  II. 

Ryan.  Marianne 

(  ommercial  Recreation  Raselle, 

Sagendorf,  Robert 

Health  Education  Chatham,  NJ 


Salbcrg,  Wendy 

(  ommercial  Recreation  Weatmont,  II. 

Schager,  Mari 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Palatine,  IL 


Schill,  Kathleen 
Special  Educatio 

Sharma.  Madha% 
Ph.D.  Education 


(  arbondale,  II 


Nepal 


Shaw,  Kenneth 

Zoology  Springfield,  II. 


Speers,  Pamela 

Elementary  Education  Marion,  IL 

Standaert,  Christy 

Early  Childhood  Education  Yorkville,  II. 


Stapleton.  Susan 
Therapeutic  Recreation 

Stricklin,  Dicy 
Elementary  Education 

Sluckey,  Melissa 

Early  'hildhood  Educatit 


Sweat,  Gayleen 
Elementary  E.ducatinn 

S/c/eblewski,  Krista 
Physical  Education 

Tanner,  Clarence 
Ph.D.,  Administration 


Champaign,  IL 
llarnsburg,  IL 
Medora,  IL 

Benton,  IL 
Valier,  IL 

Carbondale,  IL 


Telposky,  Katherine 
Recreation  Chicago,  II. 

Terrell,  Camelia 
Special  Education 


Chicago,  IL 
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Terrell,  Tracey 
Carbondale,  1 1. 


Throgmorton,  Pamela 
Special  Education  Creal  Springs,  IL 

TroxeJ.  David 
Social  Studies  Uaniitle,  II. 

Clbert,  Carolyn 
Physical  Education  Skohie,  II. 

L'rbanek,  Mary 
Elementary  Education  Pinckneyeille.  IL 


Elementary  Educatio 


Vlasak,  Diane 
Cages  Lake,  II. 

Volkman,  Thomas 
Outdoor  Recreation  Winnetka,  IL 

Wahaib,  Christine 
Health  Education  Carbondale,  II. 

Walton,  Dena 
Business  Education  Chicago.  II. 

Warren,  Patricia 
Occupational  Education  Carbondale.  II, 


Watroba,  Karen 
Special  Education  Flossmoor,  IL 

White,  Wardie 
Eldorado,  II. 


Physical  Education 


Whitehead,  Nanc> 
M.S.,  Home  Economic  Education  Funnel  Hill.  IL 

Wieczorek.  I'hiiip 
Physical  Education  Lombard.  IL 

Wilkerson,  Shellev 
West  Erankfort,  IL 


Health  Educatii 


Willie,  Kanea 
Physical  Education  Milan,  IL 

Wilson,  Beth 
Art  Education  Marion,  II. 

Wolfe,  Kathryn 
Physical  Education  Chebanse,  IL 

Wolfe,  Karla 
Elementary  Education  Litchfield.  IL 

Wood,  J u I ie 
Special  L.'ducation  Sandoial,  IL 


Early  Childhood  Educatio 


Yates,  Kelley 
Cartenille,  IL 
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Abo  Wattid,  Moho  Anuar 
Electrical  Sciences  Carbondale,  IL 

Aleksiak,  Garv 
Elk  Grove,  IL 


Engineering  Mechanics 
Industrial  Tech 
Thermal  Products 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech 

Electrical  Sciences 
Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Tech 
Engineering  Management 


Al-Manna,  Nabil 
Arabian  Gulf 

Al-Och,  Salem 
Carbondale,  IL 

Arias,  Alphonse 
Chicago,  IL 


Baca,  Anthony 
Carbondale,  IL 

Baker,  Mark 
Bellvue,  \\A 

Bauman,  Jeff 
Belleville,  IL 

Bedsole,  Robert 
Berwyn,  IL 


Bergstrom,  Neil 
Engineering  Tech  Park  Ridge,  IL 


Industrial  Tech 


Berry, Kim 
Eureka,  IL 


Binder,  Terry 
Industrial  Tech  Eureka,  IL 


Blaney.  Larry 
Carbondale,  IL 


Electrical  Sciences 


Engineering  Tech 


Boyce,  John 
Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Brighton,  Craig 
Civil  Engineering  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 


Calow,  Mike 
Industrial  Tech  Lombard,  IL 

Choffin,  Michael 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech  Or/and  Park,  IL 

Cooper,  Christopher 
Industrial  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 

Cronin,  John 
Mechanical  Engineering  Sorthbrook,  IL 

Cummings,  Robert 
Thermal  Engineering  Palatine,  IL 


Czech,  Kdward 
Civil  Engineering  Tech  Collinsville,  IL 

Dailey,  Gregory 
Industrial  Tech  St.  Anne,  IL 

[kanakas,  George 
Industrial  Tech  Greece 

Deihs,  Randy 
Electrical  Engineering  Carbondale,  IL 

Deyo,  Charles 
Engineering  Mechanics  Sterling,  IL 


Duchek,  Richard 
Engineering  Mechanics  Ml.  Prospect,  IL 

Klseth,  Wayne 
Electrical  Sciences  Evergreen  Park,  IL 

Evely,  Richard 
Civil  Engineering  Tech  Hazel  Crest,  IL 

Kerracuti,  Dana 
Industrial  Tech  Ottawa,  IL 


Electrical  Sciences 


Kink,  Steven 
Oaklaun,  II. 


Krakes,  William 
Civil  Engineering  West  Erankfort,  IL 

Goldstein,  William 
Thermal  Engineering  Chicago,  II. 

Grotto,  Tom 
Mechanical  Engineering  Wheaton,  IL 

Hariman,  John 
Industrial  Tech  Benton,  II. 

Hayes,  Henry 
Industrial  Tech  Eairfivld,  IL 


Hijazi,  Adnan 
Thermal  Engineering  Lebanon 


Electrical  Scienc 


Ho,  I'eng 
Malaysia 


HockcnHmilh.  James 
Engineering  Mechanics  Chicago,  IL 

Howlett.  David 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech  Prophet  stolen,  IL 

Husain,  Ramlan 
CVl'i/  Engineering  Carbondale,  II. 
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Ibraihm,  Yahya 

Thermal  Engineering  Carbondale.  IL 

Jacklitii  Ned 

Electrical  Sciences  Geneva,  IL 

Johnson.  Nathan 

Civil  Engineering  Tech  Deerfield,  IL 

Jones,  James 

Mechanical  Engineering  Tech  Chicago,  IL 

Kata,  James 

Industrial  Tech  Oaklawn,  IL 


Kennedy,  John 

Civil  Engineering  Tech 


Kankakee,  IL 


Khaksar-Fard,  .Mohammad 

Mechanical  Engineering  <_  arbondale.  II. 

Kirby,  Anthony 

Engineering  Tech  Pans,  IL 

Knulh.  Mark 

Mechanical  Engineering  Rockford,  IL 

Kosloske,  Steven 

Engineering  Tech  Schaumburg.  IL 


Kransnon,  Dale 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech  Skokie,  IL 

Maher.  Lawrence 

Engineering  Mechanics  Oak  Park,  II 

McGuire,  Matthew 

Engineering  Tech  filonrningtnn.  IL 

Meier,  John 

Electrical  Engineering  (  arbondale,  II. 

Mersinger,  Scott 

Electrical  Sciences  Sterling,  IL 


Mette.John 

Electrical  Sciences 

Miller,  Edward 
Engineering  Mechan 

Monroe,  Thomas 
Industrial  Lech 

Moon,  -lames 
Engineering  Tech 

Nenning.  Frank 
(  iiil  Engineering 


Chicago,  LL 
ics  Carbondale,  IL 

Princeton.  II. 
Dieterich,  IL 

Carbondale,  II. 


Ngamkilcharoenlup,  Sum  boon 
( 'ivil  Engineering  Thailand 

Nyman,  David 
Thermal  Engineer  it 


Olerich.  Michael 

Electrical  Engineering 

Omran,  Salaheddin 
Thermal  Engineering 

Oni,  Joseph 

Mechanical  Engineerir 


Gilberts,  IL 

<  arbondale,  IL 
(  arbondale,  II 
ig  ( 'arbondale,  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 
g  (  arteriille.  IL 

Rolling  Mcadou  s,  IL 


Padron.  Orlando 

Engineering  Tech 

Pansing,  Bryan 
Mechanics  Engmee 

Pendleton.  Brian 
(.  nil  Engineering 

Poglayen,  Richard 
Engineering  Waukegan,  IL 

Post.  Kirk 

Industrial  Tech  Peoria.  IL 


Potts.  Michael 
Electrical  Engineering 

Powers.  Theodore 
Engineering  Mechanics 

Kaki.  Daryoush 
Engineering  Mechanics 

Kapp,  Dennis 

Technical  Mechanical  Engine 

Reed.  Floyd 

Industrial  Tech  Johnston  City,  II. 


Murphysbo 


(arbondale.  II 


Pahlgren.  II 


Rensi  hen,  Steve 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Sachtschale,  Timothj 
Industrial  Engineering 

Salleh.  Mohd 
Technical  Engineering 

Salmond,  Michael 

Thermal  Engineering  Xon 

ShaFpr,  Richard 

Industrial  Tech  OIney.  IL 


Effingham.  IT 
Ml  Prospect,  IL 
Malaysia 
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Sherman,  Sandy 
Civil  Engineering  Tech  DuBois.  IL 

Simpson.  Richard 
Mining  Engineering  Hamsburg.  IL 

Spruit,  William 
Thermal  Engineering  Carbundatc,  IL 

Szotek,  Raymond 
Electrical  Engineering  Chicago,  IL 

Teh,  Kan  Mm 
Electrical  Sciences  .Malaysia 


Tran-Viet,  Tri 

Mathematics  Carbundule.  IL 

Treadwell,  Christopher 
Industrial  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 

Turner,  Paul 
Industrial  Tech  Polo,  IL 


Industrial  Tech 


Vaughn,  Alexander 
West  Palm  Beach,  EL 


Verstegen,  John 
Mechanical  Engineering  C  arlyle.  IL 


Wampach,  James 
Industrial  Tech  Itassca.  IL 

Watermeier,  Jean 
Electrical  Engineering  Carlimille,  IL 

Weisbrueh,  Joe 
Industrial  Tech  Brimficld,  II. 

Wright,  James 
Mechanics  and  Materials  Algonquin.  II. 

Wyant,  Steven 
Mining  Engineering  West  Frankfort,  IL 


Zuravel,  Stanley 
Thermal  Engineering  Ereeport,  IL 


era  ^*  $*$ 
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Albers,  Pamela 
Interior  Design  Hartelso,  II. 

Alexander,  Deborah 
(  hild  and  Family  C  'hicago,  II. 

Alzaydi,  Suacl 
Interior  Design  Carbondale,  II. 

Amari,  Cheryl 
Dietetics  Morton  drove,  IL 

Anderson.  Krin 
Social  Work  Lansing,  II. 


A  Vila,  Lourdes 
(  lothing  and  Textiles  Venezuela 

Bagby,  Nina 
Social  Witrh  Carbondale,  II. 

Baitman,  -Jeffrey 
Product  Design  Deerfield,  II. 

Barens,  Theresa 
C  lathing  and  Textiles  Montgomery,  IL 

Barr.  Ellen 
Social  Work  Lincoln,  II. 


Katholomew,  Barbara 
Interior  Design  Springdale,  II. 

Basden,  Kalhvrn 
C  hild  and  Family  Alton,  IL 

Bernard.  Marie 
Social  Work  C  arhondale,  II. 

Berry.  Kristin 
Community  Development  Mahanda,  II. 

Boneuere,  .John 
Administration  of -Justice  Summit,  II. 


Breen,  Kelly 
(  lothing  and  Textiles  Hamel,  II. 

Brentz,  Naney 
Food- Xutrit ion  Benton,  II. 

Brookover,  Emily 
Food-Xutntion  (  armi.  II. 

Brown,  Debbie 
Country  C  tub  Hills,  II. 


Administration  ofjustu 


Brown,  Deborah 
Interior  Design  Carbondale,  II. 


Administration  of  -Justtc 

c  hild  Development 


Bryant,  Anita 
Fast  Chicago  Heights,  II. 


Bryant,  Joyce 

(  arhondale.  II. 


Budelier,  Kristina 
Administration  of -Justice  Andalusia.  IL 


Cage.  Kutfene 
Design  C  hicago,  II 


Campagna,  Nieholas 
Social  Welfare  Flmuood  I'arh,  IL 


Carlson,  Sue 
Interior  Design  Hloomington,  II. 

Casey,  -John 
Decatur.  II. 


C  ompufer  Ciraphii 

CaStelluCCI,  Joseph 
Interior  Design  C  hicago,  II. 

Castleman,  Theresa 
Social  Welfare  Springfield,  II. 

Cirock,  Donna 
Food-Nutrition  Bensonuille,  II. 


Connell,  Joseph 
Interior  Design  Hochford.  II. 


Dietetics 
Interior  Design 
Social  Welfare 


Cooper,  Terri 
Wooddale.  II. 


('rain.  I'oni 
Danville,  II. 


Craik.  Dawn 
Hillside,  IL 


Cunnigham,  Mittthew 
C  nnsumcr  Fconomics  Carbondale,  IL 


Donley,  Dyane 
Food-Xutrition  Freeburg,  IL 

DowlinK.  Michael 
Administration  of  -lusticc  (  hesterfield,  MC) 

Dulw.se,  Koshawn 
Administration  of  Justice  Chicago,  IL 

Dunning.  John 
Administration  of -lustier  Okau'Vllh,  IL 

KadcB,  Glcnda 

Administration  of -Justice  I'corm,  II, 
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Champaign,  II. 


Carbondale.  II. 


Klston,  Brenda 
Food-Lodging 

Emde,  Richard 
Product  Design 

Etchison,  Mona 
Food-Nutrition  Flora. 

Ford.  Joseph 
Administration  of  -Justice 

Forst,  Jeffrey 
Computer  Aided  Design 


Frinter,  Patricia 

Food-Lodging  LaGrange,  IL 


Burhank.  It 


(lower,  William 
Administration  of  Justic 


Grahowski.  Julia 
Interior  Design 

Green.  Donna 
Interior  Design 

Grossman,  Stacy 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Thompsoneille,  II, 
Crest  wood,  KY 
Fairfield,  II, 
<  Curhondale,  If 


Grounds,  Tina 

(  hitd  and  Family  Du  Quoin,  II. 

Hatehett,  Deborah 

Food-Nutrition  Carbondale,  II. 

Hawkins,  Frances 

Social  Work  Sparta,  II. 

Hegele,  Gerald 
Food-Sutrituin 


Heinrich,  Theresa 

Administration  of  Just i 


Des  Plaines,  IL 

Villa  Park,  II. 


Hiatt,  Cheryl 

Administration  of  Justice  Paris,  II. 

HogsetL,  Shirley 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Maywood,  IL 

Holmnn,  Tracj 

Child  and  Family  Wheutun,  IL 

Howard,  Kimberlj 
Food-Nutrition  i  hicago,  IL 

Isco.Gina 

Administration  of  Justice 


(  arhondate.  II 


Fast  St.  Louis,  If 


Ishman,  Joe 
Administration  of  Justice 

Jackson, Barhara 

Social  Welfare  Yorkville,  IL 

Jams/,  Kimberly 

(  lathing  and  Textiles  (  hicago,  IL 

Jensen,  Julia 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Country  Huh  Hills,  IL 

Johnson,  Lisa 
Administration  of  Justice 


Carbondale,  If 


Jones,  Cheryl 
Administration  of  Justice  Paris,  If 

Jones.  Darnall 

Administration  of  Justice  Olnex.  II. 

Keating,  Annette 

.Socio/  Work  C  drhondale.  If 

Keats,  Laurie 

Food-Sutrition  Wheaton,  II. 

Kee,  Judi 

Administration  of  Justice  Johnston  City.  IL 


King.  Carol 

Fashion  lietailtng  Rohbins,  II. 

KiKian.  Melody 

Food-Nutrition  Stvanwick,  II. 

Kornhlith.  Michael 

Products  and  Technology  Skohie,  II. 

Krejcik.  Susan 

Design  Park  Ridge,  II. 

l-assiler.  Barry 

Administration  of  Justice  Flhurn,  If 


Lauer,  John 

Design  (  hicago.  If 

I^ee.  Margaret 
Administration  of  Justict 

Lewis,  Hulh 

Fashion  Merchandising 

l»n>*.  Jacqueline 
Retailing  Milford,  CT 

Mahalik.  Lisa 

Social  Work  Juliet.  IL 


(  drhondale,  II. 
Chicago.  IL 
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Malahy,  Maureen 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Glen  El/yn,  IL 

Marzullo,  David 
Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Administration  of  Justice 


McDermott,  Mary 
Food-Nutrition  Illiopolis,  IL 

McGarel,  Catherine 
Social  Welfare  Carbondale,  IL 

McNeely,  Brian 
Administration  of  Justice  Greenup,  IL 


Morgan,  Shaffon 
Carbondale,  IL 

Morrow,  Shari 
Morton  Grove,  IL 

Mowatt,  Barbara 
Evergreen, IL 

Mustard,  Dana 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Elgin,  IL 

Norris,  Sue 
Washington,  IL 


C  ansumer  Economics 


Social  Work 


Administration  of  Justice 


Interior  Design 


Novie,  Jan 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Brookfield,  IL 

O'Toole,  Lorrie 
Fashion  Design  Hoffman  Estates,  IL 

Pate,  John 
Social  Work  Danville,  IL 


Interior  Design 


Peterson,  Maureen 
Prospect  Heights,  IL 


Pinson,  Lynda 
Social  Work  Benton,  IL 


Child  Development 
Administration  of  Justice 
Psychology 
Administration  of  Justice 
Food-Nutrition 


Prather,  Angela 
Wheaton,  IL 

Purple,  Thomas 
Pearl  City,  IL 

Raeber,  Ellen 
Waterloo,  IL 

Handle,  Sheran 
Chicago,  IL 

Ritchie,  Deanna 
Country  Club  Hills.  IL 


Clothing  and  Textiles 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Social  Welfare 
Food-Nu  t  rition 
Food-Nutrition 

Fashion  Retailing 


Rosignal,  Jill 
Burbank,  IL 

Roy,  Laura 
Westchester,  IL 

Sabatino,  Brian 
Oak  Lawn,  IL 

Schwartz,  Erik 
Glenview,  IL 

Shem,  Christine 
Orland  Park,  IL 


Shepard,  Julie 
Deerfield,  IL 

Shinn,  Nancy 
Child  and  Family  Midlothian,  IL 

Simak,  Martha 
Consumer  Economics  Posen,  IL 

Simmons,  Clara 
Consumer  Economics  Chicago,  IL 

Snyder,  Gregory 
^  of  Justice  Elgin,  IL 


Administrate 


Soderquist,  Kristina 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Ringwood,  IL 

Soper,  Charles 
Administration  of  Justice  Vienna,  IL 

Staten,  Katherine 
Consumer  Economics  Carbondale,  IL 

Sullivan,  Mark 
Skokie,  IL 


Administration  of  Justice 
Social  Welfare 


mers,  Linda 
Benton,  IL 


Surprcnant,  Tawny 
Fashion  Design  Norris  City,  IL 

Tubb,  Carrie 
Social  Work  Robinson,  IL 

Tambellin.  Richard 
Food-Lodging  Indiana,  PA 

Tarawally,  Mary 
Home  Economics  West  Africa 

Taueche,  Kathy 
Clothing  and  Textiles  Libertyville,  IL 
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Taylor.  Sally 
Community  Developm 


Terry.  Jerome 
Administration  of  Justice 

Veru ilauskas,  Arunas 
Family  Economic 

Vice,  Nancy 
Social  Welfare 

Vogel,  Kuvannf 
Food-Lodging 


Carbundale,  IL 

Chicago,  II. 

;S 

Carbondaie,  IL 

Chicago,  IL 

Dee  Flames,  IL 


Vogelsang,  Linda 

Administration  of  Justice  Godfrey,  IL 

Vonderheide,  Judy 

Interior  Design  Effingham,  IL 

Wagner.  Chris 

Administration  of  Justice  Ogden,  IL 

Wealherspoon.  Antoinette 

Human  Development  Waukegan,  IL 

Webster,  Marian 

Social  Welfare  Libertyville.  IL 


West.Thea 

Administration  of  .Justice 

Whealon.  Concetti. 
Rehabilitation  Counseling 

Whitacre,  Patricia 
Administration  of  Justice 

Wilke.  Jean 
Administration  of  Justice 

Williams.  Sandra 
Administration  of  Justice 


Calumet  City,  IL 

Chicago,  IL 
I  drbondale,  IL 
Oak  Laun.  IL 
Forest  Fark,  IL 


Wilson.  Krnest 

Special  Morganfteld.  KY 

Wozniak,  John 

Administration  of  Justice  \apervtllc,  IL 

Wuest,  Gayle 

Social  Welfare  Ml.  Prospect,  IL 

Zhu,  Krtward 

(  omputer  Graphics  t  arbondatc,  IL 

Zyph,  Tracy 

Social  Work  Wood  River.  IL 
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Abul-Majid,  Jaiton 

Linguistics  Carbondaie,  IL 


Alston,  Paula 

( 'omputer  Science 


Ares,  Fernando 
Political  Science 

Baker.  [Catherine 
English  Benton 

Banach,  Karl 
Geography  H  Hi 


Wauhegan,  IL 
i  arbondale,  IL 
IL 
tette,  IL 


Baumhover,  Michelle 
Psychology  Mohena,  IL 

Belcher,  Jo  Anne 

Language  <  arbondale,  IL 

Berlowe,  Laura 
Political  Science 

Bonn*.  Konald 
Computer  Science 

Brenner.  Steven 
Political  Science 


Xiles.  IL 

Effingham,  IL 
Homewood,  IL 


Bristow .  John 

(  omputer  Science  Benton,  II 

Brown.  Gerald 

Computer  Science  Sterttng,  II. 

Brzinski.  Jeffrey 

Psychology  Blue  Island,  IL 

Budsayaniongkon,  Budsoba 
Linguistic  Thailand 

Buske,  Brad 

Computer  Science  Collinsville,  II. 


Byrne,  David 
Philosophy 


( 'arbondale,  II 


Byun,  Myung-Sup 
Linguistics  Korea 

Caesar.  Robert 

Psychology  I  arbondale,  IL 

Chan.  Won 

Computer  Science  Carbondaie.  IL 

Christoffers,  Carrie 

Administration  of  .Justice  Ana  hour. 


Rockwood,  IL 


Rockwood,  IL 


Stillman  Valley.  II. 


Cicardo,  Jay 

(  omputer  Science 

Cicardo,  Joe 

(  omputer  Science 

Clark.  Cheryl 

(  omputer  Science 

Cole.  Tami 
Political  Science 

Connors,  John 

History  Carbondaie,  II. 


Conrad,  Kdward 

Economics  Murphyeboro,  IL 

Cooney,  Dale 

Economics  Chicago,  IL 

Copeland,  Paul 

(  omputer  Science  UeSoto,  IL 

Correll.  .Judy 

Psychology  Robinson,  IL 

Domenicn,  Joseph 

(  omputer  Science  Chicago,  IL 


Erikson,  Carlene 
Psychology  Moline,  IL 

Ferrell.  Keenan 
Psychology  Chicago.  IL 


Ferrero,  i'hilip 
Political  Science 

Fletcher,  Debra 
(  omputer  Science 

Foster,  Liane 

(  omputer  Science 


Crescent  City.  IL 


Carlinville,  IL 


Rieerside,  IL 


Freed,  Elizabeth 

English  St.  Charles,  IL 

Fukui.  Take  to 

(  omputer  Science  Japai 

Fullerton.  Kelly 

French  Oquauka,  IL 

Gallagher,  Brian 
Political  Science 


Arlington  Heights,  II. 


Garichi  Matthew 

Computer  Science 
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George,  Robert 
Computer  Science  Derby,  A'.S 

Gile,  Grayson 
Political  Science  Marion,  II, 

Goldson,  Debra 
Psychology  Maywood,  II 

Hagihara,  Katsuhiro 
English-F.L.  Japan 

Harmon,  Linda 
Psychology  Chicago,  IL 


Havredaki,  Irene 
English  Carbondale,  IL 

Herzallah,  Rukayyah 
Linguistics  Israel 

Hirai,  Ippel 
Economics  Japan 

H.J  Mohd  lhsan,  Fatimah 
Geography  C  arbondale,  IL 

Hong,  Kay-Keong 
Computer  Science  Malaysia 


Humphrey,  Jeff 
Political  Science  Quincy,  II, 

Hutchens,  Lisa 
English  Benton,  IL 

Iwasaki,  Manami 
Linguistics  Japan 

Kamaruddin,  Rodina 
Linguistics  Carbondale,  IL 

Larkin.  Rebecca 
Lindenhurst,  IL 


Psychology 


Psychology 


Lee,  Evelyn 
Carbondale,  IL 


Levenhagen,  Thomas 
Political  Science  Carlyle,  IL 


I  nil,  Lin 
Singapore 

Lord,  John 
Genera,  IL 


Computer  Science 
English 
Computer  Science 


Low,  Kiunyit 
Carbondale,  IL 


Computer  Science 
Psychology 


Ly, Tuong 
Carbondale,  IL 


Lynch,  Rae  Ann 
Pinckneyiille,  IL 


Mabry,  Cheryl 
English  Chicago,  IL 

Ma  lone,  Jeff 
Music  Cartenille,  IL 

Mantovani,  Joann 
Psychology  Carbondale,  IL 


Marsidi,  Fairvziah 
Mathematics  Carbondale,  IL 


Political  Science 


Martin,  Donald 
Western  Springs,  IL 


Martin,  Sheila 
Political  Science  Stickney,  IL 

Masrukin,  Mohd-Ibrahim 
Math  Carbondale,  IL 

McCarthy,  Patrick 
History  Indianhead  Park,  IL 


Mcintosh,  Rodney 
Political  Science  Chicago,  IL 

McMichael,  James 
Psychology  Chicago,  II. 

Metz,  Gregory 
English  Mundelein,  IL 

Mohd  Khair.  Abdul  Macek 
Mathematics  Malaysia 


Geography 


Murray,  Alfred 
Carbondale,  II, 


Nagao,  Mami 
Linguistics  Japan 

Nngashiba,  Sachiko 
Spanish  Japan 

Newman,  Jeff 
Political  Science  Hiverteood,  II, 

Newman.  Pamela 
Labor  Relations  Cartereille,  IL 

Okuehi,  Yoshiko 
M.A.,  Engli8h-F.L.  Japan 
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Olowu,  Michael 
Economics  Nigeria 

Palmer,  John 

History  Milford,  IL 

Pender,  Rhondalyn 

Music  liusiness  Cobden,  IL 

Philbrick,  Mark 

Computer  Science  Mt.  Vernon,  IL 

Plocinski,  Laura 

Psychology  Glendale  Heights,  IL 


Preston,  Timothy 

Psychology  (  arrol/ton,  II. 

Quandt,  Bernard 

English  St.  Charles,  IL 

Kabe.  Mark 

History  Murphyshoro,  IL 

Kay.  Jeff 

Political  Science  Woodstock.  IL 

Raymann,  William 
Geography  ( arbondale,  II 


Hoffmann.  Amy 

English  Mt.  Vernon.  IL 

Rogers,  Kimberiy 
French  O'Fallon,  IL 

Ryba,  Patricia 

Psychology  River  Grove,  II. 

Salo.  Mitsuharu 

Linguistics  i  'arbondale,  II 

Scheldt.  Catherine 
French  Centralia.  II, 


Scheuber,  Steven 

i  'omputer  Science  Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Sehnarre,  Virginia 

Political  Science  Oreana.  II 

Schreiber,  Charlie 

Mathematics  Carbonda/e.  IL 

Schumaier,  Donna 

Psychology  Pmckneyiille.il. 

Scola,  Daniel 

Psychology  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Shellabarger,  Mary 
Advertising  Decatur,  IL 

Shimmura.  Tomoko 
English-F.L.  -Japan 

Shinagawa.  Shuichi 
Linguistics  I  arbondale.  IL 

Sitaram,  Kavitha 

Economics  t  arbondale.  II. 

Spillman,  Judy 
Geography  Paris,  II. 


Steele,  Van 

Psychology  Chicago,  IL 

Steinway,  John 
History  Darren.  IL 

Stolar,  Glenn 

Economics  (  arbondale,  IL 

Swallers,  Lisa 

Computer  Science  Du  (Juuin.  IL 

Syed  Ahu  Kakar.  Sharifah 

Computer  Science  Carbondale.  II. 


Thanasouras,  Nicholas 
English  Chicago,  II. 

Thieleman,  Frederick 
Psychology  Uilmette,  IL 

Tincher.  Kvelyn 
Psychology  Marion,  IL 

Trevelline,  Michael 
Economics  Carlyle,  IL 

Wall.  Linda 

(  omputer  Science  Salem, 


Walton,  Laurie 

Pre-Latv  and  Economics  Hoselle,  IL 

Wesley.  Kimberiy 

Psychology  Springfield.  II. 

Wolfe,  Bob 

Mathematics  Mt.  Prospect,  It 

Yamamoto,  Tokiko 
Linguistics  -Japan 

YociUS,  Dehora 

Photography  Godfrey.  II. 
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Abdul  Rahman,  Samirah 
Physics  i  'arbondale,  II 

Ad  eye,  Idowu 

Biological  Science  Carbondatv,  IL 

Ali.Zawiah 

Chemistry  Carbondatv,  IL 

Berry,  John 

Zoology  Lebanon,  II. 

Ashmont,  Linda 

Biological  Science  Chicago,  IL 


Bickers,  Chris 

Biology  Decatur,  IL 

Blonski,  Joseph 
Bio-Science  Quincy,  IL 

Brown,  Randal] 
Zoology  Normal,  II, 

Brucki,  Steve 

Biology  ML  Prospect,  IL 

Bruegtiemann,  Lisa 
Geology  Belleville,  II. 


Brumleve,  Barbara 

Biological  Sciences  Cobden,  IL 

Casey,  Stuart 

Geology  fclk  Grove,  IL 

Cox,  Jeffrey 

Zoology  Abingdon,  IL 

Czubernat,  Catherine 

Biological  Sciences  Berwyn,  IL 

Depue,  Patricia 

Physiology  I)u  Quoin,  IL 


Dietrich,  David 
Biology  and  Chemistry 


Carbondatv,  II. 


1  ma 


Drummond,  Markovic 

Biological  Science  Greenwood,  MS 

held,  Donald 

.\ficri>btology  West  t  hicago,  II. 

Fields,  George 
Geology  Peoria,  IL 

Galvin,  Marianne 
Microbiology  Lombard,  IL 


Gensler,  Timothy 

Geology  Xapervilte.  IL 

Germany,  Steven 
Zoology  Markham,  II, 

Grabenstetter,  Douglas 

A  V  Tech  Barrington,  II. 

(ireen,  MargO 

Biology  Robbing  IL 

Haw  kins.  Jeffrey 

Geology  I.ibertyville,  II. 


Herrmann,  Debbie 

Biological  Science  Bosiclare,  II. 

Hoppe,  John 

Chemistry  Carbondatv,  II. 

Horner,  Keith 

Physiology  (.  arbondale.  IL 

Ismail,  Rohana 

Mathematics  Carbondatv,  IL 

James,  Howard 

Microbiology  Belleville,  IL 


Johnson,  Richard 
Zoology  Rock  ford,  IL 

Karas,  Christine 

Zoology  Murphysboro.  IL 

Lessen,  Thomas 

(  hvmistry  and  Microbiology  Bvason,  IL 

lx>ess,  Kari 

Biology  Belluood,  II. 

Lynch.  DeLaine 

Geology  Went  Salem,  IL 


Maamor,  Ali  Azizan 
Physics  Malay  ma 

Maulding,  Bradley 
Geology  Decatur,  II. 

Miller,  David 

Zoology  Went  Frankfort,  IL 

Mohamed,  Nor  Azizi 
Physics  (.  arbondale,  II. 

Osman,  Johari 
Physics  Malaysia 
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Parker.  Johnna 
Zoology  Decatur,  II. 

Pippin,  Eddie 
Marion,  II. 


Geology 
Geology 

Geology 


Reineman,  -Jane 
Bolingbrook,  II. 


Shoushtari,  Morteza 

Ph.D.,  Molecular  Science  Carbondale,  IL 

Smith,  Barbara 
Zoology 

Sturgess,  Steven 
Geology  U'Falton.  IL 

Tran-Viet,  Thue 
Biology  Weal  minster,  CA 

Von  Heimburg,  Karl 
Geology  Hampshire,  II. 
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mm 


Addison,  Jacqueline 
Aviation  Management  Ml.  Prospect,  IL 

Alves,  Leonard 
Aviation  Management  Villa  Park,  IL 

Ashford,  Joyce 
STC  Maywood,  IL 

Austin,  Mark 
Electronics  O'Fatlon,  IL 

Bangarl,  Dehra 
Office  Management  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Dental  Technician 


Aviation 


Tech.  Oper.  and  Professional  Pilot 
Electronics  Tech 


Bartolo,  Robin 
Dilbeeh,  Belgium 

Beck,  Daniel 
West  Chicago,  IL 

Borows,  Mark 
Park  Hidge,  IL 

Brady,  Robert 
Carbondale,  IL 

Braun,  William 
n  Chicago,  IL 


Brinkley,  Betty 
Dental  Tech  Chrisman,  IL 

Buchholzer,  Vicki 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Oreana,  IL 

Bushue,  Van 
Electronic  Tech  Beecher  City,  IL 

Caballero,  Belkys 
Photo  Production  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 

Cabrera,  Christine 
Office  Management  Gatesburg,  IL 


Cagen,  Michael 
Business  Aviation  and  Marketing  Flossmoor,  IL 

Callahan,  William 
Aviation  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Campbell,  Peggy 
Dental  Lab  Technician  Chicago,  IL 


Dental  Tech 


Carter,  Lisa 
Mokena,  IL 


Caskey,  Donna 
Dental  Health  Education  E/tvood,  IL 


Christ,  Janice 
Dental  Hygiene  Columbia,  IL 

Christ,  Mary  Beth 
General  Commercial  Graphics  Columbia,  IL 

Christen,  Darla 
Medical  Assistant  Jerxeyville,  IL 

Conforti,  Steven 
Biomedical  Electronics  Orland  Park,  IL 

Conlin,  Scott 
Mortuary  Science  Astoria,  IL 


Cooper,  Lori 
ELT  Wood  Dale,  IL 

Crain,  Julia 
STC  Salem,  IL 

Crouch,  John 
Advertising  Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Davis,  Alvin 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Chicago,  IL 

Dean,  Bryant 
(  omputer  Science  Park  Forest,  II. 


Mortuary  Science 


Dear,  Nathaniel 
East  St.  Louis,  IL 


DeBrcs,  Linda 
Dental  Hygiene  hn-ktvood,  MO 

DeCap,  Debra 
Management  Erie,  IL 

DeFries,  Jean  Marie 
Court  Reporting  Joliet,  II. 

Uerfler,  Diane  Marie 
Legal  Office  Management  Fairvieiv  Heights,  IL 


Electronic  Data  Processing 


Derringer,  Teresa 
Cave-in-ftock,  IL 


DeVries,  Brenda 
Court  Reporting  .Xapervilic,  IL 

Dodd,  Jul 
Dental  Technology  Sterling,  If 

Dolniak,  Steven 
Aviation  Arlington  Heights.  If 

Donaghey,  Kevin 
ation  Technology  Murphysbaro,  IL 
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Durkee,  Patrick 
STC  Morris,  IL 

Dyer,  Laura 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

East,  Lenny 

Electronics  Moro.  II. 

Euker,  Kathy 

Dental  Hygiene  Ki/deer, 

Evans,  Warren 

Electronics  Sales  Beeche 


Panning,  Harry 

Aviation  Management  Blue  Island,  IL 

Earnham,  Kodmv 
Machine  Design 


Tampico,  II. 


Ferry,  Janet 

Architectural  Drafting  Pleasant  Plains,  II. 

Fielding,  Jerry 

Aeiation  Flight  and  Management  Crystal  Lake,  IL 

Fikes,  Brenda 
Electronic  Data  Pi 


sing  ( 'hicago,  II. 


Floyd,  John 

Aviation  Aviston,  IL 

Froelich,  David 
Mortuary  Science 


Gandy,  Patricia 
Court  Reporting 


Cindley,  IL 
Du  Huoin,  II. 


Clari-ia,  Mario 

STC  Carbondale,  II. 

Gassmann,  James 

Photo  Production  Technology 


George,  Derrick 
Aspiratory  Therapy 

Gillespie,  Christopher 

Aviation  Management 


Chicago.  II. 
Alton,  II. 


Gleason,  Ann 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Ltkhart,  II. 

Gordon,  Keni 
Dental  Technician 

Gray,  Carol 
Electronic  Data  Pi 


Carbondale,  II 


Hahel,  Scott 
Laic  Enforcer 


Washington,  IL 


Hannah,  Karl 

Technical  C  arecrs  Rock  Island,  IL 

Harrell,  Jacquetyn 

Law  Office  Management  Chicago.  I 

Harris,  John 

Mortuary  Science  hlot>mington.  IL 

Hill,  Lee 

Medical  Assistant  Sterling,  II. 


Hull.  Patricia 
Physical  Therapy 

Jacohs.  Phillip 
Administration  of  .Justin 

James,  Koy 

Personnel  Management 

Jimenez,  Luis 
Aviation  Management 


Orchard  Lake,  Ml 

Ml  Prospect,  IL 
Toledo,  II 
Springfield.  II. 


Kaiser,  Karl 

Photo  Lab  Marketing  Management 


Karolek.  Erie 

Aviation  Wheaton,  II. 


Carbondale.  II 


Kennard,  Kurl 
Aiiafion  'Technolog 


Kowalski,  Edward 
Aviation  Maintenance 

kuhlmann,  Kevin 
Aviation  Aui 

Kush,  Julie 
Data  Processing 


Chesnve.SC 
Xorridge.  IL 
,ra,  II 

Crystal  Lake.  II. 


Labovt  it/,  liana 

(  ommerical  Ciraphtcs  Hanover  Park,  IL 

Lawless,  Steven 

Aviation  Tech  Eranklm,  II 

Loisel,  Carol 

Marketing  Waukcgan.  IL 

l^omax,  Steven 

Auto  Management  Abingdon,  II. 

Loveless.  Beatrice 

Mortuary  Sciena'  Chicago,  II. 
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Lovetere.  Thomas 
Technical  Design  Yorkville,  IL 

Lowdermilk,  Uenise 
Court  Reporting  Princeton,  IL 

Maciaszek,  Robert 
Electronic  Tech  Chicago,  IL 

Majnarich,  Robert 
South  Holland,  IL 


Data  Processing 
Technical  Careers 


Mantay,  Tina 
Carbondale,  IL 


Marko,  Jazmin 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Yaracuy 

Marsh,  Mark 
Chicago,  IL 


Electronic  Data  Processing 


Matti,  William 
Electronics  Carbondale,  IL 

McCormick,  Jack 
?ctronics  Johnston  City,  IL 

McGhee,  Michael 
Dental  Tech  Nathalie,  VA 


McKissack,  William 
Dental  Tech  Carbondale,  IL 

Meschler,  Michael 
Electronic  Systems  Darien,  IL 

Micha,  Christoph 
Automotive  Tech  Kankakee,  IL 

Miller-Deming,  Rhonda 
Commercial  Graphics  Carbondale,  IL 

Mondrella,  Jeanne 
Legal  Secretary  Joliet,  IL 


Technical  Careers 

Medical  Assisting 

Aviation  Management 

Law  Enforcement 

Electronic  Data  Processing 


Moore,  James 
Winchester,  IL 

Moore,  Janice 
Carbondale,  IL 

Morris,  Charles 
Carbondale,  IL 

Mosher,  Scott 
Carbondale,  IL 

Mueller,  Theresa 
Okawville,  IL 


Graphic  Design 


Aviation  Tech 


Automotive  Tech 


Nabers,  Pamela 
Carbondale,  IL 

Neidhart,  Richard 
Des  Ptaines,  IL 

Neuman,  Robert 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Niewinski,  Theresa 
Elmwood  Park,  IL 

Norris,  Richard 
nics  Knoxville,  IL 


Novara,  Amy 
Court  Heporting  Murphysboro,  IL 

Opfer,  Craig 
Deerfield,  IL 


Commerical  Graphics 


O'Riley,  Steven 
Construction  Management  Maroa,  IL 

Palko,  Collen 
Clinical  Management  Wonderlake,  IL 

Parker,  Kimberly 
Physical  Therapy  Robinson,  IL 


Dental  Tech 
Office  Management 


Porks,  David 
Owatonna,  MN 

Parsegtan,  Alicia 
Buff  alt}  Grove,  IL 


Patton,  Douglas 
Architectural  Tech  Marion,  IL 


Perillo,  Louts 
Hood  Dale,  IL 


Aviation  Tech 


Persson,  Harvey 
Aviation  Management  Belvidere,  IL 


Personnel  Management 


Peterson,  Judi 
Countryside,  IL 


Pfrimmer,  Tamara 
Court  Reporting  New  Canton,  IL 

Phillips,  Brenda 
Architectural  Tech  Effingham,  IL 

PtKirehariic,  Jan 
Aviation  Management  Summit,  IL 

Portman,  Danny 
Highland  Park,  IL 


Industrial  Managen 


Y      '  7"  V 


i 
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Bad.  Jeffery 

Aviation  McHenry,  IL 

Readinger,  Brian 
Mortuary  Science 


Reilly,  Katie 

Court  Reporting 


New  London.  IA 
Chicago,  IL 


Rockett.  Sandra 

Electronic  Data  Processing  E.  St.  Louis,  IL 

Roggy,  Julie 

Medical  Assisting  Du  Quoin,  IL 


Roth.  Cindy 

Dental  Hygiene  Plainfield,  IL 

Rotolo,  Janet 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Hanover  Park,  IL 

Sasek,  James 
Architecture  Alsip,  IL 

Sehmidt.  James 

Electronics  Waterloo,  IL 

Schmill,  Mike 

Management  Highland  Park,  IL 


Schmitz,  David 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Chicago,  IL 

Schneider,  Robert 

Dental  Tech  Mt,  Prospect,  IL 

Schreiber,  Michael 

Aviation  Management  Dehalh,  IL 

Srhwart/,  Ellen  Larie 
Marketing  Glenvietv,  IL 


Shoopi  Linda 

(  oinmerctal  Graphic 


t  arbondale,  IL 


Siege  1,  Karen 

Law  Enforcement  Oak  Eorest,  IL 

Siwik.  Mark 

Architecture  \apervilte,  IL 

Smith,  Lisa 

Marketing  Glenwood,  IL 

Smith,  Pamela 

Medical  Secretarial  (  arbondale.  IL 

Sohe/ak,  Christine 

Legal  Investigation  Mt.  Prospect,  IL 


Spilseth,  Sheri 

Commerical  Graphics  Belleville,  IL 

Spurlin,  Tami 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Carhondale,  IL 

Stephens,  Michael 

Mining  Management  Du  Quoin,  IL 

Stevens,  Robert 

Aviation  Tech  Des  Plaines,  IL 

Suihomski,  Judy 

Physical  Therapy  Assistant  Pinckneyvillc,  IL 


Sykora,  C.erard 

Tool  Manufacturing  Waukegan,  IL 

Thierry,  Karla 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Belle  Hue,  IL 

Thomas,  Debra 

Executive  Management  Chicago,  IL 

Thompson,  Meredith 

Dental  Hygiene  Decatur,  IL 

Thorsen,  Jill 

Interior  Design  Materials  Elmhurst,  IL 


Trimble.  Ted 

Helicopter  Maintenance  Evanston,  IL 

Trioio,  Margaret 

Architectural  Tech  Midlothian.  IL 

Truehlood,  Dennis 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Carhondale,  IL 

Tyus.  Dennis 

Digital  Engineering  Decatur,  IL 

Ward.  Matthew 

Construction  Management  Litchfield.  IL 


Waters,  Bill 
Automotive  Tech 


Carhondale,  IL 


Whitman.  Bob 

Electronics  Tech  Lincolnivood,  IL 

Wiedner.  Frank 

Aviation  Management  (  arbondale,  IL 

Wiese,  Karen 

Technical  Careers  Dundee,  IL 

Wilcox,  Marshall 

Photo  Production  Tech  Waverly,  IL 
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Wiliams,  Marylou 
STC  Clinton,  IL 


Williamson,  Lawrence 
Architectural  Tech  Chicago,  IL 


Aviation  Tech 


Wright,  Jay 
Carbondale,  IL 


Wrobt-I,  Casimir 
Avionics  Chicago.  IL 

Yamauchi,  MitSUO 
Physical  Therapy  Carbondale,  IL 


r^ 
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L  University  Studies 

Brown,  Vanessa 

Carbondale,  IL 

L  'niversity  Studies 

trim,  Georgia 
Carbondale,  IL 

Uniuersity  Studies 

Freels,  Ray 
Xnrthbrook,  IL 

University  Studies 

(irove,  Richard 
Buffalo  Grove,  IL 

University  Studies 

Healy,  Beth 
.\aperville,  IL 

I  niversity  Studies 

Nickerson,  Walter 
Carbondale,  IL 

Smith.  Lewis 
University  Studies           Benton,  IL 

Holistic  Health  Education 

Vaughan,  Cynthia 
Carbondale,  IL 
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African  Student  Association 


-> 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Bello  R.  Mohammed,  Nancy  Masumba.  Yusuf 
A  Audu.  Esther  Dauda.  Kwame  Asante  SECOND  ROW:  David  Y.R. 
Kodenyo,  Catherine  Siandwazi.  Yu  Landa  Johnson,  Ernest  E    Eyo,  Shola 


Rufal,  Millie  Abaru,  Denise  D.  Thompson.  Hamidu  A  Dauda.  THIRD  ROW: 
Moses  Sakila  Bunango  Tanzania,  Fred  K.G.  Van-Lare.  Pius  M.  Kimondollo, 
Isiaka  Yu  Suf.  Mohammed  Bukar,  Fadiya  Leke,  James  Okoro. 


The  African  Student  Association  at  SIU-C  was  founded 
in  196,3  on  the  principles  of  promoting  cultural  and  social 
exchanges  with  American  and  various  other  student  organ- 
izations. The  association  is  for  African  students,  regardless 
of  their  birthplace,  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  Africa 
by  attending  activities  of  the  association. 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Pius  Mi  Kimondollo.  Vice  President;  Catherine 
Siandwazi.  Financial  Secretary;  Mohammed  Bukar.  PRO.;  Denise  Thomp- 
son. Representative;  Kwame  Asante.  Treasurer.  SECOND  ROW:  Hamidu 
A.  Dauda.  Representative  to  B.A.C.;  YuLanda  "Sita"  Johnson.  Secretary; 
Yusuf  A.  Audu.  President.  Nancy  Masumba.  Vice-Secretary. 
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Arnold  Air  Society 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Brent  Dunbar,  Carol  Wilson,  Don  Unverrich, 
Susanna  Mireles,  Jeff  Triphahn,  Eric  Kendall.  SECOND  ROW:  Captain 
James  Humphrey,  Tim  Broeking,  Eva  Tate,  Michael  Mumaw,  James  Moyni- 
han,   Jeff  Thomas,    David   Cooper,   Thomas   Purple.    THIRD    ROW:    Mike 


%'$xr%  3: 


Zimmermann,  Bryan  Browning,  Mike  Bristow,  Joe  Sutton,  Ed  Camis.  Lydia 
Davis.  Gary  Works,  Lt.  Colonel  Robert  Causey.  FOURTH  ROW:  Steve 
Perenchio,  Kirk  Shephard,  Paul  Copeland,  Todd  Ganger,  Chris  Sucher,  Ken 
Brackney,  Kevin  Harris. 

Arnold  Air  Society  is  primarily  a  professional,  honorary, 
service  organization  advocating  aerospace  power.  It  is  pro- 
fessional because  of  the  intent  of  its  members  to  become  Air 
Force  officers  and  because  it  strives  to  instill  an  attitude  of 
unselfish  dedication  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  USAF  and 
AAS  missions.  It  is  honorary  because  of  the  high  standards 
required  of  all  cadets  admitted  to  membership.  It  is  service 
because  of  its  chosen  method  of  mission  fulfillment. 


9    m 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mike  Pons,  Thomas  Purple,  Jeff  Triphahn. 
Bryan  Browning.  SECOND  ROW:  Captain  James  Humphrey,  Mike  Bristow, 
Paul  Copeland,  Lt.  Colonel  Robert  Causey. 
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Alpha  Eta  Rho 


Alpha  Eta  Rho,  the  greek  letters  which  stand  for  AIR,  came 
into  being  to  fulfill  a  definite  need  of  the  time.  This  collegiate 
fraternity  was  founded  April  10,  1929  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  to  bring  together  those  students  having 
a  common  interest  in  the  field  of  commercial  aviation.  The 
Sigma  Chapter  at  SIU-C  was  founded  on  October  7,  1963. 


1 

Rene  Gamboa 

8 

George  Ruzzier 

15. 

Jim  Wampach 

2 

Tim  Karpinski 

9 

Ted  Trimble 

16 

Brian  Wiedenfield 

3 

Brian  Stemo 

10. 

Dan  Beck 

17 

Doug  Greer 

4 

Dave  Gran 

11. 

Pat  Graham 

18 

Tom  Dreher 

5 

Bob  Rebsamen 

12. 

Jeff  Kohlert 

19 

Eric  Karolek 

6 

Ken  Smith 

13 

Nolan  Jacobson 

20 

Mark  Messinger 

7 

Darryl  Streit 

14 

Steve  Dolniak 

21. 
22. 

Steve  Hult 
Mark  Plussa 
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Alpha  Kappa  Psi 


1 

Diana  Haney.  Secretary 

17 

Kary  Law 

2 

Dennis  Eisenhouer,  Vice  President 

18 

Sharon  Neier 

3 

Wilson  B.  Loch,  President 

19 

Virginia  Treadwell 

4 

Teresa  Abell.  Vice  President 

20 

Michael  Rankin 

5 

Stuart  Lowrey,  Treasurer 

21 

Elisabeth  Karris 

6 

Agil  Azzizuddin 

22 

Jeff  Shimkus 

7 

Robin  Brown 

23 

Dominic  Zaccone 

8 

Ramilah  Sulaiman 

24 

Mark  Hulfachor 

9 

Budi  K.  Hassan 

25 

Neils  Ackerman 

10 

Nancy  Crislip 

26 

Andy  Saat 

11 

Cassandra  Bethel 

27. 

Edmond  Robinson 

12 

Steve  Zotto 

NOT  PICTURED: 

13 

Aaron  Elisco 

Brenda  Chilman 

14 

Bernie  Chapman,  Master  of  Rituals 

Michael  Greathouse 

15 

Karl  Morris 

Lynette  Mathur 

16 

Loren  Scott  Hizel 

Fac 

ulty  Advisor— Dr.  I.  Mathur 

The  objectives  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Professional  Business 
Fraternity  are:  (1)  to  further  the  individual  welfare  of  its 
members,  (2)  to  foster  scientific  research  in  the  fields  of 
commerce,  accounts  and  finance,  (3)  to  educate  the  public  to 
appreciate  and  demand  higher  ideals  therein,  and  (4)  to 
promote  and  advance  in  institutions  of  college  rank,  courses 
leading  to  degrees  in  business  administration. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  founded  October  5,  1904  at  New  York 
University,  is  the  oldest  professional  business  fraternity  in 
the  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  professional  fraternities 
and  one  of  the  twenty  largest  national  college  fraternities. 
SIU's  Epsilon  Kappa  Chapter  was  chartered  April  18,  1959. 

Chapter  activities  include:  speaker  programs,  the  "Life 
After  Graduation"  Seminar,  service  to  community  and  uni- 
versity projects,  research  projects,  alumni  functions,  and 
social  gatherings.  Epsilon  Kappa  Chapter  achieved  #1 
status  nationally  in  Alpha  Kappa  Psi's  performance  evalu- 
ation for  the  1981-82  school  year.  We  are  working  hard  to 
duplicate  that  achievement  and  are  striving  to  improve  our 
performance  in  all  aspects  of  chapter  operations. 
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Alpha  Tau  Omega 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Doug  Law.  Bob  Picchioti,  Andy  Saxton.  Jeff 
Likes,  Carl  Miller,  Mike  Meschler,  Jim  Surles,  Doug  Grabenstetter 
SECOND  ROW:  Rich  Heaton,  Doug  Slagley,  Jeff  Woods,  Hugh  McDermott, 
Todd  McKee,  Greg  Minarik,  Jon  Sonney,  Joe  Sanders,  Jeff  Eastin,  Gary 
Meredith.  Kirk  Schmitt,  John  Shearer.  Kevin  Leonhart.  THIRD  ROW:  Brad 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  is  a  national  fraternity  with  154 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States.  Southern  Illinois 
University  holds  the  Theta  Zeta  chapter  of  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  The  men  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  are  individuals 
brought  together  by  the  basic  principle  of  friendship.  The 
personality  of  each  individual  member  forms  the  unity  of 
the  fraternity.  Academics,  social  activities  and  sports  are 
the  main  interests  of  the  members  of  ATO.  Taus  are  in- 
volved with  many  campus  activities,  including:  The  Blood 
Drive,  The  Great  American  Smoke-Out,  Homecoming,  Greek 
Week,  and  Intramural  Sports.  Alpha  Tau  Omega  is  brothers, 
working  together  for  the  common  good  of  each  other. 


Burger,  Paul  Lossman,  John  Steinway,  Steve  Petrow,  Tyson  Johnson, 
Clyde  Freeman,  Terence  Harris.  Bob  Craig,  Hubie  Brown,  Buddy  Heeren, 
Hawkeye  Pierce.  FOURTH  ROW:  Rossco  Ewalt,  Billy  Murray,  Walter  Steele, 
Mike  Holland,  Jeffrey  Haines,  Wally  Engeles,  Joe  Blonski,  Scott  Maher, 
Scott  Campbell.  NOT  PICTURED:  Gary  Southerd. 
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Alpha  Zeta  Agricultural  Honor  Fraternity 


Alpha  Zeta  National  Honorary  Agriculture  Fraternity  is 
composed  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Science  students  and 
faculty.  The  fraternity  is  dedicated  to  promoting  and  serving 
the  field  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  and  the  commu- 
nity. The  individual  student  members  are  dedicated  to 
scholarship,  leadership,  and  fellowship.  Eligible  students 
are  invited  each  semester  for  membership  in  the  Illinois 
Beta  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 


1 

Stan  McCoy 

2 

Melissa  Wolf 

3 

Tami  Schaafsma 

4 

Brian  Bennett 

5. 

Abu  Yazid 

6 

Dr  Wills 

7. 

Amin  Mahir  Abdullah 

8 

Kathy  Hall 

9 

Abdul  Halim  Lateh 

10 

Brad  Hatfill 

11 

Angila  Motley 

12 

Mark  Bobb 

13 

Jack  Henning 

14 

Shawn  Wilson 

15 

Timothy  Haarmann 

16 

Mike  Compton 

17 

Doug  Meneely 
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American  Marketing  Association 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Colleen  Argagh.  Candace  Conwell.  Julie  Kutzler, 
Lori  Lowshe.  Maureen  Malahy,  Ben  Lyons.  Joy  James.  SECOND  ROW:  Dr 
Blaise  Bergiel.  Mary  Ann  Masterson.  Kathy  Letco.  Fran  Condon,  Carol 
Kohlbecker,  Brian  Williams,  Sue  Pausteck,  Mark  Spero,  Caryl  Lundberg, 
Mike  Esses,  Dr.  Ron  Taylor  THIRD  ROW:  Neil  M.  Brown,  Robert  Pechous, 
Craig  Keller,  Dianna  Sary,  Steve  Doniak,  Missy  Elliot,  Sherry  Porter,  Scott 
Campbell.  FOURTH  ROW:  Mark  Braziamo.  Jesse  Sosa,  Lisa  Falletti.  Pat 
Ziagia,  Tammy  Davis,   M.   Mcintosh,  Jan  Leinengor,  Jack  Carter,  Carol 

The  American  Marketing  Association  is  a  professional 
organization  with  one  of  the  largest  student  memberships 
on  campus.  The  A.M. A.  offers  an  extensive  number  of 
programs  and  presentations  featuring  various  corporations 
and  topics.  Some  highlights  of  this  very  successful  year 
include  a  "Career  Enhancement  Week"  of  special  programs, 
a  Diabetes  Bike-a-thon  expected  to  raise  over  $15,000,  and  a 
nationally  distributed  newsletter,  the  "Marketing  Voice." 
The  Southern  Illinois  University  chapter  has  been  recog- 
nized for  outstanding  achievements  both  nationally  and  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 


Zakowski.  Daniel  Faeiwell.  Ruth  Rodriguez.  Cathy  Gzorniak,  Lynn  Gordon. 
George  Echeverri.  FOURTH  ROW:  Jeff  Engel.  Gilberto  Maldonado,  Jim 
Benythold.  Ken  Gieseke,  Darey  Rice.  Carolyn  Smith,  Denise  Sheehan, 
Venetin  Hill,  Lucy  Schrage,  Steve  Rentz,  Kevin  Pearson,  Kurt  Reid,  Brad 
Coash,  Steve  Ellison.  Bret  Whitnel,  Rob  Wonsley,  Craig  Cunningham,  Tom 
Kowalski,  Karen,  Mike  McGuire,  Keith.  Ken  Johnson.  SIXTH  ROW:  Kevin 
Groth,  Ken  Motush,  Jeff  Lyons,  Linda  Ryberg,  Kent  Kunzweiller,  Richard 
Butler. 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Warren  Evans.  Jan  Leinergor,  Candace  Conwell, 
Mark  Braziamo.  SECOND  ROW:  Daniel  Feiwell,  Fran  Condon,  Robert 
Pechous,  Linda  Ryberg.  THIRD  ROW:  Dr.  Ron  Taylor,  Neil  Brown. 
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Army  ROTC 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  John  Celkay.  Kathryn  Cross,  Ava  Lenior,  Pamela 
Reidy,  Millie  Robinson,  James  Knight,  Robert  Elmore,  Bridget  King,  Har- 
riette  Burks,  Norma  Whitis,  Michelle  Morrison  SECOND  ROW:  Lee  Man- 
schreck.    Row   Goral,    Gerard    Meyer,    Brett   Undenstock,    Greg  Williams, 


Connie  Thomas.  Chris  Haynes,  Terry  Hoskins,  Tracey  Wall.  Ted  Picou,  Todd 
Hille,  Robert  Werner  THIRD  ROW:  John  Larson,  Clay  Mitchell,  Joe  Hen- 
ning,  Gregory  Harris,  Gregory  Stewart,  David  Jenkins.  Mark  Neuse,  Derrick 
McClerlen,  Clyde  Bundron,  Ralph  Rojas 

MS  I  and  II  Cadets  are  in  the  basic  course  of  the  four-year 
ROTC  program.  Students  normally  enter  the  basic  course 
as  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Their  course  work  includes 
studies  in  management  principles,  national  defense,  mili- 
tary history,  leadership  development,  military  discipline, 
customs  and  courtesy.  MS  I  and  II  Cadets  are  expected  to 
attend  academic  classes,  military  leadership  labs  and  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  outside  activities.  Cadets  at 
this  level  can  earn  up  to  the  rank  of  corporal  in  the  Corps 
having  had  no  prior  military  experience.  The  basic  course 
imposes  no  military  obligations,  and  students  who  have 
taken  Junior  ROTC  in  high  school  or  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  may  receive  credit  for  the  basic  course.  Fresh- 
men entering  college  can  compete  for  a  four-year  state  and 
national  scholarship.  The  scholarship  provides  tuition,  text- 
books, lab  fees  and  a  living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  each 
year  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All  ROTC  scholarship 
recipients  are  obligated  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  four 
years. 
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Army  ROTC 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Curt  Fields.  Janet  Landry.  Gigi  Guelzow.  Anne 
Rothman,  Patricia  Wilson,  James  Herring.  SECOND  ROW:  Elvis  Wesson. 


Ladonna  Jemison,  Gerald  Lepinske,  Danny  Russell.  Phillip  Visor.  Robert 
Bluestone,  Shelton  Mallow,  Connie  Bryant 


MS  III  Cadets  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  advanced  course, 
and  their  mission  is  to  prepare  for  advanced  camp.  Cadets 
who  have  had  prior  military  service,  completed  basic  camp, 
had  three  years  of  Junior  ROTC  in  high  school  or  who  are 
presently  serving  in  a  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve 
unit  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  in  the  advanced 
course.  MS  III  Cadets  study  small  unit  tactics,  organiza- 
tional leadership  and  attend  weekly  military  leadership 
labs  and  two  field  training  exercises  a  year.  MS  III  Cadets 
are  contracted  and  receive  $100  a  month  for  financial 
assistance.  When  students  enter  the  advanced  course  they 
agree  to  accept  a  commission  and  an  assignment  in  either 
the  active  Army,  Army  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves.  MS  III  cadets  hold  enlisted  ranks  in  the  program 
ranging  from  Sergeant  to  Sergeant  Major.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  actively  participate  in  outside  activities  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  in  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  MS  III  Cadets  may  compete  for  a  national 
and  state  two-year  Army  ROTC  scholarship  which  provides 
tuition,  textbooks,  lab  fees  and  a  living  allowance  of  up  to 
$1,000  each  year  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All  ROTC 
scholarship  recipients  are  obligated  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  four  years. 
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Army  ROTC 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Gilbert  Lyde,  Les  Robertson.  Van  Steele.  Paul 
Underwood.  David  Eubanks,  Victor  Malone.  Kathlene  McDaniel,  Howard 
James.  SECOND  ROW;  John  Larson.  Marc  Strandquist.  Scott  Flannery, 


Thomas  Costello.  Kurt  Kennard.  Elvis  Wesson.  Eric  Rhoden.  Michael  Rung. 
Morris  Feaster.  Terry  Meisler 

MS  IV  Cadets  have  completed  the  first  3  years  of  the  ROTC 
program  and  advanced  camp.  They  hold  officer  positions  in 
the  Corps,  and  their  mission  is  to  help  train  MS  I,  II  and  III 
Cadets  in  military  leadership  lab.  Special  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  teaching  military  customs  and  courtesy,  drill  and 
ceremony,  map  reading,  communications  and  military  or- 
ganization. MS  IV  Cadets  also  study  the  Army  judicial 
system,  advanced  leadership,  military  writing  and  man- 
agement. They're  constantly  striving  to  set  professional 
standards  for  the  other  cadets  to  follow  in  order  to  become 
good  future  Army  officers.  As  Corps  officers  they  actively 
originate,  plan,  develop  and  carry  out  ROTC  social  and 
academic  programs  within  the  Corps.  Upon  completion  of 
the  advanced  course,  MS  IV  Cadets  are  commissioned  as 
second  Lieutenants  and  serve  from  3  months  to  three  years 
in  either  the  active  Army,  U.S.  Army  Reserves  or  the  Army 
National  Guard. 
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Automotive  Technology  Organization 


Technical  C  %g% 

^    Applied  Toc]^ 


The  Automotive  Technology  Organization  is  composed 
mainly  of  students  in  the  automotive  technology  program. 
It  is  a  new  organization  on  campus;  however,  its  popularity 
is  growing  yearly.  Bi-monthly  meetings  are  held  to  organize 
the  club  activities.  The  club  holds  a  semi-annual  car  care 
clinic  where  people  can  learn  how  to  perform  maintenance 
checks  on  their  automobiles.  The  club  also  attends  auto- 
motive conventions  and  tours  various  automotive  manu- 
facturing facilities. 


\  UMessJ!!!&Sm%Mi£s§l 
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School  of  Technical  Careers 


1 

Christoph  Micha. 

President 

12 

Denny  Cusack 

2 

Kurt  Peterson,  Vice  President 

13 

Ed  Wong 

3 

Brent  Pfeffer,  Secretary/ 

14. 

Mark  Baught 

Treasurer 

15. 

Tom  Butts.  Faculty  Advisor 

4 

David  Fletcher 

16 

Tim  Sworm 

5 

Steve  DeMarco 

17. 

Scott  Huffstutler 

6 

Rick  Vierke 

18 

Chris  Glasgow 

7. 

Bob  Neuman 

19 

Eric  Palmer 

8 

Jim  Meyer 

20. 

Jeff  Jouglard 

9 

Bill  McLean 

21 

Ron  "Hooter"  Herren 

10 

Damian  Druzik 

22 

Chris  McElroy 

11 

Bill  Staiger 
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Beta  Alpha  Psi 


1 

Dana  Rogers 

14 

Elizabeth  Elliott 

27 

Jody  Kasser 

2 

Marcia  Updike 

15 

Don  Brown 

28 

Terri  Bluemling 

3 

Wanda  Dobson 

16 

Sarah  Gibbens 

29 

Jane  Miller 

4 

Yvonne  Fourez 

17 

Soo  Sien  Fun 

30 

Sean  Casey 

5 

Charay  Colombo 

18 

Debbie  Gieger 

31 

Rick  Thoman 

6 

Jenifer  Mobley 

19 

Jim  Jackson 

32 

Kim  Sprague 

7 

Tammy  Naastaff 

20 

Bill  Havrilka 

33 

Eugene  Eck 

8 

Debbie  Jones 

21 

Scott  French 

34 

Jerry  Berg 

9 

Brian  Robinson 

22 

Yeow  Kok  Kien 

35 

Terry  Penner 

10 

Jeff  Boyd 

23 

Jeff  Kottkamp 

36 

David  Sommerer 

11 

Gary  Miller 

24 

Mark  Haigh 

37 

Gerald  Prodaski 

12 

Diana  Kington 

25 

Marvin  Johnson 

13 

Reggie  Campbell 

26 

Kevin  Koch 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  is  a  national  scholastic  Accounting  Honor's 
Fraternity.  Membership  includes  those  students  who  are 
Accounting  majors,  have  maintained  above  a  3.0  Grade 
Point  Average,  have  junior  or  senior  standing,  and  have 
been  initiated  according  to  the  official  ritual.  This  year's 
Gamma  Zeta  Chapter  has  brought  national  recognition  to 
SIUC.  The  Chapter  was  honored  in  San  Diego,  California 
as  "Superior  Chapter  in  the  Nation"  as  well  as  "Most 
Improved  Chapter  in  the  Nation."  Throughout  the  year,  the 
Gamma  Zeta  Chapter  is  extremely  active  on  campus.  Activ- 
ities include  numerous  professional  programs,  two  Initiation 
Banquets,  several  field  trips,  a  tutoring-service  program,  a 
tax  assistance  program,  and  numerous  social  activities. 
Typically,  about  75%  of  the  members  take  on  accounting 
jobs  at  "Big  8"  public  accounting  firms  upon  graduation. 
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Blacks  Interested  in  Business 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Pat  Brumley.  Cheryl  Rowe.  Carol  (King)  Lee,  Joy 
James,  Vanetta  Carter,  Clarette  Epps.  Sandra  Rockett,  Caroline  Grey. 
SECOND  ROW:  Trina  McCoy,  Michelle  Williams,  Cheryl  Pittman,  Robin 
Brown,  Laurie  Cornish,  Cynthia  Walker,  Octavia  Allen.  THIRD  ROW:  Rod- 

Blacks  Interested  in  Business  (BIB)  is  a  professional  busi- 
ness organization  housed  by  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Organization  and  the  Black  Affairs  Council.  The  objectives 
of  BIB  are  to  provide  services  to  the  students  and  the 
community,  thus  we  host  company  representatives,  sponsor 
fund  drives  and  interract  with  local  businesses.  Each  year 
BIB  proudly  sponsors  the  Minority  Business  Day  Confer- 
ence. In  recognition  of  our  services,  we  were  awarded 
"Chapter  of  the  Year"  by  the  National  Student  Business 
League.  The  organization  consists  of  approximately  35 
members,  ranging  from  the  field  of  accounting  to  many  of 
the  technical  careers.  Our  organization  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  students'  awareness  of  the  business  world. 


rick  Tolbert,  Derrick  Johnson,  Cassendra  Bethel,  Stephan  Margan,  Robert 
Wonsley,  Edward  Robinson,  Darryl  Balark.  Reggie  Campbell,  Michael  Miles, 
Grailing  Brown. 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Sandra  Rockett,  Secretary;  Grailing  Brown, 
President;  Cheryl  Rowe,  Vice  President;  Pat  Brumley,  Student  Advisor; 
Reggie  Campbell,  Assistant  to  the  President;  Carol  (King)  Lee.  COBA 
Representative;  Michael  Miles,  Treasurer;  Clarette  Epps.  Programming 
Committee  Chairperson;  Robert  Wonsley.  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
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Classical  Guitar  and  Lute  Society 


The  Southern  Illinois  Classical  Guitar  and  Lute  Society 
was  formed  to  further  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  classical  guitar  and  lute  on  the  campus  of  SIU-C 
Membership  is  open  to  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  these 
instruments.  However,  to  be  a  voting  member,  one  must  be 
a  music  major  or  minor  at  SIU-C  with  emphasis  on  guitar 
I  in  their  instrumental  studies.  The  society  has  been  active 

for  several  years  at  SIU-C.  Members  have  performed  for 
on-campus  events  such  as  Parent's  Day,  Springfest  and 
Honors  Day  in  both  solo  and  ensemble  playing.  Another 
function  of  the  society  is  to  bring  distinguished  performers 
and  teachers  of  the  classical  guitar  and  related  instruments 
to  our  campus.  Programs  such  as  this  have  included  con- 
certs, master  classes  and  lectures  by  important  artists  in 
the  field. 


1. 

Cary  Weinstein 

9.      Mike  Hanking 

2 

Sam  Reeves,  President 

10.  Shawn  Weber 

3 

Randy  Pobanz 

11.  Leah  Hinchcliff 

4 

Fang  Ming-Jian 

1 2.  Tony  Lustre 

5 

Dan  Barford 

1 3.  Joseph  Breznikar.  Faculty  Advisor 

6 

Richard  Porter 

14.  Curtis  L.  Gurnea 

7. 

Debra  Jane  O'Neil.  Program  Coordinator 

15.  Todd  Hedinger 

8 

Kurt  Johnsen 

1 6.   Dan  Searigut 
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COBA  Student  Council 


FIRST  ROW:  Joseph  Owens.  Steve  Feld,  Kevin  Long,  Deborah  Wienand. 
John  Kelly,  Alan  Henry.  Lori  Nelson,  Rick  Hankins.  Steven  A.  Dolniak. 
SECOND  ROW:  Laura  Lembcke.  Debbie  Bangart.  Perry  Baird.  Russell 
Creely.  Larry  Bernstein.  Guin  Zillman,  James  Roberts.  Tim  Jones.  Ginger 

The  College  of  Business  and  Administration  Student  Coun- 
cil is  the  umbrella  organization  for  12  business  and  busi- 
ness education  organizations.  The  C.O.B.A.  Student  Council 
is  comprised  of  one  representative  from  each  organization, 
12  independent  representatives,  2  U.S.O.  senators,  and  6 
officers.  The  C.O.B.A.  Student  Council's  main  objectives 
are  to  provide  programming  for  approximately  2500  con- 
stituents, and  to  coordinate  the  programming  of  the  12 
member  organizations.  The  C.O.B.A.  Student  Council  also 
acts  as  the  business  student  advocate.  We  have  representa- 
tives on  the  college's  curriculum,  research  and  scholastic 
committees.  The  two  largest  events  that  C.O.B.A.  Student 
Council  sponsors  are  the  Homecoming  Tailgate  Party  and 
Career  Enchancement  Week.  Homecoming  Tailgate  party 
featured  Uncle  Jon's  Band  before  the  game,  in  which  over 
2000  people  attended.  Career  Enhancement  Week  featured 
over  60  hours  of  programming  where  prominent  business 
executives  enlightened  SIU  students  about  the  business 
world.  Other  events  include  C.O.B.A.  Parade  of  Honors  and 
the  annual  C.O.B.A.  picnic. 


Shaye  Watson.  Dianna  Sary.  THIRD  ROW:  Clarette  Epps.  Brian  Robinson, 
Brian  Hanigan.  Bernard  Schofield,  Brian  D.  Williams.  Wilson  Loch,  Teresa 
Aboil,  Aaron  Elisco,  Mike  Breathouge,  Dennis  Eisenhauer,  Dr.  John 
Schermerhorn.  Faculty  Advisor. 


^         - 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Lori  Nelson.  Secretary;  John  Kelly,  President; 
Deborah  Wienand,  Vice-President,  Public  Relations.  SECOND  ROW:  Rick 
Hankins,  Vice-President  of  Finance;  Kevin  Long,  Treasurer;  Alan  Henry, 
Executive  Vice-President. 
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Council  for  Exceptional  Children 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Wendy  Powell,  Susan  Kissinger,  Penny  Stritch. 
SECOND  ROW:  Karla  Wolff,  Gayle  Majerczyk,  Kim  Rudofski,  Julie  Porter- 
Ross,   Nancy  Schwartz    THIRD   ROW:   Karen   Nordmann,    Patricia   Land- 


messer,  Tina  M.  Ray,  Heather  L.  Morris.  Jan  Fortner,  Christine  A. 
Semeadzla  FOURTH  ROW:  James  A.  Teska,  Dr  Howard  Morgan,  James 
Crowner 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Nancy  Schwartz,  Student  Representative;  Kim 
Rudofski,  President;  Julie  Porter-Ross.  Vice-President.  SECOND  ROW: 
Gayle  Majerczyk,  Treasurer;  Karla  Wolff.  Secretary;  James  A.  Teska.  Faculty 
Sponsc. 


The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  is  an  organization 
that  deals  with  issues  concerning  the  education  of  handi- 
capped and  gifted  individuals  within  neighboring  commu- 
nities. 
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Delta  Chi 


■■"     --■    ■ 


The  brothers  of  Delta  Chi  are  composed  of  a  group  of  men 
who  wanted  more  than  the  average  college  lifestyle.  The 
Chapter  House  located  on  Greek  Row  provides  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  conducive  to  an  exciting  social  life  and  aids 
academic  endeavors.  The  Chapter's  Grade  Point  Average  is 
consistently  above  the  men's  average.  The  brothers  are 
involved  in  various  activities  to  help  both  the  campus  and 
the  community  including  Carbondale  Clean-Up,  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Dance  Marathon,  and  blood  drives.  Delta  Chi 
truly  provides  a  Brotherhood  of  a  lifetime. 


1 

Greg  Lacina 

15 

Bill  Arnold 

2 

Tom  Holtchzer 

16 

Jerry  Bevignani 

3. 

Dave  Eisenberg 

17 

Bob  Dennis 

4 

Mark  Duda 

18 

Tim  Amerman 

5. 

Len  Brunotte 

19. 

Terry  Prilaman 

6 

Kurt  Hyzy 

20 

Dave  Searles 

7. 

Jon  Guido 

21 

Ken  Henkhaus 

8 

Mike  Kolls 

22 

Phil  Vines 

9 

Jeff  Walters 

23. 

Mark  Combs 

10 

Jerry  Miller 

24 

Joel  Nikoleit 

11 

Mike  Potter 

25 

Wendell  Smith 

12 

Eric  Smith 

26 

Bob  Gatelis 

13 

Steve  Bone 

27 

Jay  Johnson 

14 

Dave  Sheets 
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Delta  Sigma  Theta 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  FRONT  LEFT:  Julie  Wallace.  Joyce  Ashford.  Monica 
Porter,  Felicia  Ballenger.  DeLois  Porter,  Beth  Lockhart,  Debra  Davis,  Andrea 


Smith,  Zandra  Wilson,  Stephanie  Jackson,  Lori  Jones 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority  Inc.,  Zeta  Chi  chapter  was 
started  in  1970.  Each  college  woman  who  is  striving  to 
achieve  status  in  our  illustrious  sorority  has  chosen  public 
service,  academic  excellence  and  high  ideals  as  some  of 
their  priority  goals  in  life.  As  we  continue  in  our  endeavor 
to  achieve  these  goals,  we  shall  never  set  aside  our  public 
motto:  "Intelligence  is  the  Torch  of  Wisdom." 


FRONT  ROW— left  to  right:  Patricia  Brigham,  Ella  Lacey,  Primary  Advisor. 
SECOND  ROW:  Beth  Lockhart,  Secretary;  Ruth  L.  Lewis,  President;  Ste- 
phanie Jackson,  Vice  President;  Joyce  Ashford,  Treasurer. 
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East  Side  Story 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:    Debra  Cooks,   Farah   Haider.  John  Connors, 


Stacy  Horlbeck.  SECOND  ROW:  Tarome  Alford,  Tracy  Tucker,  Bryan  Buck, 
John  Racine. 


"Dedicated  to  Student  Awareness,"  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  East  Side  Story  for  each  of  its  13  years  as  the  official 
paper  for  Brush  Towers  and  University  Park. 

This  year's  staff,  comprised  of  East  Campus  residents, 
published  a  weekly,  six-to-eight  page  paper  every  Monday 
evening.  The  contents  of  the  paper  varied  from  week  to 
week  but  carried  articles  on  events  happening  around  East 
Campus  as  well  as  personals  and  editorials. 

With  a  weekly  circulation  of  more  than  2,500  the  East 
Side  Story  offered  staffers  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  all- 
important  first  experience  in  all  aspects  of  the  journalism 
field.  Workers,  from  varying  majors,  worked  many  weekend 
hours  on  photography,  articles,  layout  and  the  actual  print- 
ing of  the  newspaper. 
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Egyptian  Divers 


Open  to  the  entire  SIU  community,  the  Egyptian  Divers 
is  a  group  dedicated  to  safe  fun  both  above  and  below 
water.  The  club  coordinates  such  activities  as  local  dives, 
diving  trips,  and  social  events.  The  club  sponsors  weekly 
trips  to  lakes  and  strip  mine  pits  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
area:  Members  also  have  access  to  inexpensive  diving 
ecjuipment  rental  and  free  air  for  their  oxygen  tanks.  In- 
formation about  the  club  is  available  at  the  Student  Rec- 
reation Center  Information  Desk. 


1 

Robert  Smith.  President 

10 

John  Ceason 

2 

Steve  Segner,  Equipment 

11 

Eric  Spencer 

Coordinator 

12 

Paul  Hinze 

3 

Linda  Gladson 

13 

Larry  Dodson 

4 

Jane  Whitright.  Safety  Chair 

14 

Tim  Lindsay 

5 

Julie  Schanzle.  Vice  President 

15 

Mike  Schmid 

6 

Pam  Dodson 

16 

Unknown 

7. 

Phil  Vandewater 

17 

Jim  S. 

8 

Mark  Bache 

18 

Denny 

9 

Brian  Elmore 
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Frisbee  Club 


SITTING— left  to  right:  Steve  Whitehead.  Bill  Byrnes,  Mark  Kelly.  Steve 
Behme.  KNEELING:  Tom  Miller.  Doug  Taylor.  STANDING:  Henry  Schmidt, 


Mike  Rogan,  Mike  Kelly.  Jo  Anne  Ivester,  Dave  Miller,  Sara  Lyter,  Jan 
Leninger. 


The  "never  camera  shy"  remnants  of  the  1982  Frisbee  Club 
gathered  for  some  past  season  "discing."  The  club  is  the 
parent  organization  for  Divine  Wind  and  Full  Tilt  Ultimate, 
the  women's  and  men's  Ultimate  Frisbee  teams.  Divine 
Wind  made  a  strong  showing  by  winning  their  sectional 
tourney  and  playing  well  at  Regionals  in  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  Full  Tilt  placed  second  in  their  section  and 
showed  fine  form  at  Regionals.  This  friendly  bunch  is 
always  looking  for  new  members  interested  in  travelling 
around  the  country  to  compete  and  socialize.  But  remember, 
once  you  get  to  know  this  crew,  you'll  realize  that  they  are 
"the  only  game  in  town." 
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Future  Farmers  of  America 


The  Southern  Illinois  University  Collegiate  Future  Farmers 
of  America  prides  itself  by  hosting  the  District  V  Public 
Speaking,  Creed  Speaking,  Parlimentary  Procedure,  and 
Livestock  Judging  Contests.  Each  fall  the  FFA  goes  out  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  to  participate  in  the  National  Stu- 
dent Teachers  Conference  as  well  as  attending  the  National 
FFA  Convention. 


1 

Randy  Rusk 

2 

Steve  Fadden 

3 

Jeff  Lathrup 

4 

John  Singier 

5. 

Doug  Slagley 

6 

Mike  Anderson 

7. 

Kevin  Perkins 

8 

Karen  Leavitt 

9 

John  Hughey 

10 

Brad  Hatfill 

11 

William  Manhart 

12 

Andy  Mason 

13 

Brian  Lange 

14 

John  Thomas 

15 

Hobart  Dixon 

16 

Dr   Fred  Reneau 

17. 

Nathon  Vaughn 

18 

John  Kabat 

19 

Robert  Bowie 

20 

Jeff  Kessner 

21 

Don  Schmitz 
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Geology  Club 


1. 

Brad  Maulding                            33 

.  Chris  J.  Padavic 

2 

Stuart  Casey,  President 

3. 

Darin  Van  Witzenburg 

4 

Mark  H.  Case 

5. 

Yomi  G.  Sarumi 

6 

Jim  Geiger 

7 

Mark  Cosgrove 

8 

Dub  Frey 
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Paula  Wick 

19 

Steve  Wigger 
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20 

David  Darrough 
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21 

Bill  Johnston 

22 

Tim  Gensler 

23 

Kent  Schmidt 

24 

Leslye  Bolin 
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25 

Eleanor  Sieveking 

26 

Kirk  Balding 

27 

Jeff  Hawkins 

28 

George  Fields 

29 

DeLaine  Lynch 

30 

Karl  Von  Heimburg 

31 

Bill  Niemann                                 --^ 

32 

Beth  Cleary 
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Harper  Angel  Flight 


FIRST   ROW— left  to   right:    Patricia   LaVanway,    Eva  Tate.    Lydia    Davis. 
Marjorie  Broyles.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike  Mumaw,  Don  Unverrich,  Susan 


Harper  Angel  Flight  1981  Commander,  Cathleen  Stranc  receiving  the 
Thunderbird  National  Project  Award  from  Angel  Flight  National  Commander 
Diane  Mobley  at  the  National  Conclave  held  in  New  Orleans  (April  1 982| 


Resch.  Cathleen  Stranc,  Sandy  Hickle,  Mylinda  Pechinino,  Gary  Works, 
Capt.  James  Humphrey 

Harper  Angel  Flight  is  a  service  organization  which 
promotes  interest  in  Arnold  Air  Society,  Air  Force  ROTC, 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  and  the  military  in  general. 
Harper  Angel  Flight  currently  is  the  most  outstanding 
small  flight  (ten  members)  in  the  nation.  This  past  year 
Harper  Angel  Flight  received  seven  area  awards  (our  area 
includes  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee),  two 
national  awards,  and  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Community  Serv- 
ice Gold  Award  for  our  10,0U()  Meter  Run  for  Cystic  Fibrosis 
held  in  September  of  1981.  Harper  Angel  Flight  is  a  unique 
organization  in  that  its  members  are  highly  dedicated  col- 
lege students  who  learn  about  the  Air  Force  without  a 
military  commitment.  One  objective  of  Harper  Angel  Flight 
is  to  aid  in  character  growth  of  individuals,  and  to  create  a 
closer  fellowship  of  its  members  through  service  to  the 
community.  One  such  service  project  is  the  annual  Christ- 
mas For  Kids  Toy  Drive  held  at  the  University  Mall.  This 
project  enables  over  2500  children  to  have  Christmas  gifts 
they  might  otherwise  not  have.  Harper  Angel  Flight  is  a 
very  special  organization  of  loving,  dedicated  people.  Come 
join  us. 
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lota  Phi  Theta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Lanre  Akinyele.  Dwayne  C.  Dixon,  Polaris;  Eddie 
Parker,  Vice-Polaris;  Ralph  Robinson.  SECOND  ROW:  David  Featherston, 
Ayodeji  Akinyele,  Richard  Blackmon,  Clive  Neish,  Derek  A.  Moore,  Walter 

Upsilon  Chapter  of  Iota  Phi  Theta  Fraternity  Incorpo- 
rated continues  to  be  a  strong  influence  on  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  campus  and  community.  With  17  active 
brothers  and  well  over  25  active  sweethearts  the  fraternity 
manages  to  expand  its  services  and  impact  on  its  various 
charitable  commitments.  Major  charities  receiving  assist- 
ance from  Upsilon  include:  The  Big  Brothers  of  America, 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  the  NAACP,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Coordinated  Youth 
programs  of  Carbondale. 

Upsilon  Chapter  also  gave  birth  to  three  new  chapters  of 
Iota  Phi  Theta  in  the  state.  These  are  Lambda  Omega 
Graduate  Chapter  of  Carbondale,  Alpha  Omicron  Chapter 
at  Illinois  State  University,  and  Alpha  Rho  Chapter  in 
Chicago.  This  year's  major  fund-raising  program,  Iota  Fest, 
received  local  acclaim  and  publicity  from  radio,  television, 
and  two  newspapers.  It  also  was  the  co-winner  of  the  "Best 
Program  of  the  Year  Award"  given  by  the  Black  Affairs 
Council  of  SIUC.  These  and  all  other  activities  prove  that 
Upsilon  Chapter  of  Iota  Phi  Theta  remains  faithful  to  their 
motto  of  "Building  a  tradition,  not  resting  upon  it." 


Nuby,  Collins  Apapunom,  Tommie  Van,  Lyle  Evans,  Kevin  Lucas,  Advisor; 
Arnold  Ross. 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Rita  Armstrong,  Brenda  Fikes,  Edith  Long,  Val 
Montgomery.  SECOND  ROW:  Angie  Martin,  Rhoda  Taylor,  Valerie  Butler, 
Darlene  Spraggins,  Anita  Bonds,  Veronica  Blair,  Sharon  Lockett. 
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Knights  of  Columbus 


These  Knights  of  Columbus,  along  with  their  women's 
auxiliary,  the  Ladies  of  Columbus,  are  a  group  of  Catholic 
men  and  women  joined  together  to  serve  the  students  at 
S.I.U.  Their  service  programs  include  the  community, 
council,  youth,  family,  and  church.  Combined,  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  make  up  an  organization  of  over  one-hundred 
members.  The  Brothers  at  Southern,  Council  7682,  is  one  of 
one-thousand  plus  councils  throughout  the  U.S.  and  over- 
seas. The  group  offers  and  strives  for  unity,  charity,  frater- 
nity, and  patriotism. 


1. 

Denise  Detoy 

14. 

Deorge  Girgus 

27 

Father  Jack  Frerker 

2 

Kay  Verschoore 

15 

Lorraine  Masterson 

28 

David  Barczewski 

3. 

Linda  Brayfield 

16 

Connie  Potter 

29 

Brian  Robinson 

4. 

Annette  Michell 

17. 

Jan  Podrebarac 

30 

David  Holden 

5. 

Teresa  Lane 

18. 

Tony  Waitkus 

31 

James  Schuberth 

6 

Julie  Barut 

19 

Robert  Masuga 

32 

Greg  Giilis 

7. 

Alice  Bleem 

20 

Lyle  Tomlinson 

33 

Andy  Fattori 

8. 

Sheryl  Sungail 

21. 

David  Miskell 

34 

Ben  Lyons 

9 

Renee  Dasaro 

22. 

Daniel  Mattingly 

35. 

John  Timmerman 

10. 

Theresa  Bowman 

23. 

Philip  Paxton 

36 

Joseph  Schielka 

11. 

Maureen  Cooney 

24. 

Robert  Francis 

37 

Rev.  Eril  Meyer 

12. 

Lynne  Dudek 

25. 

Mike  Altepeter 

38 

Mark  Repking 

13. 

Phil  Wieczorek 

26. 

Bill  Rennolds 
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Oral  Interpretation  Club 


The  Oral  Interpretation  Club,  located  in  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication,  sponsors  "Literature  In  Perform- 
ance," a  series  of  activities  devoted  to  bringing  literature 
alive  through  various  performance  approaches.  Calipre 
Stage  serves  as  host  for  major  productions,  studio  produc- 
tions, and  performance  hours.  In  it's  15th  year  of  production, 
the  Calipre  Stage  is  one  of  the  very  few  theaters  in  the 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  interpretive  theater.  The 
SIU-C  Individual  Events  Team  is  engaged  in  intercollegiate 
competition  of  public  speaking  and  oral  interpretive  events. 
The  team  finished  10th  in  the  nation  in  1982  and  expects  a 
fine  finish  again  in  1983. 


1 

Lisa  Tecklenburg 

7. 

Patti  Pace 

2 

Keith  Hoerner 

8 

Julie  Deichmann 

3 

Rose  St.  Romairt 

9 

Scott  Smith 

4 

Kelly  Glasscoek 

10 

Frank  Trimble 

5 

Anne  Rothman 

11 

Anne  Hamilton 

6 

Ava  LeNoir 

12 

Jennifer  Smith 

13 

Jenny  Nelson 
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Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 


1. 

Felicia  Elm 

28 

Rick  Masterson 

2 

Greg  Beaumont 

29 

Lynn  Gladson 

3 

James  Reimer 

30 

Berry  Hegle 

4 

James  Wakefield 

31 

Beth  Hangren 

5. 

Lisa  File 

32 

Rick  Bakosh 

6 

Renaldo  Izumi 

33 

Donna  Bradley 

7. 

Randy  Martin 

34 

Dirk  Wintjen 

8 

Rich  Chamberlain 

35 

Jeff  Cole 

9 

Paul  LeBlanc 

36 

Jeff  Raich 

10 

Ernie  Vator 

37 

Tom  Vieraetes 

11 

Chris  Fogl 

38 

Brian  Williams 

12 

Lisa  Hanson 

39 

Rita  Kupsky 

13 

Lori  Smith 

40 

Marcia  Sugar 

14 

Dianne  Koehn 

41 

Torey  Arnold 

15 

Ken  Komaro 

42 

Bill  Gray 

16 

Brian  Accola 

43 

Deb  Gray 

17 

E.  Miriam  Wayne 

44 

Kathi  Pasley 

18 

Jason  Benning 

45 

Beth  Lorfeld 

19 

Kevin  Myers 

46 

Pat  Neal 

20 

Dianna  Yedinak 

47 

Jamie  Blits 

21 

Lisa  Crews 

48 

Sally  Berlin 

22 

Karen  Williams 

49 

Mary  Bryne 

23 

Brenda  Mondul 

50 

Steve  March 

24 

Jim  Enlow 

51 

Eileen  O'Neill 

25 

Sarah  Kneller 

52 

Lily  Milakovic 

26 

Tim  Castle 

53 

Brian  Maddox 

27 

Steve  Johnson 

54 

Mike  Lyman 

55 

Guin  Zillman 

56 

Sue  Zeiler 

57 

Ed  Walker 

58 

Lita  Madia 

Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  a  national,  professional,  co-educational 
fraternity  in  marketing,  sales  and  sales  management.  The 
main  purpose  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  is  to  enhance  the  skills 
of  the  members  of  those  areas  of  business.  The  members  of 
the  Alpha  Beta  Chapter  of  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  are  actively 
involved  in  projects  that  educate  them  with  "hands  on 
experience"  which  can  be  applied  in  their  future  careers  as 
professionals  in  the  business  world.  The  Alpha  Beta  Chap- 
ter will  be  celebrating  its  21st  anniversary  this  year.  It  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  growth  and  well-being  of  SIU-C 
as  can  be  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  rated  the 
number  one  business  organization  on  campus  by  the  College 
of  Business  faculty  many  times  throughout  the  past  years. 
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Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Kathy  Rai  Notz.  Andy  Mason.  Mary  Diver.  Larry 
Ryan,  Jan  Ireland  SECOND  ROW:  JoAnne  Hansen.  Randy  Mathias. 
Delores  J    Schultte.  Kirk  Scott,  Christy  Adams.  Diane  C    Beierle.  Daniel 


Knoblauch.  Greg  Inman,  John  Preece,  Faculty  Advisor.  THIRD  ROW:  Tim 
Lindsay,  Martin  Hyams,  Tom  Tate,  Jeff  Hart,  Jerry  Shupe,  Tom  Cropp. 
Alan  Reevents.  Don  Schmitz. 


The  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Club  is  an  organization  of 
agriculture  students  composed  mainly  of  those  studying  in 
the  areas  of  field  crops,  horticulture  and  soils.  The  students 
are  interested  in  extending  their  knowledge  of  agriculture 
by  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  and  events. 

The  organization  includes  the  department's  faculty  and 
graduate  students  which  provides  the  individual  club 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  their  instructors  and 
teaching  assistants  in  an  informal,  out-of-class  atmosphere. 
The  club  aims  to  broaden  agricultural  contacts  through 
such  activities  as  an  annual  agronomy  exchange  between 
colleges  and  inviting  guest  speakers  to  its  meetings. 

Social  contacts  within  the  school  are  also  broadened 
through  many  activities,  including  an  annual  homemade 
apple  cider  press,  plant  sales  and  departmental  picnics.  The 
club  also  sponsors  the  Plant  and  Soil  Science  Departmental 
Banquet. 
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FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Jo  Anne.  Andy  Mason.   Mary  Diver.   Christie 
Adams  SECOND  ROW:  Randy  Mathias.  Kirk  Scott.  Alan  Reevents. 
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Rugby  Team  (Men's) 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right;  Jim  Trofimuk.  Mike  Nolan,  Mike  McCardy.  John 
Glotzbach  SECOND  ROW  Steve  Sisk.  Kelly  Rollins.  Dean  Tisch.  Michael 
Murphy.  Brian  Ballagher.  Duncan  O'Byrne.  Steve  Reilly.  Johnathon 
Geroulis.  Mike  Campbell,  Steve  Euker  THIRD  ROW:  Steve  Rockow,  Russ 
Wennerstrom,  Roger  Webb.  Dave  Stockwell.  Danny  O'Neal.  Tony  Piattlini 


FOURTH  ROW  Steve  McQueen.  Scott  Hurley.  Mike  Kurr.  Kevin  King. 
Markus  Thomas.  Robert  V  Stanley  III.  Donny  Burda.  Dan  Maher,  Jimmy 
Canfield.  Chris  Burger.  Tim  Nolan.  Marty  Taschek.  Robert  Campbell.  Doug 
Demers.  Tom  Grogan,  John  Heff 


The  SIU-C  Men's  Rugby  Club  first  took  to  the  pitch  in 
1973,  ten  years  ago  this  spring.  The  record  of  the  ruggers 
has  been  that  of  winners;  never  has  the  ruggers  record  been 
below  .500  for  a  single  season.  In  the  past  several  years  the 
team  has  compiled  strong  winning  seasons  and  many 
awards.  Last  spring,  the  maddogs  rolled  to  a  14-2  record, 
winning  several  tournaments  including  the  Spring  Mid- 
west Invitational  Rugby  Tournament.  This  dominance  is 
what  sent  the  team  to  its  first  ever  National  Tournament  as 
one  of  the  64  best  teams  in  the  country.  The  ruggers  picked 
up  the  pace,  after  finishing  in  the  top  15,  posting  a  10-1 
record  last  fall;  including  the  first  ever  championship  of  the 
infamous  All-Gouls  Halloween  Tournament. 

With  a  record  78  members  this  season  the  ruggers  look  to 
continue  their  tradition  for  years  to  come. 
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Saluki  Flying  Team 

T 

\ 


FIRST  ROW:  Tom  Young.  Coach.  SECOND  ROW-left  to  right:  John 
Kessler.  Mark  Hamilton.  Tim  Haviland,  Hunt  Thomas.  Skip  Perillo.  Tom 

The  "Flying  Salukis"  are  a  group  of  SIU-C  students  who 
are  pilots  and  who,  as  members  of  the  Flying  Team,  compete 
as  a  group  and  individually  with  other  pilots  from  colleges 
and  universities  from  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
compete  on  a  regional  level  to  qualify  for  national  competi- 
tion where  they  meet  each  year  with  teams  such  as  USC, 
UCLA,  Oklahoma  State,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona,  Air  Force  and  other  well  known  universi- 
ties. In  their  own  region,  they  compete  each  year  with  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Indiana  State,  St.  Louis  University, 
Northern  University,  Lewis  University  and  other  schools  in 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Indiana.  The  Saluki  Fly- 
ing Team  has  made  a  record  for  themselves  which  has 
never  been  surpassed,  having  won  five  National  Cham- 
pionships in  the  past  six  years.  In  doing  this  they  have 
helped  make  our  University  one  of  the  best  known  schools 
of  aviation  in  the  world. 


Frasca.  John  Heineman,  Steve  Poglitsch,  Davette  Tanner,  Kirk  Holte.  Greg 
Conklin,  Keith  Wernsman. 
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Saluki  Shakers 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  ShaJana  Hampton.  Brandy  Walters,  Cindy 
Ripley,  Diane  Rodriguez,  Ruthie  Rodriguez  SECOND  ROW  Judi  Peterson, 
Diane  Fornell,  Gay  Biggs,  Charlene  Gulledge.   Lori  Van  Pouche    THIRD 


ROW  Traci  White,  Debbie  Preiss,  Mary  Alice  Bawcum,  Tina  Krus  FOURTH 
ROW:  Karen  Watroba,  Diane  Chudoba,  Michelle  King,  Susan  Sheets 

This  year  marked  an  exciting  new  beginning  for  the  Saluki 
Shakers.  Long  hours  of  practice  began  last  summer  in 
preparation  for  NCA  Pom  Pon  Competition  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  Their  hard  work  paid  off  in  ribbons,  two  coveted 
spirit  awards,  a  congeniality  award,  and  home  routine 
championship.  The  Shakers'  expanded  squad  of  20  members 
performed  with  the  Marching  Salukis  at  football  halftime 
shows  and  basketball  games.  In  addition,  the  Shakers 
traveled  to  Grant's  Farm  to  perform  at  the  Football  Cardi- 
nals pre-season  banquet,  and  they  also  performed  at  half- 
time  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals-Dallas  Cowboys  game.  The 
Shakers'  biggest  thrill  was  their  trip  to  Busch  Stadium, 
where  they  performed  with  the  band  before  the  second 
game  of  the  1982  World  Series.  The  Shakers'  director  is  Jill 
Finks,  and  co-captains  this  year  were  Charlene  Gulledge 
and  Diane  Chudoba. 
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Saluki  Swingers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Rose  Marie  Hill.  Mary  Leemon,  Vice  President; 
Susi  Hoeness.  Theresa  J.  Heinrich.  SECOND  ROW:  Eleanor  Leigeber. 
Debbie  Van  Sandt,   Dayna  Vincenti,  Anne  Doran,   Becky  Hancock,   Mary 

The  purpose  of  the  Saluki  Swingers  is  to  promote  all 
forms  of  round  and  square  dancing  and  through  them 
provide  the  base  for  social  interaction  for  interested  in- 
dividuals and  couples. 

The  group,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  8  years  at 
SIU-C,  trys  to  dance  together  at  least  once  a  week.  Partici- 
pation is  open  to  anyone,  but  to  become  a  member  interested 
persons  have  to  know  beginning  square  dance  steps.  The 
Saluki  Swingers  recruit  from  the  physical  education  de- 
partment's square  dance  class  as  well  as  from  their  own 
self-sponsored  beginning  round  dance  class. 


Haskins.  June  Hoerbert,  Linda  De  Bres.  THIRD  ROW:  Frank  Woosley.  Bob 
Leigeber.  Joe  Floyd.  Peter  Carroll,  Advisor;  Harold  J.  Von  DeBur,  President; 
Russell  G.  Hancock  Jr.,  Mike  Vincenti.  Joe  Surdyk. 
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Semper  Fidelis  Society 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  David  Bockhorn.  Rad  Nichols.  John  Schmitt. 
Daniel  Fabinski.  Scott  Wood.  Joseph  Dietzler  SECOND  ROW:  HMC  L. 
Kessinger,  SSGT  J.  Gray.  Captain  L.  Christie,  Mr   James  Bannon,  William 


Cronin.  Phillip  Thompson.  Michael  Vidusek.  David  Dickerson.  David  Gran, 
John  Buford,  PFC  Jeffrey  Clark,  Donald  Meisner,  Floyd  Dailey,  Frank 
Wieder,  Dr  William  O'Brien,  John  Mayer,  Major  J    Humble 

Semper  Fidelis  Society  was  established  at  Chapel  Hill  Uni- 
versity at  North  Carolina  in  the  Naval  Armory  on  October 
9,  1952.  Just  as  it  was  in  1952,  the  main  objective  of  Semper 
Fidelis  Society  is  to  prepare  members  to  become  officers  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  Preparation  includes  re- 
ceiving and  disseminating  policies,  doctrines  and  vital  in- 
formation pertinent  to  understanding  the  responsibilities  as 
future  United  States  Marine  Corps  Officers.  Other  objectives 
also  include  stimulation  and  protection  of  the  high  tradition 
and  ideals  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  promotion  of 
good  fellowship  and  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues 
among  its  members. 
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Sigma  Kappa 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Karen  Wolf.  Philantropy  Chairman;  Pamela 
Whittier,  Terri  Clifford.  Laura  Hozian,  Lorie  Lippoldt.  Leanne  Borgstrom. 
SECOND  ROW:  Pam  Petrow,  President;  Karen  Turza,  Pat  Petrow,  Vice 
President  for  Membership;  Kristy  Mullen,  Mary  Shaub,  Social  Chairman; 
Cheryl   Gripp,   Robin   McGee,   Vice   President  for  Pledge  Education;   Mary 

The  Gamma  Kappa  chapter  of  Sigma  Kappa  is  involved 
in  many  campus  and  community  projects.  Members  have 
participated  in  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Drive,  Carbondale 
Cleanup  Day,  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Dance-a-thon  and 
Operation  Merry  Christmas.  The  chapter  has  also  co-spon- 
sored the  U.S.O.  book  co-op  and  various  fundraisers  for 
philanthropies. 

The  chapter,  presently  55  members  strong,  was  honored 
by  S.I.U.'s  Panhellenic  Council  last  spring  by  being  chosen 
as  Most  Distinguished  Chapter  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
Gamma  Kappa  also  received  a  national  scholarship  award 
and  was  named  Most  Improved  Chapter  at  the  Sigma 
Kappa  National  Convention  last  summer. 


Paine,  Panhellenic  Representative;  Amy  Roffmann.  First  Vice  President. 
Marilee  Kidd.  THIRD  ROW:  Kim  Curtis.  Recording  Secretary;  Sue  DeSousa. 
Sandy  Suchomski,  Nancy  Wulf.  Cyndi  Roy.  Dianne  Meyer.  Registrar;  Julie 
Wetherell,  Lyn  Sykora,  Sandy  Bigham,  Val  Wolf.  Lydia  Lundeen,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Kathy  Darling.  Sandy  Bongiorno,  Sue  Hollinberger. 
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Sigma  Tau  Gamma 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Casey  Wrobel.  Evan  Rushing.  Mark  Sanderson  merman.  John  Taylor.   Tammy   Pfreimer     FIFTH   ROW    John  Toth,   Jeff 

SECOND   ROW:   Linda   Gosse,    Neil   McTaggert.    Becky  Gaffney    THIRD         Sluser.  Rainer  Krautwald,  Rich  Newell.  Mike  Hoffman,  Jim  Shetler,  Rick 
ROW:  Bill  Sierra.  Tim  Sass.  Casey  McClure    FOURTH  ROW    Kent  Zim  Norris 


Mr 
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Student  Advertising  Agency 


The  Student  Advertising  Agency  was  formed  in  1981.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  organization  was  known  as  the  Student 
Advertising  Association.  The  purpose  of  the  change  in 
name  was  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the 
feeling  of  belonging  to  an  organization  that  focuses  upon 
professionalism.  The  main  goal  of  S.A.A.  is  to  offer  it's 
members  a  chance  to  work  on  advertising  projects  for  the 
community  and  to  enable  each  student  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  working  professional  in  the  advertising  field. 
Each  semester  S.A.A.  travels  to  neighboring  cities  such  as 
St.  Louis  and  visits  ad  agencies  and  companies.  Clinics  are 
also  conducted  each  semester  that  help  it's  members  to 
understand  what  it  is  like  when  dealing  with  the  advertising 
world  after  graduation. 


1 

Leslie  Booth 

11, 

Melissa  White 

21 

Lori  Willis 

2 

Linda  Pearson 

12 

Susan  Kolbe 

22 

Dr.  Florence  Clark  Riffe 

3. 

Julie  Dodge 

13 

Julia  Salmon 

Advisor 

4 

Anne  Doran 

14. 

Brooke  Claussen 

23 

Damiel  Foster 

5 

Jodi  Davis 

15 

Eva  Coss 

24 

Diane  Chudoba 

6 

Den  Vensel 

16. 

Marilyn  Melvin 

25 

Don  Smith 

7 

Elizabeth  Caulfield 

17 

Tova  Sarnet 

26 

Patrick  McLaughlin 

8 

Kris  Cox 

18 

Lori  Abney 

27 

Paul  Jezior 

9 

Amy  Yoslou 

19 

Deb  Lagran 

28 

John  Kistner 

10 

Michael  Doyle 

20 

Brian  Omara 

29 
30 

Al  Segreti 
Jeff  Michels 
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Student  Life  Advisers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Amy  Storm,  Joyce  Pilgram.  Laura  Dyer,  Lisa 
Dwyer,  Linda  Stockman   SECOND    ROW:    Skip   Causey,    Penny   Hale, 

NOT  PICTURED:  John  Anzelmo,  Glen  Ashby,  Shari  Berkes,  Daniel  Carr, 
Kathi  Cavanagh,  Teresa  Derringer,  Laura  Doneberg,  Lori  Donovan,  Joanne 
Elia,  Sharon  Geelan,  Ken  Gezella,  Don  Glass,  Nancy  Golden,  Benjamin 
Goudy,  Thomas  Granados.  Jacquelyn  Harrell,  Julie  Heidbreder,  Leisa  Henry, 
Jennifer  Hequembourg,  Doug  Hill,  Laura  Hinz.  Chris  Hoth,  Beth  Ann  Hun- 
ter, Michael  Jackson,  Stephanie  Jackson,  Roni  Jankowski,  Bob  Jansen, 
Bobbi  Jones,  Lauri  Jones.  Frank  Keck,  Doug  Keirn,  Ken  Khaus,  Lori  Matha, 
Diana  Miller,  Cheryl  Navratil,  Glen  Nyman.  Kathi  Pasley  Wendy  Pierce, 
Scott  Pitol,  Heidi  Ramos,  Jeffrey  Rensch,  Sean  Roach.  Margot  Rod,  Lori 
Rosenbaum,  Matt  Roth,  Clyde  Schmelzer.  Paul  Scholz,  Cindy  Shull.  Doug- 
las Slagley,  Sandy  Suchomski,  Kathy  Tausche,  Joyce  Thiems,  Pam  Tober, 
Chris  Trotter.  Rose  Tunks,  Jonnie  Williams. 


Jenny  Spahn,   Steve  Serrot,    Mark  Hudson    THIRD  ROW:  Steve     Khng, 
Brian  Noonan,  Chuck  Neal 

The  Student  Life  Advisor  program  continues  to  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale  by  helping  ease  new  students'  fears  by  introducing 
them  to  our  campus  and  the  university  lifestyle.  A  new  five 
day  orientation  program  was  offered  to  all  new  incoming 
freshman  and  transfer  students  and  the  over  200  SLA's 
made  it  a  great  success.  Each  SLA  is  a  group  leader  for 
fifteen  or  more  new  students  and  is  responsible  for  taking 
them  on  tours,  facilitating  activities,  answering  questions, 
extending  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendliness  to  make 
them  welcome  at  SIUC. 

The  Student  Life  Advisor  has  significant  impact  upon  a 
new  student's  overall  impression  of  Southern  Illinois.  The 
SLA  must  provide  accurate  and  meaningful  information 
and  participate  in  activities  that  will  prove  invaluable 
throughout  the  Orientation  session.  In  essence,  the  Student 
Life  Advisor  is  to  act  on  behalf  of  SIUC  throughout  the 
new  student's  orientation. 
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Student  Life  Advisers 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Kat 
Clapper,  Matrina  Saffold,  Andrea 
Jones.  Lee  Childers,  Mike  Stagner, 
Karen  Siegel,  Terry  Lucchesi.  Susan 
Johnson.  SECOND  ROW:  Harold 
Gibson,  Brad  Vivden.  Robin  Mc- 
Gee,  Todd  Williams,  Lisa  Thiel,  Dan 
Feiwell,  Michelle  Cravens,  Jeff 
Volz,  Daniel  Nadler.  THIRD  ROW: 
Dwayne  Krager,  Kim  Basso,  Joan 
Lanham,  Gena  Standaert,  Susan 
Drone,  Tina  Cox,  Clarence  Owens, 
Cathy  Wright,  Jeannine  McMahon, 
Sallie  Gross,  Erica  Ginwright. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Jeanette  Wey, 
James  Roff,  Julie  Grace.  Randy 
Hines.  Mimi  Campbell,  Susan 
Lerner,  Paula  Finlay,  Sheri  Norberg, 
Cheryl  Walters. 


Student  Life  Advisers 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Matt 
Cunningham,  Kendra  Baker,  Robb 
Frank,  Bob  Butler,  Kim  Dalziel, 
Dave  Cooley,  Debbie  Coates.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  John  Daniels.  Paul 
Gibbons,  Derrick  Collins,  Shawni- 
ette  Davis,  Dance  Fabiszak,  Mark 
Shurson,  Diane  Poludniak,  Dianne 
Carmody.  THIRD  ROW:  Schea 
Mayfield,  Jeffrey  Stout,  Carol  Bor- 
doshuk,  James  Moynihan,  Kimberly 
Boyne,  Stacy  Coomber,  Mary 
Gavin,  Rhonda  Jackson.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Joseph  Limanowski,  Theresa 
Hovick,  Cynthia  Burzynski,  Jayne 
Davis,  Richard  Cordes,  Beth  Staab, 
Karen  Ferriell. 
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Student  Life  Advisers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Christina 
Adams,  Lynne  Kutcher,  Chuck 
Sacco,  Lazette  Lee,  Kim  Curtis, 
Alexander  Vaughn,  Victoria  A 
Klein.  SECOND  ROW:  Kris  Ing- 
manson,  Beth  Pfeiffer,  Sheila  Shu 
bat.  Kathleen  Rutz,  Maria  Malahy, 
Randy  Gross,  Rich  Dutton  THIRD 
ROW:  Kathleen  Ann  Szczech, 
Karen  Wapner,  Paula  Miller,  La- 
mont  Erik  Brantley,  Betsy  Freed, 
Catherine  Spurrier,  Rosemary 
McGettigan,  Michael  Holland 
FOURTH  ROW:  Tim  Reilly,  Michael 
Zurek,  Garry  Zeck,  Scott  Sons, 
Connie  Sue  Carnes,  Renee  Neas, 
Kurt  D    Hyzy,  Jerome  Terry 


Student  Life  Advisers— Team  Captains 


FIRST  ROW  left  to  right  Cathy 
Wright,  Margot  Rod.  Elizabeth 
Freed,  Lamont  Brantley.  Carol  Bor- 
doshuk,  Jim  Moynihan,  Chuck  Neal. 
Jennifer  Spahn.  SECOND  ROW 
Tom  Allen,  Clyde  Schmeltzer,  Kim 
Boyne.  Lee  Childers,  Joyce  Pilgrim. 
Jim  Roff.  Connie  Sue  Carnes.  Frank 
Keck.  Tim  Flodin.  Lindsay  Solone 
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Student  Programming  Council 


The  Student  Programming  Council  is  the  major  co-cur- 
ricular  programming  body  on  the  SIU-C  campus.  Consist- 
ing of  eleven  specialized  committees,  SPC  provides  a  varied 
program  for  many  interests.  Funding  for  SPC  is  derived 
from  student  fees,  thus  it  is  fitting  that  students  are  re- 
sponsible for  program  development.  Chairpersons  with 
student  committee  members  develop  and  maintain  original 
and  traditional  student  oriented  programming. 

Through  the  volunteer  efforts  of  SPC  committees,  the 
SIU-C  community  is  presented  with  over  800  programs 
such  as  Homecoming,  Parents'  Day,  Springfest,  and  E- 
night  annually.  SPC  also  provides  numerous  speakers,  trips, 
concerts,  videos  and  movies  at  reasonable  costs  to  students. 


1 .  Glenn  Stolar.  Center  Programming  Chair 

2.  Cory  Esaki.  New  Horizons 

3.  Rick  Robbins.  Executive  Chair 

4.  Dale  Shepard.  Promotions  Chair 

5.  Shauna  Hagopian,  Travel  and  Rec  Chair 

6.  Akbar  Yoossefpour.  Films  Chair 

7.  Joe  Colliflower.  Fine  Arts  Chair 

8.  Carol  Moran,  Special  Events  Chair 

9.  Kurt  Karlenzig.  Consorts  Chair 

10.  Joan  Bretsch.  Expressive  Arts  Chair 
NOT  PICTURED:  Tom  Sports.  Spirit  Chair 

Bjorn  Reddington,  Video  Chair 
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Telpro 


Telpro  is  the  SIU-C  student  radio  and  television  production 
company.  The  two-fold  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
produce  programs  for  possible  broadcast  on  WSIU-TV  and 
WSIU-FM  and  to  provide  students  with  valuable  practical 
experience  on  studio  equipment.  A  variety  of  programs  are 
produced  each  semester  including  music,  drama  and  in- 
structional shows.  Through  production  work  the  members 
gain  knowledge  of  and  competence  in  their  areas  of  interest 
in  the  broadcast  industry. 


FIRST  ROW:  Derrick  White.  SECOND  ROW-lett  to  right:  Thomas  Zim- 
merman. Tom  Rotunno,  Ann  Buchman,  Patrice  Maenza.  Charles  Mills, 
Bernadette  Davis,  Lauren  Reaugh 
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Trap  and  Skeet  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Julie  Btucki.  Dave  Diller.  Freddy  Rincon.  Luis 
Vazguez,  Ken  Harris,  April  McGaughy.  SECOND  ROW:  Joe  Szewculak. 

The  purpose  of  the  SIU-C  Trap  and  Skeet  Club  is  to 
promote  an  interest  in  shooting  sports  of  all  kinds,  to 
promote  fellowship  through  mutual  interest,  to  encourage 
good  sportsmanship  among  members  and  to  compete  with 
other  university  and  college  organizations. 


Frank  Sobieski,  Jeff  Gorham.  Keith  Heaton,  Michael  Cusack.  C.  Richard 
Gruny. 


'        ■•         B 
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Undergraduate  Student  Organization 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Angie  Cler,  Leanne  Borgstrom,  Deadra  Walton. 
Karen  Wolf,  Stephanie  Jackson,  Rita  Stout.  SECOND  ROW:  George 
Madellin,  Lori  Abney.  Susan  Drone,  Lauren  Boswell.  THIRD  ROW:  Ronald 
Orr,  Judy  Vonderheide.  Roy  James,  Marcia  Sasman,  Martin  Kulp.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Michael  Murk,  Jim  Weber,  Stephen  Fisherkeller,  Roger  Bauers, 
Bridgitte  Anderson,  Brandon  Freed.  FIFTH  ROW:  Samuel  Sowemimo. 
Dana  Davidson,  John  Dunning,  Steve  Brucki,  Denise  Rozhon,  Bruce  Stap- 
ley,  Naomi  Nimrod.  SIXTH  ROW:  Lamont  Brantley,  Michael  Greathouse, 
Chuck  Beveridge,  Bradley  Boggs,  Dan  Hanson.  Jo  Ferrero,  Jim  Schielen, 
Joel  Natkin,  Tracey  Stenbeck,  Bob  Holmes,  Brian  Scholfield. 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Meg  Andrew,  Assistant  to  the  President;  Jerry 
Cook,  President;  Fritz  Levenhagen,  Vice  President;  Mike  Greathouse,  Legis- 
lative Liaison.  SECOND  ROW:  Chris  Comer,  Student  Welfare  Commis- 
sioner. Bob  Holmes.  Housing,  Tuition,  and  Fees  Commissioner;  Ron 
Janarek.  Finance  Commissioner,  Lauren  Boswell.  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
missioner; Steve  Brucki,  Chief-of-Staff;  Jerry  Chickerillo,  Advisory  Chief- 
of-Staff;  Lisa  Muenzer.  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Sharon  Harward, 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  Undergraduate  Student  Organization  (USO)  is  the 
largest  official  recognized  constituency  at  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Representing  over  20,000  undergraduates,  USO 
stresses  student  advocacy  and  provides  a  wide  range  of 
services  such  as  the  Book  Co-op,  the  Saluki  Saving  Cards, 
and  the  Student  Telephone  Directory.  The  USO  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experience  through 
their  work  on  one  of  several  commissions,  and  to  provide 
input  into  many  aspects  of  the  University  through  ap- 
pointments to  various  campus-wide  boards  and  committees. 
The  USO  also  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  students  and 
the  Carbondale  community  through  appointments  to  vari- 
ous city-wide  boards  and  committees.  Carbondale  Clean-Up 
Day  is  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  USO  has 
worked  at  improving  student-community  relations.  The 
USO  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Student  Center. 
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Valley  Girls 
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WIDB 


1. 

Ray  Wieczorek 

6 

Bob  Johnson 

11 

Jim  Hagarty 

2. 

Chris  Mroz 

7. 

Shelli  Von  Boeckman 

12 

Loran  Gent 

3 

Marilyn  Melvin 

8. 

Linda  Vlasak 

13 

Tom  Piazza 

4. 

Sandy  Lambrinos 

9. 

Deb  Werner 

14 

Pat  Continuity 

5 

Amy  Promotion 

10 

John  Bernstein 

15 

Liz  Ellsworth 

16.  Les  Nesman 

17.  Sharon  Froemke 

18.  Art  Svornik 

19.  Christine  Porter 

20.  Kathy  Balamos 


Bunny  Greiman 
Jane  Pauley 
Mike  Fisch 
Doug  Dillard 
Greg  Warmouth 
Dan  Manella 
Jim  Baer 
Jana  Miller 
29.  Terry  Shaugnessy 
30    Tim  Johnson 

31.  Brian  R.  Plout 

32.  Sue  Morz 

33.  Charles  B'garles 

34.  Marcia  Sasman 

35.  Tom  Wolfe 

36.  Bruce  Gaston 

37.  Tony  Uhlich 

38.  Wancy  Babin 

39.  Mike  Howe 

40.  Bob  Feller 

41 .  Rick  Hutchinson 

42.  Bob  Roos 

43.  Vic  Lentini 
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A  Flights — Seniors 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bryan 
Browning.  Jeff  Triphahn,  Lori 
Jones.  Greg  Johnson,  Evan  Rush- 
ing, Steve  Scheuber,  Todd  Carna- 
han.  SECOND  ROW:  Darryl  Brown, 
Tom  Purple,  Bob  George,  Bob  Esk- 
ridge,  Dave  Dietrich.  THIRD  ROW: 
Fred  Boucher,  Paul  Copeland.  Roy 
James,  John  Lucas.  T.J.  Lapsys, 
Mark  Milham.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Bryan  Warner.  Steve  Kappel,  Joe 
Ferrero,  Bill  Biergaum,  Miki  Bris- 
tow.  Chuck  Groh. 


Wk  ::^s%M&. 


B  Flights— Juniors 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Kirk 
Shephard.  Ed  Camis,  Steve  Beany, 
Eva  Tate,  Mike  Bristow,  Lydia 
Davis,  Jeff  Lobermeier,  Erick  Ken- 
dall. SECOND  ROW:  Tim  Broeking, 
Harrison  Axum,  Bill  Pitchford, 
Steve  Mentel.  Charier  Ostrom, 
Matt  DeToy.  THIRD  ROW:  Brad 
Freeman,  Mark  Sanderson,  Dave 
Grassle,  Chris  Sucher,  Paul  Schir- 
mer. 
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C  &  D  Flights— Sophomores 


FIRST  ROW-lefl  to  right:  Ed 
Manier.  Jeff  Thomas.  Mylinda 
Pechendio.  Dave  Cooper,  James 
Moynihan.  SECOND  ROW:  John 
Strueter,  Dan  Nance.  Carol  Wilson. 
Tim  McCourt,  Laura  Norwich. 
THIRD  ROW:  Steve  Perenchio, 
Greg  Siegrist,  Princess  Solomon. 
Jeff  Krebs.  Charles  Causey.  Mark 
Cousins.  FOURTH  ROW:  Terry  Zim- 
merman, Pat  LaVanway.  Todd 
Ganager,  Kevin  Harris,  Gary  Works, 
Mike  Zimmerman,  Randal  Miller, 
Anthony  Austwick,  Terry  Johnson, 
Tim  Walch,  Jane  Rielly.  Wilheim 
Eberle,  Maria  Erickson,  Kris  Ing- 
manson,  Geoff  Biederman,  George 
Riuas. 


E  &  F  Flights— Freshmen 
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Agriculture  Student  Advisory  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Debbie 
Tull.  Mari  Beth  Ignaszak.  Tim  L. 
Becker,  Randy  Mathias.  Tim  Haar- 
mahn.  Godwin  Adeniyi.  Kevin  Per- 
kins. Mark  Brazinski.  SECOND 
ROW:  William  A.  Doerr.  Jeff 
Swiatlo.  Ray  W.  Gvillo.  Angie  Mot- 
ley, Joan  Lanham.  Melissa  L.  Wolf. 
Sara  Temmen,  Marty  Leonard. 
THIRD  ROW:  Terry  Neisler.  Donald 
F.  Schmitz.  Dan  Sexton,  Mark 
Metz,  Kevin  Heiden.  Jim  Miller. 
Andy  Mason,  Dave  Beccue,  Kevin 
Schwab. 


Agribusiness  Economics  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Mike 
Anderson,  Angie  Motley,  Tami 
Schaafsma,  Mark  Metz,  Doug 
Johnson,  Sara  Temmen.  SECOND 
ROW:  Theresa  Nordwall.  Brian 
Lange,  Andy  Mason,  Brian  Mc- 
Greer,  Don  Henrichs,  Eric  Bram- 
meier.  Jeff  Lathrop.  THIRD  ROW: 
Bill  Johnson,  Kevin  Beckemeyer, 
Kevin  Perkins.  Paul  Adcock.  Mike 
Albers,  John  Hughey.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Brad  Hatfill,  Tim  Haarmann, 
Kevin  Miller,  Jim  Miller,  Dave  Bec- 
cue. Dr  Walter  J.  Wills. 
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Alpha  Phi  Alpha 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Tyrail 
Williams,  David  Pompey,  Victor 
Simpkins.  Marcus  Maltbia.  Jerry 
Claudio,  Derwin  Richardson.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Michael  Jones.  Larry 
Gordon.  Larry  James.  Kevin  Perk- 
ins. Curtis  McDaniel  III,  Jeffrey 
Barkstall.  Steve  McKinley,  Mark 
Davis,  Anthony  J.  Jackson,  Derrick 
Johnson,  Booker  Clay,  Troy  Brown, 
Richard  Gardner,  Michael  Jackson. 


Alpha  Angels 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Terri 
Pitts.  Claudette  Hayes.  Vergia  A. 
Frahklin.  Linda  R.  Baker,  Monica 
Mayes,  Missy  Gardner  SECOND 
ROW:  Twila  Lauander.  Erica  Gin- 
wright,  Renee  Turman,  Sharon 
Gardner,  Sandra  Houston,  Tondalia 
Brown,  Debbie  Williams,  Marauia 
Lewis,  Francine  Lawrence,  Darnisha 
Dockery,  Tessa  Marshal.  THIRD 
ROW:  Rosita  Carter,  Danelle  Hill, 
Angela  Jones.  Debra  Goldson, 
Brenda  Walker,  Tawanda  Johnson. 
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Accounting  Society 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Dave 
Rodgers.  Wendy  Walker.  Mary  Lee- 
mon,  Beth  Eberhardt,  Sandy  Pap- 
pas.  Janilyn  Daily.  SECOND  ROW: 
Joe  Kristian,  Steve  Klasek.  Deanne 
Stegeman.  Melonie  Greatline.  Brian 
Robinson,  Charles  Steinbrecher. 
THIRD  ROW:  Dr  Marvin  Tucker. 
Paul  Schmidt.  Charles  Comer,  John 
Kasser,  Russ  Creely 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


FIRST  ROW  left  to  right:  Laurie 
Stowell,  Becky  Pitts.  Kathy  Potu- 
cek.  Amy  Novara,  Liz  Home. 
SECOND  ROW:  Debbie  Fletcher, 
Judith  Mills.  Kimberly  Vgalini,  Jean 
Wood,  Wendy  Salberg,  Lynda  Kent- 
ner,  Susan  Sobosenski,  Stacey 
Muns,  Marcia  Fletcher.  THIRD 
ROW:  Bobbie  Baugh.  Cheryl  Jones, 
Debra  Saucrhage,  Laura  Roy,  Carol 
Reeve,  Marie  Martin,  Amanda 
Smith,  Maureen  Franke,  Michelle 
Barry,  Andrea  Miller,  Cathy  Fields, 
Ann  Kadel.  FOURTH  ROW:  Ann 
Gleason,  Laura  Oberc,  Cissy  Foley, 
Pam  Toder.  Tracey  Tucker.  Nancy 
Haack,  Cheryl  Navatril.  Beth  Hamil- 
ton, Julie  Kelly,  Marcia  Staples, 
Elizabeth  Meya,  Diana  Crows. 
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Alpha  Gamma  Rho 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Dean 
Elder,  Harli  Pritchard,  Larry  DeSut- 
ter,  Tom  Sears.  Alan  Jackson,  Jeff 
Dossett,  Scott  Welge.  SECOND 
ROW:  Lonnie  Colley,  Brent  Bo- 
secker,  Kraig  Powell,  Joe  Young. 
Joe  Walker,  Byron  Stalllngs,  Glen 
Nyman,  Mark  Taylor,  Brett  Ward. 
THIRD  ROW:  Todd  Beatty.  Rodney 
Schnidt.  Dan  Sexton.  Doug  La- 
tham, Jim  Schielein,  Mark  Smith, 
Mom  Taylor,  Steve  Quick,  Kirk 
Langham.  Dave  Beccue.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Roger  Carr,  Rich  Geiger,  Bob 
Lane.  Jim  Miller,  Ray  Guillo.  Terry 
Becker,  Mike  Nauman,  Bill  Doan, 
Lee  DeSmith,  John  Verstegen 
FIFTH  ROW:  Craig  Brazelton,  John 
Brazinski,  Mark  Brazinski,  Jim  Bra- 
zinski,  Mitch  Ryan. 


Amateur  Radio  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Norela 
Mokhtar,  Jose  A.  Lotito,  Mike 
Hoshiko.  Advisor;  Richard  Saul. 
Freddy  Rincon,  David  Smeltzer. 
SECOND  ROW:  Greg  Drezdzon. 
Howard  Ganden,  Len  Wesolowski, 
Lincoln  E.  Singer,  Romuald  Eckols, 
Christopher  Pavlick.  THIRD  ROW: 
Harry  M.  Ruetschlin,  Alexander  M. 
Fine,  Wayne  E.  Elseth,  Fernando. 
Ares,  Jay  Freeman,  Darren  Haney. 
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American  Institute  of  Architects 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Kay 
Wolf,  L.N.  Davis,  Margie  Trio,  Sec- 
retary; Jacque  Perez,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Craig  Hansen,  President;  Mike 
Harr.  SECOND  ROW:  Sharon  Ehl- 
mann,  Tom  Lovetere,  Pat  Duekee, 
Randy  Moore,  Mary  Ellen  Goode, 
Robert  Sims.  THIRD  ROW:  Rex 
Eisenhauer,  Daniel  G.  Hansen, 
Dave  Shillinglaw,  Todd  Delfosse, 
Treasurer;  Greg  Nordtuedt,  Shaun 
Druckmiller. 


American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Melissa 
Garfinkle,  Michele  Summers.  Ka- 
nika  R'Klil,  Sarah  L.  Reep.  Deborah 
Brown,  Barbara  Bartholomew. 
SECOND  ROW:  Sue  Norris,  Jill 
Joseph,  Karen  S.  Guth,  Theresa  J. 
Holly,  Paula  Pilolla,  Maureen  Peter- 
son, Sue  Carlson,  Bobbi  J.  Fouts, 
Christine  Ferronyalka,  Harriette 
Burks.  THIRD  ROW:  Paul  Murphy, 
Donna  Green,  Rebecca  Stroller, 
Lisa  Tapella,  Linda  Gaither,  Kathy 
Shishilla,  Judy  Pellum,  Judy  Von- 
derheide.  Julie  Brabowski.  Pam  Al- 
bers,  Carla  Ross,  Toni  Craig,  Doug 
Busher,  Lisa  Lenhardt,  Scott  A. 
Brower.  Joe  Connell. 
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Association  of  Legal  Students 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Diane 
Davis,  Mary  Beth  Jessop,  Pennee 
M.  Hale.  Janet  Gauthier,  Molly 
Chaplinsky,  Kathy  Bening,  Pauletta 
Morse.  Advisor.  SECOND  ROW: 
Stacy  Sherman,  Lisa  Cowgur,  Ken- 
nedy M.  Russell  Jr.,  Amy  Novara, 
Elissa  Lockwood,  Amy  Quint,  De- 
nise  Lowdermilk,  Jean  Marie  De- 
Fries.  THIRD  ROW:  Laurine  BaKa- 
lar,  Brenda  DeVries,  Cindy  Rogers. 
Patty  Gandy.  Katie  Reilly,  Kelly 
Murphy,  Carolyn  Jones  Nesbitt. 
Tammy  Pfrimmer. 


Black  Affairs  Council 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Karriem 
M.  Shariati.  Zinita  Jo  Williams. 
SECOND  ROW:  Karyn  Leftridge. 
Shirley  J.  Hogsett,  Ruth  I.  Lewis, 
Audrey  M.  Wilson,  Tammie  Russell. 
THIRD  ROW:  William  Miller,  Clive 
W.  Neish,  George  Medellin,  Kevin 
M.  Valentine.  Derwin  Richardson. 
Grayling  Brown,  Matt  Cunning- 
ham. 
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Black  Fire  Dancers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Leslie 
Lasenby,  Linda  Sykes.  Gina  Henry, 
Michelle  Renee  Hatch.  Tonoa  Kit- 
trehh.  Tolliccia  Davis.  SECOND 
ROW:  Camelia  Terrell.  Zandra  Har- 
ris, Lynette  Beamon,  Andrea  Rober- 
son,  Letitia  Richardson,  Faye  Sub- 
lett,  Charmaine  Harris.  Trina  Davis. 
THIRD  ROW:  Deadra  Walton,  Les- 
lie Cole,  Shirley  Hogsett,  Patricia 
Lynn  Hampton,  Sandra  Dee  Wil- 
liams, Willie  Davis.  Tracy  Holliway. 
Sandra  Houston,  Tammy  Bell,  Leah 
Grinnage.  Cloteria  Slider. 
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Black  Togetherness  Organization 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Andre 
Patrice  Bowers,  Areatha  Spaulding, 
Tedella  Gowans.  Michelle  Tate. 
SECOND  ROW:  Travis  Davidson. 
Ronald  Gore  Jr.,  Roderick  Tolbert, 
Reginald  Pruitt,  Arnold  Ross  Es- 
quire. Advisor;  Darryl  Chavers. 
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Block  and  Bridle 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Lyn- 
don Hambleton,  Lucy  Mosbacher. 
Marty  Schlieper,  Secretary;  Jeff 
Smith.  Joe  Kirkpatrick,  President. 
SECOND  ROW:  Scott  Nuedeck, 
Vance  Hambleton.  Debbie  Tull, 
John  Tuthill,  Vice  President;  Ron 
Werner.  Beth  Baldwin,  Gary  Dan- 
iels, Advisor.  THIRD  ROW:  Pete 
Little,  Robert  Bowie.  Steve  Lo- 
schen.  Dan  Henebry,  Laura  Kruger, 
Janet  Ruddy,  David  Smith. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Bryan  Coulson. 
Danny  Ahron.  Randy  McMahon, 
Mike  Bierman,  Don  McMurtry,  Dar- 
rel  Smith,  John  Kabat,  Blair  Mason. 
FIFTH  ROW:  Mary  Gaither,  Mary 
Jones.  Mark  Sneed.  Chris  Mitchell, 
Mark  Kabat.  Rich  Talbert,  Brian 
Burns,  Cliff  Wilson.  SIXTH  ROW: 
Jr  Gaither.  Willie  Meiner,  Karen 
Leavitt,  John  Haggart,  Shannon 
Emmons,  Doug  McNeely,  Allen 
Jackson,  Bryon  Stallings,  Mark 
Smith,  Doug  Latham,  Dean  Eider, 
Mark  Taylor  SEVENTH  ROW:  Ed 
Clark,  Craig  Brazelton,  Richard 
Dwyer,  Dan  Sexton,  Treasurer;  Joe 
Walker,  Brent  Bosecker,  Craig 
Schroeder 


Clothing  and  Textiles  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Maureen 
Malahy,  Treasurer;  Jeanette  Wey, 
Vice  President;  Jacqui  Malizia, 
President;  Jan  Novie,  Secretary 
SECOND  ROW:  Lori  VonPoncke, 
Cynthia  Allard,  Social  Chairman; 
Karen  Nowicki,  Caryne  Mcintosh, 
Kim  Jarosz,  Barbara  Jarrett,  Cindy 
Shull.  Andrea  Jones,  Kathi  O'Sul- 
livan,  Paula  Johnson  THIRD  ROW: 
Kathy  Taushe,  Jackie  Corrigan, 
Julie  Shepard.  Lynn  Milham.  Carla 
Sullenberger,  Christy  Kasbee,  Cyn- 
thia Peterson,  Donna  Schmidt,  Lulu 
Excarza.  FOURTH  ROW:  Sharon 
Calloway,  Pam  Matthews,  Ramona 
Erikson,  Martha  Dietzen,  Melissa 
Holzer 
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Council  of  University  Scholars 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Brent 
Neas,  Lori  Schmidt,  Susan  Rausch, 
Pam  Moran,  Dave  Campbell,  Pres- 
ident. SECOND  ROW:  Janette 
Gerdes,  Cheryl  Dukes.  THIRD 
ROW:  Sue  Nogan,  Cliff  Wilson, 
Treasurer;  Julie  Helmick,  Cherie 
Van,  Nancy  Wulf.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Robert  Boyd,  Robyn  Pauli,  Secre- 
tary: Susan  Walch,  Beth  Herten- 
stein.  Matt  Begeske.  FIFTH  ROW: 
Greg  Sutton,  Martha  Schlieper, 
Vice-President:  Brian  Coleman. 
SIXTH  ROW:  Tammy  Prange, 
Charles  Victor,  Doug  Maisells, 
Susan  Sarkauskas,  Kevin  Terry. 


Daily  Egyptian 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bob 
Green,  Jennifer  Phillips,  John 
Schrag,  Sheila  Washington,  Cindi 
Rector,  Duane  Schambert.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Terry  Levecke,  Patric 
Williams,  Debra  Landis,  Jeanna 
Hunter,  James  Derk,  Don  Stribling, 
Alan  Cockrell,  Ruth  Harmon,  Chris 
Kade,  Bill  Yong.  THIRD  ROW:  Bob 
Delaney,  Sharon  Shaw,  Jay  Small, 
Shari  Chisenhall,  Abigail  Kimmel. 
JoAnn  Marciszewski,  Bill  Harmon. 
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Delta  Zeta 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Judy 
Solarz.  Sandi  Ribolzi,  Teresa  Kon- 
kowski.  Kathleen  A  Schill.  Wendi 
S.  Lawnthal,  Jill  Suzanne  Snow. 
SECOND  ROW  Janilyn  Danly. 
Theresa  Lucchesi,  Laura  Musick, 
Ten  Hall,  Kimberly  K.  Parker,  Eliza- 
beth J.  Schill.  THIRD  ROW  Cyn- 
thia J.  Murphy,  Donna  Jean  Set- 
tles, Connie  Sue  Carnes,  Kelly 
Fullerton,  Naomi  N  Nimrod,  Susan 
Thuney,  Darice  Fabiszak,  Kathy 
Kirk,  Loretta  Harris,  Linda  Echart 


Engineering  and  Technology 
Joint  Student  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  George 
F.  Collins  III,  Sue  Prescott.  Presi- 
dent and  ASME  Representative, 
Harold  Zintel.  SECOND  ROW. 
David  Howlett,  Paul  L.  Egges,  Sec- 
retary; Sandy  Sherman  THIRD 
ROW:  Alexander  Vaughn,  Law- 
rence J.  Maher  II,  Representative; 
Richard  Ross  Evely,  Representa- 
tive; Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Associate 
Dean. 
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Forestry  Club 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Brenda 
Scott,  Clarence  Lingle,  Kevin 
Schultz,  Jim  McEvoy,  Pegg 
O'Laughlin.  SECOND  ROW:  Lisa 
Lyon,  Mark  Meyer,  Jeff  Swiatlo. 
Mike  Provost,  Bill  Calvert,  Joan 
Lanham,  Sandy  Smith.  THIRD 
ROW:  Karen  Selboe,  Mike  Tanner, 
Larry  Phillips,  Cindy  Green,  Melissa 
Wolf.  Joe  Hall,  Don  Hall,  Dave 
Holden,  Kevin  Curran,  Dave  Sigler. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Terry  Heisler,  Brian 
Cook,  Karla  Schrader,  Randall 
Derenport,  Matt  McGowan,  Tom 
Dearlove,  Tony  Jones,  Doug  Nich- 
ols, Dave  Hynds. 


Geography  Club 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Dr. 
Doyne  Horsely,  Advisor;  Judy  Spill- 
man,  Cathy  Allen,  Elizabeth  Liew, 
Dale  Cooney,  Dr.  David  Arey, 
Chairman.  SECOND  ROW:  Mike 
Bottlemeny,  Paul  Nagale.  Mark  Jes- 
sels.  Charles  Wells.  Steve  Lasaine. 
THIRD  ROW:  Fred  Murray,  Joe 
Surdyk. 
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Inter- Fraternity  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Joe 
Blonski,  Vice-President;  Rita  Harris, 
Graduate  Assistant;  Daniel  P.  Nad 
ler.  President.  SECOND  ROW: 
Mark  S.  Duda.  Secretary,  Jerry 
Bevignani.  Rush  Chairman;  Dan 
Sexton,  Treasurer.  NOT  PIC- 
TURED: Jim  Miller,  Public  Rela- 
tions. 


Inter-Greek  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Julianne 
Kelly,  Panhellenic  President;  Victor 
Simpkins,  Panhellenic  President; 
Pat  McNeil,  Assistant  Director 
of  Student  Development— Advisor 
of  Inter-Greek  Council;  Daniel  P. 
Nadler,  President,  Inter- Fraternity 
Council.  SECOND  ROW:  Frank  D 
Keck  III,  Public  Relations  Coordi- 
nator; Joanne  E.  Elia,  Vice-Chair- 
man; John  Steinway,  Chairman; 
Deborah  J.  Witter,  Secretary; 
Clyde  Schmelzer,  Treasurer.  THIRD 
ROW:  Mat  Cunningham,  Karen 
Leftridge,  William  Arnold.  Amelia 
Zarski,  Laura  Roy.  Sherry  L  Moore, 
Lori  Rosenbaum.  DeLois  M.  Porter, 
Pam  Petrow,  Michael  F.  Meschler 
Jr.  FOURTH  ROW:  James  Buko- 
vich,  Jim  Shetler,  Tim  Quick,  Stevt 
Freiburg,  Rich  Witt,  Mark  Brazinski, 
Dwayne  C.  Dixon,  David  J  Gor- 
sage  III,  Darrick  Johnson. 
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International  Students  of  Agriculture 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bashir 
Abubakar,  AM  Lawan,  Watson 
Mwale,  Joseph  Mburu.  SECOND 
ROW:  Shamsi  Deen  Amode.  Sam- 
uel Sowemimo,  Joyce  Mulira.  God- 
win Adeiye.  THIRD  ROW:  Luiw 
Simbuolon,  Millie  B.  Abaru,  Felix 
O.  Adeoye.  Ahmed  Hassan,  Ed- 
ward Aderian,  Clement  Njiti,  Ab- 
dirahman  Msida,  Yusuf  Isiaka, 
Mkala  S.  Lubaki,  Nicholas  Oki- 
pokho. 
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International  Television  Association 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Paul 
Nickols.  Brad  A.  Stein,  Steve  Kro- 
gall.  Bill  Rennolds,  Jeff  Schrantz. 
SECOND  ROW:  Dr  Alan  Richard- 
son, Advisor.  David  Butler,  Therese 
A.  Kelly,  Tracie  DeMack,  Lisa 
Foropoulos.  Mark  Homan,  Jeffrey 
La  Berdia. 
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Kappa  Delta  Pi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Rhonda 
Mehring,  Mary  Urbanek,  Karen 
Allene  Springer,  Kathryn  Bochan- 
tin.  SECOND  ROW;  Dr.  Joyce  Kil- 
lian,  Co- Advisor;  Pamela  Dee 
Camarato,  Janice  Ringwald,  Dr. 
Stephen  J.  Hines,  Co-Advisor 


National  Agri- Marketing  Association 


1 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right  Brenda 
Hill.  Secretary,  Sara  Temmen.  Pres- 
ident. Jim  Miller.  Vice-President; 
JoAnne  Hansen,  Treasurer  SEC- 
OND ROW  Jane  Repovsch.  Nora 
McKilligan.  Walter  J  Wills,  Advisor. 
Jerry  Shupe.  Bill  Dean  THIRD 
ROW  Mark  Brazmski,  Ray  Gvillo. 
Andy  Mason,  Mark  Metz,  Angie 
Motley,  Dave  Beccue. 
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New  English  Organization 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Kathy 
Baker,  Kevin  Eldridge,  John  A.  Lord 
III.  SECOND  ROW:  Matthew  Kirk- 
sey.  Betsy  Freed,  Philip  Graham, 
Advisor;  Ted  Morrissey. 


Phi  Beta  Lambda 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Joan 
Wood,  Patty  Kohne.  President. 
SECOND  ROW:  Ginny  Richerson, 
Advisor;  Jerri  Pig,  Peggy  Ford,  De- 
lores  Griffith,  Alicia  Maynard. 
THIRD  ROW:  Laura  Lembcke,  Carla 
Mosby,  Teresa  Powers,  Dena  Wal- 
ton, Carol  Malick  FOURTH  ROW: 
Darlene  Dunning,  Advisor;  Dave 
Beucher,  June  Joiner,  Michael 
Cruz,  Janet  Ferketich,  Ginger  Wat- 
son, Dave  Pappas,  Michael  Arm- 
strong, Sonja  Ehrat,  Chris  Carter. 
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Phi  Beta  Sigma 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Donell 
Caswell.  Robert  Phyne.  Christopher 
C.  Pryor.  Robert  V  Elmore.  Mat- 
thew F  Cunningham  Jr  SECOND 
ROW:  Darren  A  Rogers,  Joseph 
K  Pembert.  Horatio  Martin,  Zach- 
ery  K  Shaw,  Cleveland  R.  Proffit. 


Phi  Eta  Sigma 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Doug 
Keirn,  President:  John  Joliff,  Vice 
President;  Doug  Barker,  Treasurer: 
Brian  Koontz,  Secretary  SECOND 
ROW:  Gordon  Yapp,  Mark  Sadow- 
ski,  Robin  Bartold,  Craig  Curtin, 
John  Olson.  THIRD  ROW:  Robert 
Tita.  Tom  Eynon,  Faculty  Advisor; 
Bob  Rachford,  Boyd  Stiegman 
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Phi  Kappa  Phi 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Harold 
Kapplan,  Kathy  Cook,  Larry  O'Neill. 
SECOND  ROW:  Darell  Jenkins, 
Carle  Langenhop,  Dick  Wursten, 
Jewell  Friend,  Roland  Keim,  Jane 
S.  Petterson,  Carl  Becker,  Billie 
Jacobini,  Bronislaw  Misztal,  Guest 
Speaker;  Susan  Higginbotham,  Bar- 
bara Zucker. 


Pi  Lambda  Theta 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  Rhonda  Mehring, 
Kathryn  T.  Bochantin,  Kent  Probst, 
Mary  M.  Urbaneh 
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Phi  Alpha  Xi 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Kim  Rip- 
ley, Diane  Beierle.  Peggy  Wilken 
SECOND  ROW:  Dr  Gerald  D. 
Coarts.  Advisor;  Pamela  Heiman, 
Christy  Adams,  Ellen  Massey, 
Sherry  Rai  Schnapp 


Pi  Omega  Pi 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Shirley 
Barber,  President;  June  Joiner,  Vice 
President;  Anita  Mason,  Treasurer; 
Sonia  Ehrat,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary SECOND  ROW:  Barbara  J. 
Hill,  Peggy  Ford,  Christina  Carter, 
Sebrenia  Alexander,  Laura  Lem- 
bcke.  Ginger  Watson,  Penni  Mc- 
Kinney,  Dr.  Beverly  Stitt,  Sponsor 
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Public  Relations  Student  Society 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bob 
Bailey,  Brian  O'Brien,  Leighann 
Hirtz,  Don  Bergstrom,  Barbara 
Shooh,  Cathy  Philbin,  Maggie  Bie- 
derbech.  SECOND  ROW:  Terry 
Bell.  Karen  Rissier,  Elzey  Roberts, 
Maria  J.  Shoop,  Maria  Caldwell, 
Jeff  Buenting,  Dorris  K.  Harrah, 
Nancy  Zehr,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Lance, 
Susan  King.  THIRD  ROW:  Angela 
Titone,  Linda  Hanschman,  Scott 
Mitman,  Leanne  Borgstrom,  Karen 
Wolf.  Sara  Lyter,  Ellen  Kruger. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Babette  Whitney, 
Gina  Mitchell,  Eric  Larson,  Scott 
H.  Blomeley,  Darla  Watkins,  George 
Heinz  Jr.,  Dianne  Meyer,  Judith 
Mills. 


Respiratory  Therapy  Club 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Nancy 
Davis,  Sherry  Griggs.  Gale  M. 
Dryer.  Gigi  Eastman.  SECOND 
ROW:  Lynda  Hillibrenner.  Mark  En- 
loe,  Becci  Richardson,  Kurt  Mc- 
Clain,  Laine  Giovanetto,  Terry  D. 
Amerman,  James  E.  Brown.  David 
R.  Just. 


^     - 
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Saluki  Cheerleaders 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Kathy 
Schwarzkopf.  Jerry  Miller.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Lori  Jones,  Leigh  Barn- 
field.  Kristy  Mullen.  Karla  Coleman, 
Kim  Nalley,  Lori  Cecil,  Lynda 
Franks.  THIRD  ROW:  Scott  Habel, 
Aud  Rusenas,  Peter  Grieder.  Doug 
Garrard,  Keith  Kouba,  Dennis 
Greene,  Joe  Legittino 


Sigma  Pi 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Scott 
Ries,  Fred  Ruffolo.  Chuck  Ostrom, 
Mike  Dixon.  Karl  Von  Heimburg 
SECOND  ROW  Frank  Rubino, 
Kevin  Thomas,  Dave  Landecker, 
Dave  Price.  Dave  Burba  THIRD 
ROW:  Scott  Bentley,  Dale  Perrin. 
Louie  Pukelis.  Scott  Woelfel,  Rick 
Bloemke.  Rich  Witt 
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Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Robert 
C.  Wallace.  Kevin  Potucek,  Daryl 
Musick,  Martin  Thomas  Javor. 
SECOND  ROW:  John  Schneider, 
Tim  Quick.  Miles  Ashby  Douglass. 
Jim  Cullen.  Kevin  Wegner.  THIRD 
ROW:  Dave  Ebeling.  Kenneth  D. 
Dodson.  Scotty  F.  Powell,  Ed  Filler. 
Steven  Pitts.  Bob  Dressier. 


Society  for  Advancement  of  Management 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Brad 
Buske,  Matt  Ward,  Tina  Mantay. 
Larry  Brenstein  SECOND  ROW: 
William  Viering,  Janet  Skorgburg, 
Debbie  Bangart,  Lori  Sigrist,  Linda 
Blaskowski,  Laddie  Blaskowski. 
THIRD  ROW:  Cathy  Cannon.  John 
Williams,  James  Williams,  Chris 
Cabrera,  Carol  Williams.  Larry  Doel- 
ling.  FOURTH  ROW:  Brad  Pukas. 
Kevin  Presny,  Jeff  Donaldson.  Joan 
Boysen,  Lois  Jacobs 
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Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:   Dennis 

Drake.  Jim   Burrows,   Dennis 
Keiffer.  Kevin  Pavlik,   Kent  Deisher. 
Jeff  Deisher,  Jeff  Price,  Mike  Step 
hans.  Jim  Wampach    SECOND 
ROW:   Mike   Moss,   Pat  Hagerty. 
Jeff  Sawyer.  Jo  Weisbruch,   Lydia 
Warrenfeltz,   Brian   Mosby,  Jennifer 
Vincent,   Industrial  Engineer  Norge, 
Jack  Newman— Norge.  THIRD  ROW: 
Jerry  Johnson,  Tyler    Smith,  Bob  Fl 
att,  Rob  Zimmers,  Rodney  Bevis, 
Curt  Brooks,  Andy  Townshend, 
Tom  Monroe,  Doug  Brezina,  Jay 
Grace,  Howard  Spring    FOURTH 
ROW:  Rich  VanLeus,  Rick  Joslin, 
Fred  Meyers,  Jr.,  Mike  Calou.  Doug 
Morris.  Rick  DuVall,  Mike  Vaughn, 
Paul  Turner. 


-  -. 


Society  of  Women  Engineers 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Tim 
Zeigler,  Laurie  Wenger,  Alice  Mar- 
tratt,  Adriane  Kessie.  SECOND 
ROW:  Elizabeth  Meyer,  Marcia 
Fletcher,  Maureen  Greuel,  Jennifer 
Fleckenstein  THIRD  ROW:  Ruth 
Finnegan,  Brian  Pendleton,  Sandy 
Sherman,  Susan  Scanlon,  Gretchen 
Wheat. 
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Tau  Alpha  Phi 


FIRST  ROW:-left  to  right:  Brad 
Wilson,  Anne  Gaylord,  Dennis 
Rapp.  Dave  Howlett.  SECOND 
ROW:  Jeff  Lindsey,  Advisor,  Chang 
Chin-Yu,  Sandy  Sherman,  Brian 
Pendleton,  Lee  Rodgers,  Advisor. 


Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Mark 
Sryninger,  Rory  Heller,  John  Sim- 
mers, Jerry  Schroeder,  Brian 
Greetis,  Jon  Smalstig,  Doug  Mar- 
vel. SECOND  ROW:  Ranee  Miller, 
Joe  Cunetto,  Steve  Dahm,  David 
Gorsage,  Ron  Janarek,  Rod  Reyn- 
olds, Mitch  Hertig  THIRD  ROW: 
Robert  Richardson.  Sylvana  Rich- 
ardson, Mike  Fenili,  Paul  Hooper, 
Scott  Hum,  Frank  Canchola,  Steve 
Cobb.  Ken  Foertsch,  Andy  Free 
man,  Steve  Santerelli.  Dana  Da- 
vidson, Jim  Hill.  Jim  Olsen,  Felix 
Tello,  Mike  Melcher.  Jerry  Stavins, 
Bob   Melcher,   Rory   Mullins 


__        I _ 
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Venezuelan  Student  Association 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Pedro 
Jimenez,  Maria  De  louirdes  Laudo 
Rodriquez,  Carlos  Lauado  Mottola, 
Jazmin  Marko.  Lourdes  Avila, 
Oliveros  Ana  Maria.  SECOND 
ROW:  Manuel  A.  Mesa,  Norysa 
Marguez,  Saul  Marguez,  Luis  Mai 
donado.  Carmen  Rodriguez  "Taty," 
Mario  Garcia,  Alejandra  Riverog, 
Simon  Antonio  Soto,  Ybeth  V 
Oliveros.  Nelson  B.  Oliveros, 
Leamsi  Sangronis,  Maria  M  De- 
Lima.  Roberto  DeLima.  Anna  Maria 
DeLima.  Jose'  Alberto  Vivas,  Bet- 
sabe'  Tovar,  Iraides  Gil,  Patricia 
Castillo,  Jose'  Gabriel  Diaz,  Claudia 
Nunez,  Carlos  Y  Garcia-Qualles, 
Migdy  Alcina 


Weightlifting  Club 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Philip 
Hlavac,  Jerry  Richards,  Biff  Dybas. 
SECOND  ROW:  Lyn  Sykora,  Tony 
Stretch,  Deric  Wisleder,  Robert 
Witt,  Mark  Emery,  Effie  Mitsis 
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Women  In  Communications,  Inc 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Ann 
Pasotrelle,  Elizabeth  Freed,  Presi- 
dent; Laura  Greer.  SECOND  ROW: 
Dawn  Cherie  Jasper,  Teresa  A. 
Burke,  Laura  K.  Schneider. 


Zeta  Phi  Beta 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Leshia 
Williams,  Yvonne  Parker,  Donna 
Ford.  Sonja  Williams.  Deborah 
Granger.  Lisa  Whitefield.  SECOND 
ROW:  Deloria  Elam.  Pamela  Sims, 
Melanie  Valencia  Kelley,  Sylria 
Nard,  Karyn  Leftridge,  Loretta 
Young. 
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Mae  Smith  8 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Bob 
Nimrick,  Andy  Phillipson,  Leo  Har- 
ris. Derrick  Davis.  David  Sweeney, 
Dan  Reavy  SECOND  ROW:  Mark 
Bumb  (R.A.).  Jeff  Kowalczyk,  Da- 
vid Reed,  John  Morris.  Dave 
Tando.  THIRD  ROW:  Craig  Spata, 
Ray  Skillings,  David  Buchanan, 
Kevin  Katzbeck,  Aaron  Smith,  Rob 
Boreham,  Jim  Trible,  John  Paulick. 
Steve  Francque,  Darrick  Zderad, 
Mark  Scowronski,  Greg  Isenberger, 
Dan  Burch,  Steve  Cox,  Mark 
Hoehn,  Rick  Vonderheide,  Jim 
Sasek,  Mark  Czarnecki,  Rommel 
Tagala,  Rich  Seneczko,  Kurt  Jen- 
sen, Tom  Thompson,  Gregg  Hen- 
ning. 


Mae  Smith  10 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Terry 
Green,  Joe  Zake,  Phil  Yarnik.  Roy 
James,  R.A.;  Elmer  Exconde.  Jeff 
Lampe  SECOND  ROW:  Mel  Kirk- 
sey,  Clayton  Fisher,  Richard  Sleeth, 
Dave  Krupa.  Kent  Geary,  Lenny 
Chudzik,  Justin  West  THIRD 
ROW:  Raul  Gird,  Kevin  Drasler, 
Robert  Tita,  Robert  Zimmers,  Bob 
Treece,  Mark  Kiwlor,  Joe  Gannon, 
Rich  Nolan,  Paul  Witzke,  Noel  Lip- 
pert.  FOURTH  ROW:  Hall  Butler, 
Mark  Renner,  Joe  Graves,  David 
Jenkins,  Chris  Lahciev.  Sid  Blanch- 
ard,  Lester  Bohnert,  Greg  Epplin, 
Brent  Wood 
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Schneider  2-3 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Jeff 
Kran,  Kent  Shelton,  Bob  Murphy. 
Jerry  Reedy.  SECOND  ROW:  Te- 
resa Podllrasky,  Martha  Jones, 
Craig  Moffat,  Cheryl  Baughan,  Van 
Bushue.  Greg  Siegrist,  Pete  Jones. 
THIRD  ROW:  Ken  Foster,  Roy  Ok- 
lepek,  Ray  Kennard,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Connie  Reed,  Stu  Ja- 
cobs, Michelle  Morrison,  Beth  Mc- 
Daniel,  Bridget  King,  Martha  Meek. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Dan  Maxwell,  Kate 
Regan,  Donna  Brown,  Vickie  Bug- 
no,  Carla  Zink,  Jim  Sleeman,  Bev- 
erly Berry,  Lynn  Vitale,  Gene  Taylor 
(SRA),  Dan  Sliment  FIFTH  ROW: 
Grant  Mathews,  Jim  Mehrtens, 
Kevin  Blackwell.  G.  Scott  Kanavos, 
Tom  Ferrari,  Mike  McCann,  Mike 
Ohanian,  Sharon  Bordoshuk,  Sue 
Balmes  (SRA|,  Mike  Hathaway, 
John  Katalinich,  Dan  Bogusz 


Schneider  4-6 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Jackie 
Neal,  Annette  Smith.  Tammy  Har- 
low, Jeannie  Henry,  Dan  LaHaic 
SECOND  ROW:  Pam  Nolan.  Amy 
Sullivan,  Lynn  Wessel,  Joan  Riz- 
zardini,  Joyce  Thiems,  Shari 
Berkes  THIRD  ROW  Gene  Bran 
don,  David  Mucha.  Scott  Fert 
Wengler,  William  Dean,  Kevin  Ol 
son,  Annette  Woods,  Don  Sassin, 
Jeff  Smith,  Melissa  Johnson, 
Micky  Leavell.  Jeff  Baine,  Tom  Heb- 
son.  Hank  McRai,  Brent  Neas. 
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Schneider  7-1 1 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Jim 
Luetke,  John  Spuny,  Dwayne  Hick- 
man. John  Lionberger,  Tony  Ro- 
manenyhi.  Mike  Burk,  Dan  Day- 
ringer.  Rick  Phabus.  SECOND 
ROW:  Al  Fruecthl,  John  Larson, 
Dan  Gavin,  Jorge  Orazcu,  Mary 
Karlin,  Greg  McKay,  Tom  Mc- 
Cosky.  THIRD  ROW:  Diane 
Schmidt,  Andy  Berg,  Harry  Feir- 
stein,  Susan  Sorsen.  Mark  Arbiz- 
zani,  Loran  Cheryl,  Mark  Schwartz, 
Gerard  Meyer,  Max  Evans,  Dan 
Travis,  Bill  Norris.  FOURTH  ROW: 
Doug  Johansen,  Pam,  Skip  Taylor, 
Tim  Foran,  Dan  Goldman,  Bev  Rob- 
inson, Elaine  Burclay,  Scott  Perry, 
Debbie  Holstein,  Jerri  Shelton, 
Vicki  Stamatakos,  Shari  Perlmulter, 
Pat  Scott,  Steve  Hunt,  Mike  Boyer, 
Jim  Tomsic,  Per  Wadmark,  Skip 
Taylor,  Karl  Schneiter,  Jim  Rob- 
erts, Dan  Sparks,  David  Kearns, 
Bob  Rash,  James  Cutlett,  Shawn 
Faye,  Andy  Dibbern,  Jeff  Snyders, 
Richard  Thomas,  Chris  White, 
Dave  Prokop,  Mark  B.  Zurliene, 
Jeff  Hoffman,  Bill  Norris. 


Schneider  12-14 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Barb 
Scott,  Soreya  Noon,  Wayne  Heyse, 
Sherri  Norberg,  Shari  Matzelle,  Kim 
Martin,  Kendra  Simpoon,  Julie 
Ichiba,  Jim  Schuberth,  Nancy  Thiel, 
Laura  Michalek,  Sandra  Todd.  Con- 
nie Taylor,  Beth  Kmiec.  SECOND 
ROW:  Jason  Hendricker,  Mark 
Rosebraugh,  Dave  Moore,  Ralph 
D'Onofrio,  Jim  Gribbins,  Joe  Hen- 
ning,  Scott  Parise,  Dennis  Cralley. 
John  Bernstein,  Lee  DeRum,  Frank 
Carr,  Erik  Nelson,  Chip  Soule,  Mark 
Schmitt,  Rob  Dallas.  Jack  Bennett. 
THIRD  ROW:  Deborah  Jones, 
Scott  Raffe,  Susan  Stellhorn. 
Dawnella  Gossett.  Bill  McNicholas. 
Steve  Harlan,  Joe  Richert,  Joe 
Moon,  Gerry  Molloy,  Glen  Hansen, 
Dave  Skinner,  Jeff  Poston,  Scott 
Arrigoni,  Nancy  Kucharski,  Mike 
Credel,  Steve  Ciark,  Pete  Enno, 
Deborah  Smith,  Bob  Denton. 
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Schneider  15-17 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Cliff  Bur 
ditt.  Bob  Flatt.  Patrick  Neal,  Duane 
Jacobs,  Ron  Mriscin,  Billy  Braun. 
Brian  Hovey,  John  Hayward, 
Charles  Goldacker.  SECOND 
ROW:  Kevin  Perry.  Alan  Parello, 
Scott  Green,  Jeff  Lolu,  Mike  Mou- 
ske,  Eric  Lellbach,  Don  Olsen.  Lor- 
rane  Hitchcock.  THIRD  ROW:  Ma- 
rina Ventrelli,  Julie  Lopez.  Sue 
Noean,  James  Benbow,  Alissa 
Friedman,  Ellen  O'Malley,  Carrie 
Odorizzi,  Tammy  Jones,  Joe  Mc- 
Avoy,  Kevin  Brady,  Buddy  Strube, 
Steve  Smith,  Mike  Carr.  Pat  Butler, 
Blennys  Kramer,  Rhonda  Porter. 
FOURTH  ROW:  Larry  Chalem, 
Steve  Staples,  Chris  Yerke,  Cindy 
Hall,  Bob  Schmidt,  Kristie  Katzel. 
Rachel  Snillinglaw,  Linda  Dial,  Paul 
Bassler,  Steve  Albert,  Kurt  Weber. 
Steve  Ekert,  Anay  Register.  Kurt 
Gearditz.  FIFTH  ROW:  Jeff  John- 
son Mark  Kappel,  Joe  Weisbruch, 
Rich  Griffin,  Howard  Joseph,  Kim 
Marshall,  Michelle  Berglund,  Lisa 
Linnenburger,  Dave  Felts,  Scott 
Dehaninaut,  Dave  Gude,  Mike 
Hinchcliffe,  Connie  Clark. 
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Schneider  Hall  Council 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Becky 
Topp,  Theresa  Kruuger,  Connie  Tay- 
lor. Dave  Skinner.  Shari  Matzelle, 
Kathi  Cavanaugh.  SECOND  ROW: 
Larry  Teiman.  Beth  Kmiee,  Debbie 
Holstein.  Sherri  Pearlmutter,  Mark 
Schmitt.  Leisa  Henry.  THIRD  ROW: 
Gerard  Meyer,  Jeff  Baines,  Linda 
Dial.  Sherri  Norbarg. 


Triad  Executive  Council 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  P.C. 
Smith,  Treasurer;  Robb  Frank,  Pres- 
ident; Marshall  E.  Hauge,  Vice  Pres- 
ident; James  Swift,  Secretary. 
SECOND  ROW:  Christy  Wyrostek. 
President  of  BAC;  Blane  Roberts, 
Chairman  of  Safety  and  Mainte- 
nance; Jay  M.  Henry.  President  of 
AAC;  Martin  D.  Kulp.  President  of 
WAC;  Marianne  Winters.  Advisor. 
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University  Park  Programming  Board 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Carol 
Dombroski,  Secretary;  Laurie  Schu- 
macher, Treasurer;  Ernest  Meyer. 
President;  Patrick  Brunory.  First 
semester  Vice  President.  SECOND 
ROW:  Bob  Browne,  Judi  Radtke, 
Larry  Tantilla.  Brian  Grieg  THIRD 
ROW:  Vernon  Auld,  Brian  Richard 
son,  Kelly  Bowe,  Paul  Sauer,  Sec- 
ond semester  Vice  President. 
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Thompson  Point  Executive  Council 


Groups  and  Organizations 


Thompson  Point  Executive  Council  (TPEC)  is  the  student 
government  council  for  the  residents  of  Thompson  Point.  It 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  executive  board,  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  residence  hall  serving  as  president,  and 
two  representatives  from  each  residence  hall  serving  as 
vice  presidents  to  the  Social,  Recreational  Activities  Council 
(SRAC)  and  the  Cultural  and  Educational  Council  (CEAC). 
Also  included  on  this  council  are  the  Thompson  Point 
Newspaper,  The  Pointer,  and  the  Thompson  Point  Sound- 
room  Committee,  which  provides  music  for  the  dining  hours, 
dances,  and  other  Thompson  Point  activities.  The  committee 
as  a  whole  provides  a  social,  recreational,  and  cultural 
environment  for  the  residents. 

1 .  Teresa  Derringer.  Vice  President  of  CEAC 

2.  Michael  Stagner,  President 

3.  Kimberly  Boyne.  Secretary 

4.  Michael  Greathouse.  Treasurer 

5.  Rick  Carney 
6  Mark  Case 

7.  Kevin  Treece 

8.  Robert  Butler 

9.  Chriss  Trotter 

10.  Tony  Carwyle 

1 1 .  Jean  LaFauce 

12.  Phil  Durham 
13  Susan  Sturick 

14.  Johanna  Howett 

15.  Lazette  Lee 

16.  Michael  McConachie,  TPEC  Advisor 

17.  Brian  Noonan 
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Cultural  Educational  Activities  Committee 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Art 
Reeves,  Debbie  Kronowitz,  Teresa 
Derringer,  Suzanne  Smith,  Bob 
Chybicki.  SECOND  ROW:  Rick 
Gant,  Tim  Schubert,  Greg  Hurd, 
Dave  Rennegarbe,  Joe  Surdyk. 


Social  Recreational  Activities  Committee 


FIRST  ROW-left  to  right:  Cheryl 
Dukes,  Roni  Jankowski,  Jayne 
Rose  Garcia,  Heuke  Kimbark.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Pam  Murphy,  Dave 
Sigler,  Dho  Obedeza,  John  Vidmar, 
Todd  Cunningham.  Not  Pictured 
Rick  Gant. 
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Bailey 


1 

Kenneth  Boland 

33 

Phil  Borowski 

2 

John  Benson 

34 

Gary  Barkley 

3. 

Mark  Misiunas 

35 

Ken  Gilford 

4 

Dave  Depino 

36 

Doug  Matulis 

5 

Chuck  Sacco 

37. 

Rob  Proctor 

6 

Curt  Means 

38 

Rick  McDaniel 

7. 

Bill  Blowers 

39. 

Steve  Fricke 

8 

Dan  Weiss 

40 

Rich  Talluer 

9. 

Mike  Malic 

41 

Ken  Dulik 

10 

Tom  Quinlan 

42 

James  Copeland 

11 

Thomas  Rock 

43 

Tony  Gaskew 

12 

Scott  Thompson 

44 

Lester  Williams 

13 

Brian  Noonan 

45 

Mike  McGinnis 

14 

Tom  Phelan 

46 

Doug  Eastham 

15 

Cliff  Porter 

47. 

Pete  Rechenberg 

16 

Jody  Williamson 

48 

Mike  Mindar 

17. 

Ty  Pratt 

49 

Bill  Hood 

18 

Ed  Blissett 

50 

Todd  Parillo 

19 

Bob  Butler 

51 

Shelton  Mallow 

20. 

Rick  Reinecke 

52 

Tom  McGrinners 

21. 

Barry  Deertz 

53 

David  Welch 

22 

Jim  Ludeman 

54 

Tom  Tompkins 

23 

Jim  Allen 

55. 

Michael  Greathouse 

24 

Todd  Blodgett 

56 

Chic  Pierman 

25 

Tyrone  Branch 

57 

Matthew  Schrage 

26 

Tom  Murphy 

58 

John  Osthus 

27 

John  Infante 

59. 

Loren  Clark 

28 

Gerry  Lepinski 

60 

Kris  Siejko 

29 

Don  Malone 

61 

Albert  Journey 

30 

Tom  Walsh 

62 

Geoff  Biedermann 

31 

Jeff  Hawkins 

63 

Chuck  Reed 

32 

Mike  Bradley 

64 

Martin  Calvert 
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FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Sharon  Brown.  Kim  Dalziel.  Linda  Szymaniak, 
Carole  Byers  SECOND  ROW:  Julie  Kurse.  Maggie  Ambrose.  Joan  Boysen. 
Dawn  Oberman.  Lynn  Haber,  Jennifer  Hardy,  Deborah  Hartley,  Jullie  Kolb. 
THIRD  ROW:  Mary  Hogan,  Geri  Rebstock,  Jill  Baker,  Peggy  Beerup,  Carol 
Banitis,    Heidi    Ramos,    Kim    Schroyer,    Pam    Morgan,    Debbie    Montez. 


FOURTH  ROW:  Connie  Zisk,  Angie  Borgerson,  Anita  Havener,  Tammy 
Nelson.  Carol  Barnes,  Sandy  Lipetz.  Roni  Jankowski,  Terri  Bolton,  Kathy 
Flurer,  Gail  Wagner,  Andrea  Gardner,  Ronda  Wall,  Eden  Alcorn,  Michelle 
Harper.  FIFTH  ROW:  Lazette  Lee,  Joanne  Abbott,  Shellie  McNew,  Kelly 
Stevenson,  Dawn  Picton,  Jackie  Lewis,  Stephanie  Sutherland,  Beth  Pfeifer. 


FIRST  ROW  left  to  right:  Teresa  Derringer,  Jackie  Lewis.  Lazette  Lee. 
Roni  Jankowski,  Connie  Zisk  SECOND  ROW:  Dawn  Picton,  Kathy  Flurer, 
Sandy  Lipetz,  Sharon  Brown,  Mary  Hogan.  Eden  Alcorn. 
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Brown 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  John  Peterson.  Greg  Masters,  Keith  Began, 
Doug  Volling,  Tom  Kirwan,  Ed  Mancini,  Jon  Siltman,  Phil  Cavanaugh,  Kirk 
Boaz,  Dan  Cullen,  Wade  Curnp.  Brian  Meyers  SECOND  ROW:  Jim  Batzek, 
John  Palmer,  Chris  Dykehouser.  Jeff  Armstrong,  John  Bass,  John  Bailey, 
Tony  Carwyle,  Terry  Horan,  Matt  Nelson.  Brent  Vanderuliet.  Tom  Clisham, 
Rodger  Dattilo,  John  DeMattei,  Mark  Palmer  THIRD  ROW:  Brad  Higgason, 
Russel  Rose,  Mike  Martelli,  Lynn  White,  Ron  Dykhuizen,  Mark  Bobb,  Mitch 


Ray,  Craig  Mueller,  Steve  Krogull,  Dean  Kinkelaar,  Kevin  Eames,  Larry  Pirk, 
Dan  Henebry,  Jeff  Bloom,  Steve  Strode,  Jim  Konngsfeld.  Phil  McDonald. 
Niels  Matthiessen,  Tim  Riley.  Mike  Montgomery,  Brent  Vincent,  Pat  Healey, 
Mark  Webb,  Dave  Boyne,  Todd  Cunningham,  Rick  Comerford.  Gary  Black. 
Rick  Austin,  Jim  Cliovebell,  Craig  Clair.  Randy  Brown.  Bryan  Dobrinic. 
Dennis  Smith,  Rick  Gant.  George  White.  Vince  Montgomery,  Mark  Foutch, 
Ritchie  Westbrook    FOURTH  ROW:  Duane  Schambert 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Kyle  Forney,  Jim  Konigsfeld,  Mike  Martelli,  Phil 
McDonald.  SECOND  ROW:  Rick  Gant,  Steve  Krogull,  Duane  Schoebert, 
Mark  Bob.  Ed  Mancini,  Tony  Carwyle. 
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Felts 


1. 

Dan  Rodrigo 

15 

Larry  Hickey 

29 

Mike  Jackson 

2 

Jon  Whynott 

16 

Dave  Wynn 

30 

John  Nicewick 

3 

Mark  Hamilton 

17 

Chwalisz 

31. 

Richard  Quart 

4 

John  A.  Larson 

18 

Perry  Shasteer 

32. 

Greg  Miller 

5 

Kurt  McCarney 

19 

Robert  Chybicki 

33 

Rob  Grom 

6 

John  Sommerhuff 

20 

Matt  Roth 

34 

John  Peterson 

7. 

Paul  Harum 

21 

Gary  Vaickus 

35 

Mike  Papp 

8 

Chris  Bolt 

22 

Matt  Begeske 

36 

Jon  Gates 

9 

Scott  Prichard 

23 

Tim  Marquardt 

37 

Chris  Caliendo 

10 

Keith  Gregg 

24 

Rick  Carny 

38. 

Scott  Kraus 

11 

Kevin  Earl 

25 

Dirk  Stevenson 

39 

Dale  Klemm 

12 

Robert  Bushor 

26 

Gilbert  Vancleeve 

40 

Jeff  Buck 

13 

Scott  Coffey 

27 

Mike  Doubrava 

41 

Steve  Goodman 

14 

Clarence  Owens 

28 

Greg  Groth 
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Pierce 


FIRST  ROW  — left  to  right:  Scott  Mayer.  Curt  Fields.  Steve  Serrot,  Rusty 
Ayers.  Greg  Walker.  Marty  Bahamonde  SECOND  ROW:  Rich  Hunt,  Joe 
Szewculak,  Steve  Kowa,  Bob  Bersano,  Rich  Cordes,  Russ  Curry,  Noel 
Desierto.  THIRD  ROW:  Terry  Eimen,  John  Beranek,  Bob  Hennis,  Dan  Volk, 
Mark  H    Case.  Greg  Pollock,  Doug  Slack,  Paul  Valentine,  Howard  Gren- 


inger,  Geoff  Hurd,  Greg  Hurd  FOURTH  ROW  Rich  Murphy,  Jack  Camp 
bell.  Rich  Galliuan.  Bruce  Virden,  Randy  Hulskotter,  Dan  Boyan.  Tom  Pacil, 
Mike  Bennet.  Tom  Atkins.  Darryl  Streit.  Tim  Hall,  Mike  Jansa,  Craig  Oard, 
John  Schneider.  Jeff  Carlson.  Scott  Linde,  Jerry  Volk 
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Smith 


1. 

Tim  Haslett 

2. 

Angie  Mohr 

3 

Terry  Haggarty 

4 

Gloria  Pish 

5. 

Angie  McGrath 

6 

Corey  Bain 

7. 

Louisa  Drupp 

8 

Wade  Barnerd 

9 

John  Torecelli 

10. 

Susan  Kissinger 

11 

Dawn  Brown 

12. 

Mark  Bersano 

13 

Ellie  Cahill 

14. 

Luke  Welsh 

15 

Lorene  Heuvelman 

16 

Theresa  Stuart 

17 

Jeff  Meilbeck 

18 

Marcia  Swanson 

19. 

Lisa  Mifflin 

20 

Vikram  Zadoo 

21 

Marie  Oldham 

22. 

Nancy  Wulf 

23 

Brian  Hall 

24 

Randy  McGuirre 

25 

Pam  Moran 

26 

Tom  Gierlach 

27 

Donna  Heilig 

28. 

Sandy  Suchomski 

29 

Jean  LaFauce 

30 

Duane  Crays 

31 

Debbie  Coates 

48.  Mark  Nebesnyk 

49.  Kevin  Terry 

50.  David  Lee 

51.  Lesa  Davis 

52.  Mike  Knowlton 

53.  Jim  Ballestros 

54.  Eric  Hall 

55.  Mike  Reason 

56.  Bert  Nordberg 

57.  Rodney  Howell 

58.  Fred  Boucher 

59.  Brenda  Scott 

60.  Gary  Hart 

61.  Mitch  Harned 

62.  Tracy  Steinbeck 

63.  Keith  McMullen 


32.  Donna  Pariseau 

33.  Carl  Gingerich 

34.  Beth  Herkenstien 

35.  Debbie  Ferguson 

36.  Cheryl  Dukes 

37.  Les  Shepard 

38.  Janis  Thompson 

39.  Marian  Webster 

40.  Andy  Norlander 

41.  Greg  Lamanna 

42.  Gary  Oster 

43.  George  Patton 

44.  Jeff  Boris 

45.  Doug  Maisells 

46.  Scott  Wendling 

47.  Tammy  Humphreys 


64.  Julie  Helmic 

65.  Mike  Tomm 

66.  Craig  Davis 

67.  Susan  Sarkauskas 

68.  Britt  Kjoeniksen 

69.  Amy  Powers 

70.  Teresa  Moore 

71.  John  Neumann 

72.  Theresa  Bowman 

73.  Patty  Kohne 

74.  John  Townsley 

75.  Suzette  Oiler 

76.  Annette  Ruez 

77.  Pam  DeVries 

78.  Kevin  Eack 

79.  Cubby  Oshea 
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Steagall 


34  Adam  Craft 

35  Caryn  Heath 
36.  Steve  Turner 

37  Dave  Rentz 

38  Brad  Wingate 
39.  Dale  Kurrus 

Donna  Voth 
Lisa  Johnson 
Kat  Clapper 
Julie  KoKilas 
Pat  Schultz 
Jim  Struwing 
Mary  Vlagos 


1. 

Ron  Heim 

2 

Pat  Lincoln 

3. 
4. 
5 
6 

Mike  McLaughlin 
Meyler  Epik 
Terry  Faber 
Karen  Williams 

7 

Lisa  Fassaro 

8 

Barb  Floener 

9 
10 

Steve  Rusengarden 
Bill  Frost 

11 

Jill  Carney 

12 

Lisa  Carter 

13 

Teresa  Havick 

14. 

Mike  Lehmen 

15 

Dan  Larocca 

16 

Jeff  Ziegler 

17 

Rina  Grady 

18 

Bob  Kapp 

19 

Dave  Mercker 

20 

Eric  Larson 

21 

Joey  Esparza 

22 

Kevin  Treece 

23.  Francis  Schmit 

24.  Rich  Poray 

25    Mike  Morrison 

26.  Tracy  Garner 

27.  Teri  Gibbs 

28.  Shelly  Ahrens 

29.  Denice  Beckaert 

30.  Soozie-O.  Bradley 
31     Ken  Marciniak 

32.  Dave  Campbell 

33.  Steve  Rolbiecki 


47  Charlie  Campuzano 

48  Karen  Ahreys 
49.  Karen  Hossler 
50  Kevin  Hossler 

51 .  John  Elwood 

52.  Tracy  Rahm 

53  Chris  Hoth 

54  Shelly  Tesher 
55.  Kathy  Cannon 

56  Joy  Krusemark 

57  Kim  Boyne 
58.  Mary  Carroll 

59  Steve  Roberts 

60  Tom  Placek 

61 .  Mike  Kaproun 

62.  MikeWitti 

63.  Kevin  Price 

64.  Terry  Esker 
65  Tracy  Rushing 


66  Lynn  Edwards 

67  Ron  French 

68.  Art  Reeves 

69.  Jeff  Eicher 

70.  Alan  Cockrell 

71 .  Kave  Cooley 
72  Sharon  Beck 
73.  Tom  Wiborg 

74  John  Rowley 

75  Sharon  Ehlmann 

76  Chris  Repasi 

77  Jennifer  Vincent 

78  Tim  Mahoney 
79.  Lee  Lubic 

80  Cindy  Colen 

81  Gary  Mawby 
82.  Tim  Henry 
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Warren 


NOT  PICTURED: 

Russ  Thorne.  William  John,  Fred  Heisler.  Don  Frohock,  Efrain  Pineres, 
Donald  Baily.  Kapanga  Mwamba,  Thomas  Klee,  Alan  Morgan,  Brian  Hughes, 
Robert  Eldridge,  William  Ogden,  Pyung  jooong  Yoon,  Vineet  Chandra, 
Jason  Farris.  Russell  Johnson,  Susan  Dunham,  Linda  Schaffner,  Mary 
Chistiano,  Karen  Heady,  Francis  Mikels,  Jeffrey  Montag.  Thomas  Miklos, 
Michael  Bainter,  Mike  Cloonan.  Paul  Adcock,  Larry  Jones,  Suk  jong  Kim, 
Whei  Kwang  Tseng,  Maria  Rodrigues,  Daraskevi  Sawides.  Yin  Fong  Kwok, 
Angle  Higginbotham,  Diane  Reynolds,  Michele  Davis,  Janice  Uelsmann, 
Evelyn  Moten,  Eiko  Ujitain.  Seanza  Prasaj,  Jodi  Swanson,  Crystal  Smith, 
Ucar  Madire.  Debra  Stolzenbach,  Nomura  Kyoko,  Carol  Skubiszewski,  Dan 
Smith,  John  Allan,  Joe  Surdyk,  Tina  Cox,  Jacqueline  Chandlee,  Thomas 
Mottershaw,  Helene  Glikin,  Marilyn  Krueding,  Lee  Manschreck,  Tim  Kings- 
land,  Kevin  Kessler,  Melvin  Dixon,  Thien  Ding  Ho,  Harrison  Axum.  Myung 
Woo  Kim,  Joseph  Smith,  Aron  Aji,  Randy  Mathias,  Kevin  Coates,  Gary 
Hilmes,  Jim  Anzell,  Tom  Terry,  Randy  McClallem,  Sherri  Blevins,  Kathleen 
Murray.  Bill  Sramek,  Paul  Gragorich.  Jeff  Erb,  Mark  Wells,  Kathy  Hedler, 
Teresa  Olson,  Terri  Hicks,  Jon  Nichalson,  Wayne  Lurz,  Kevin  Powers,  Karen 
Hansson,  Kathy  Gage,  Jeff  Elwell,  Gretchen  Carter,  Tarn  Bunnag,  Laura 
Hine,  Ed  Ellis,  Danny  Tucker,  Ralph  Defenbaugh 


1 

Mike  Thorson 

2 

Chuck  Masterson 

3 

Mary  Francess  Olt 

4 

Jerome  Harold  Cler 

5 

Karen  Stepp 

6 

Takako  Oshima 

7 

Karen  Trippi 

8 

Connie  Cimino 

9 

Regina  Horwitz 

10 

Ken  Johnson 

11 

Linda  S  Jones 

12 

Juan  A.  Del  i/ 

13 

Donna  Stanek 

14 

John  Schaub 

15 

Heidi  Langner 

16 

Terry  Powell 

17.  Howard  Johnson 

18.  Don  Carnahan 
19  Phil  Durham 

20.  Tsatsaros  Panayiotis 

21  Mark  Runyan 

22.  Tony  Di  Cianna 

23  Bob  Duranczyk 

24  Bruce  Bosse 

25  Michael  Scott  Mansholt 

26  Vince  Newkirk 
27.  Joe  Ferrero 

28  Bill  Prince 

29  Don  Schwind 

30.  William  Bruning 

31 .  Gregory  Lynn  Brown 
32  Dave  A.  Vander  Heyden 
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Abbott 


FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Shaun 
Burke,  Eric  Anderson,  Bob,  Joe 
Limanowski,  Paul  Freid,  Glenn 
Wright,  John  Luckett,  Edward 
Claiborne,  Mike  Erlenbaugh,  Rich 
RokworthY,  Chuck  Morrenzin.  Wes 
Lemler  SECOND  ROW;  Joe  Toigo. 
Jerry  Withers,  John  Hofstetter, 
Rich  Decker,  Wes  Mills,  Tony 
Brummer,  John  Sacco.  John 
Campbell,  Randy  Falk,  Euclides 
Soares,  El  Redoble.  Larry  Ander- 
son, Ed  Adorjan,  Steve  Lapham, 
Dave  Sigler,  Chris  Trotter,  Jeff 
Vraney  THIRD  ROW:  Ken  Seeber, 
Randy  Uptoh.  Dan  Hittinger,  Randy 
Webster,  M  C  Webster,  Vernon 
Ferry,  Rodney  Littou,  Brian  Spang- 
ler,  Andrew  Babcock,  Scott  Smith, 
Bart  Brauer,  John  Hanks,  Jeff  Kee- 
fauver,  Morrie  Ezkoy,  Dave  Hill, 
Tom  Dearlove.  Dave  McChesney, 
Robert  McGinness,  Stanislaw  Das- 
zkiewicz,  Tim  Schuebert,  Kelly 
Huff.  Jay  Voigt.  Daryl  Haider, 
James  Booker,  Doug  The  "SB" 
Hill,  Tom  Brehm,  Hall  Mascot, 
Scott  Metzler,  Gary  Tisdale.  Peter 
Hoffswell,  Eric  Mercado,  Tim  Set- 
tles, Vern  McFarland.  Dean  Ten- 
dick,  Bruce  Mobley.  Eric  Kurfman, 
Pete  K.,  Mark  Loncar. 


Bowyer 
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Kellogg 

FIRST  ROW— left  to  right:  Valerie 
Samuel.  Lisa  Zebedee,  Becky 
Quick,  Janice  Lay.  Claire  Jamerson, 
Jennifer  Huquembourg,  Diane  For- 
nell,  Schea  Mayfield,  Laura.  SEC- 
OND ROW:  Paula  Finnely.  Pennee 
Hale.  Debbie  Kronowitz,  Cathy 
Doetsch,  Cindy  Will .  Janet  Landry. 
THIRD  ROW:  Tracy  Harrouh.  Lauri 
Upton.  Dana  Madda,  Beth  Steindl. 
Lynn  Davidson.  Stacey  Prillanman, 
Diane  Prillaman,  Diane  Kauanaugh, 
Tammy  Holt.  Cathy.  FOURTH 
ROW:  Wendy  Proctor.  Lisa  Go- 
hacki,  Maureen  Hogan.  Tina  Weath- 
erford,  Robin  Block.  Gina  Groppi. 
Julie.  Brenda  Eckberg,  Connie  Le- 
Bau.  Pam  Williams,  Stacey  Chris- 
ten. Mary  Beth,  Mary  Chybibki, 
Jean  Tripam,  Debbie  Leighly. 
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CAMPUS  REBELS 
SEIZE  BUILDING 


CARBONDALE  (AP)— 
I.  M.  Kidding 

Years  of  campus  calm  were  smashed 
into  non-existence  Monday  as  a  radi- 
cal college-based  faction  took  over  the 
administration  building  of  the  campus 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 

Using  the  cover  of  night,  a  group 
calling  themselves  "The  Obelisk  Lib- 
eration Army"  invaded  Anthony  Hall, 
the  university's  central  administration 
building,  and  began  throwing  furni- 
ture and  most  of  the  office  equipment 
through  the  windows. 

"We  have  to  make  room  for  the 
presses!"  shouted  one  member  of  the 
group  as  they  stormed  the  building. 

Although  no  shots  were  fired  in  the 
takeover,  there  were  two  injuries  re- 
ported. Apparently  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  got  into  a  fight  over 


who  was  to  take  credit  for  the  group's 
actions.  Although  there  has  been  no 
official  contact  with  the  O.L.A.,  one 
observer  at  the  scene  reported  that 
one  of  the  attackers  began  shouting 
that  the  papers  were  going  to  "run 
my  name  in  36  point  light  italic  all 
around  the  page."  Upon  hearing  this, 
observers  at  the  scene  said,  another  of 
the  attackers  pushed  the  unidentified 
man  out  of  a  second-story  window. 
The  man  was  apparently  unhurt,  how- 
ever. He  recovered  enough  to  elude 
police  and  run  back  into  the  building. 
Since  no  contact  has  yet  been  made 
with  the  group  holding  the  building, 
no  one  is  sure  of  their  demands.  Stu- 
dent body  president  Jerry  Cook  specu- 
lated, however,  that  the  group,  ru- 
mored to  be  members  of  the  college 
yearbook  staff,  was  not  in  favor  of 
efforts  by  the  student  government  to 


take  over  operations  of  the  university's 
student  yearbook.  I  can't  imagine  why 
they  are  getting  so  huffy.  All  I  sug- 
gested was  that  they  and  WIDB  merge 
with  the  Student  Programming  Coun- 
cil so  that  I  could  keep  a  closer  eye  on 
what  they're  doing. 

So  far  efforts  to  make  contact  with 
the  group  holding  the  building  have 
failed  but  police  are  still  trying.  "All 
they'll  say  is  'We've  got  to  get  the 
presses  running!  We've  got  to  get  the 
presses  running!'"  said  an  SIU-C  po- 
lice representative. 

He  said  that  he  has  no  plans  to  use 
force  to  rout  the  group  from  the  build- 
ing. "Tomorrow  is  Wednesday  and 
they'll  have  to  leave  the  building  to 
go  to  Quatro's  for  pizza  and  cheap 
beer.  When  they  do,  we'll  just  take  the 
damn  building  back."  □ 
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